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BARGAINS  IN 

Rffiliii  NEwsPAPtR  Presses 

We  Have  the  Following  Stock  of  Used 
Perfecting  Newspaper  Presses  for  Sale 

ROTARY  STEREOTYPE  PRESSES 

Goss  Standard  ()4-]^age  Octuple  Press,  Four  Plates  Wide,  with  One  Color  Attachment. 

Hoe  Sextuple  48-Page  Press,  Four  Plates  Wide. 

Hoe  Right  Angle  32-Page  Quadruple  Press,  Four  Plates  Wide. 

Goss  Four-Decker  32-Page  Straightline  Press,  Two  Plates  Wide,  Black  Printing. 

Goss  Four-Decker,  32-Page  Straightline,  Two  Plates  Wide,  with  Three  Color  Combination  Top  Deck. 
Hoe  Three-Roll  24-Page  Press  with  Observer  Style  Folder. 

Hoe  Three-Deck  24-Page  Straightline  Press,  Two  Plates  Wide,  with  One  Extra  Color. 

Hoe  Double  Supplement  24-Page  Press. 

Potter  Three  Deck  24-Page  Press,  Two  Plates  Wide. 

Scott  Three-Decker,  24-Page  Press. 

Goss  Two-Deck,  20-Page  Press,  Lower  Deck  Three  Plates  Wide. 

Goss  Three-Deck,  28-Page  Press,  Lower  Deck  Three  Plates  Wide. 

Goss  Three-Decker  24-Page  Straightline  Press,  Two  Plates  Wide,  with  Three  Color  Combination 
Top  Deck. 

Goss  Supplement  Clipper  Press,  4  to  16  Pages. 

Campbell  New  Model  Press,  4  to  8  Pages. 

FLAT  BED  PRESSES  , 

Goss  Semi-Rotary  Press,  4  to  14  Pages. 

Twelve-Page  Duplex  Angle-Bar  Press. 

Cox  Duplex  QQ  Press,  4,  6,  8-Pages. 

Cox  Duplex  Double  Drive  Angle-Bar  Press,  4-6-8-Pages. 

THESE  MACHINES  ARE  OFFERED  THOROUGHLY  OVER¬ 
HAULED,  REBUILT  AND  TESTED  IN  OUR  FACTORY. 


Kindly  let  us  know  your  requirements  as  to  size  of  printed  page,  number  of  pages  and  capacity, 
and  we  will  cheerfully  furnish  prices  and  terms. 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Works  New  York  Office 

Chicago,  Ill  No.  1  Madison  Ave 
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CLEVELAND  PAPER 

AIDS  PREPAREDNESS 


Plain  Dealer  Has  Assisted  in  Enrolling 

425  Civilians  for  Military  Service  ■ — 

Prints  Blanks  and  Reports  Lectures  on 

Subject — News-Leader  Also  Active — 

Tommy  Terrill  Golf  Champion. 

C'l.EVEi.AND,  Ohio,  December  1. — First 
practical  application  of  President  Wil 
son’s  suggestion  that  the  United  States 
should  prepare  its  civilians  for  military 
service  has  started  in  Cleveland,  with 
the  Plain  Dealer  as  sponsor  for  the  move¬ 
ment.  More  than  425  civilians  liave  been 
enrolled  since  November  17,  when  the 
first  story  appeared  in  this  newspaper, 
containing  the  President’s  opinion  e.\- 
pressed  at  the  Manhattan  C'lnl),  in  New 
York,  a  few  days  bt'fore. 

The  first  strong  story  printed  in  the 
Plain  Dealer  resulted  in  nieinl)ers  of  tlie 
Ohio  National  Guard  approving  the  ]>lan. 
which  was  endorsed  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Further  aid  was  promised 
by  the  Plain  Dealer  in  the  form  of  blanks 
or  couiams,  printed  every  day,  and  on 
which  tlie  civilian's  application  is  made. 

Tlie  i)lan  adopted  is  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  .lames  11.  I^inyon,  working  with 
().  N.  <i.  otPcials.  Beginning  tomorrow 
night  the  first  of  a  series  of  weekly  lec¬ 
tures  will  b<’  held  in  conjunction  with 
the  training  now  in  |)rogreas  at  Central 
.\rinory.  These  lectures  will  Im*  given 
by  oflicers  in  the  Ohio  Natioinfl  Cuiard 
and  the  United  States  .Arnuiry.  Major 
A.  S.  I  louts,  of  the  Fifth  l{eginient. 
O.  N.  Ci..  is  the  chairman  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  Ohio  National  Guard  iMili- 
tary  Training  School  for  Civilians,  as  tin- 
new  body  is  known. 

On  each  Sunday  following  a  h-cture 
the  full  text  will  be  printed  in  the  maga¬ 
zine  section  of  the  Plain  Dealer.  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War  Garrison,  former  Senator 
Theodore  E.  Burton.  Senator  Pomerene. 
Governor  Willis,  Mayor  Baker,  of  Cleve¬ 
land.  and  others  have  endorsed  the  Plain 
Dr-aler’s  elTorts. 

When  the  lec-ture  and  actual  training 
course  are  over,  the  meml)ers  will  Inu- 
obtained  the  fundamental  knowledge  in 
military  tactics  that  will  raise  them  far 
above  the  raw  recruit  class.  The  War¬ 
ren  (Ohio)  Chronicle  and  the  Warren 
Chaml)er  of  Commerce  are  working  along 
similar  lines,  encouraged  by  the  success 
of  the  Plain  Dealer  movement. 

Electrical  Prosperity  Week  has  been 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  Plain  Dealer 
with  unusually  good  results,  according 
to  J.  S.  McCarrens,  advertising  manager. 
The  periorl  was  started  with  a  six-page 
section,  on  Sunday,  devoted  to  almiit 
three-quarters  advertising  ami  the  bal¬ 
ance  in  stories  about  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  electrical  wizards,  as  well  as  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  use  of  electricity  in  the 
home.  During  the  week  special  advertis¬ 
ing  on  electrical  goods  were  run,  a  double 
truck  l)eing  planne<l  for  Thursday.  Mr. 
McCarrens  points  with  pride  to  the  fact 
that  the  Plain  Dealer  is  running  to  2t 
pages  on  week  days. 

City  Faiitor  Paul  Bellamy  and  Day 
City  Editor  F7d  Moore,  of  the  Plain 
Dealer,  sprung  a  surprise  on  the  morning 
after  Thanksgiving,  by  covering  the  front 
page  with  a  huge  layout  of  pretty  girl 
pictures.  The  young  women  were  part 
of  the  n.OOO-person  crowd  that  saw  the 
Western  Reserve-Case  football  game  at 
Van  Horn  field  the  preceding  day.  Frank 
Smith  and  Andrew  Kriffert,  Plain  Dealer 
photographers,  did  the  honors.  The 
story  was  written  by  C.  L.  Kirkpatrick, 
sporting  editor. 


New  Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Paper 

Pittsfield,  Mass.,  is  to  have  a  new  j)a- 
per  known  as  the  Pittsfield  Daily  News, 
and  to  Ik>  printed  by  the  Pittsfield  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company.  The  new  pa])er  will 
take  over  the  Pittsfield  Journal  and  the 
Pittsfield  Telegram,  which  was  to  have 
been  established  recently.  The  -lournal 
has  been  running  for  thirty-five  years 
and  the  new  paper  will  carry  out  its 
policies. 


islitor  and  publisher  of  the  St.  Jo¬ 
seph  News-Press,  is  entitled  to  be  re- 
garde<l  as  one  of  Missouri's  foremo.st  e<li- 
tors.  Ht'  is  so  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  state  spirit  that  most  people  suppose 
he  was  lawn  and  hre<l  on  .Missouri  soil, 
but  he  was  not.  Ills  debut  in  life’s  game 
t(M)k  place  at  Burlington,  N.  J..  in  18(i.5, 
and  it  was  not  until  I !)();<  that  he  b<‘- 
came  a  citizen  of  .Missouri. 

Like  J.  .M.  Thomson,  of  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  Item,  he  tcaik  a  shy  at  the  study 
of  law,  in  New  5oik  City,  but  didn’t 
like  it.  In  1885  he  got  his  first  taste 
of  newspaper  ink  in  the  otiice  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Press.  Two  years  later  Park 
Row  attractions  brought  him  back  to  New 
York,  where  his  pencil  was  kept  busy  on 
the  World,  Herald  and  Daily  News  for 
several  years.  In  1891  he  was  made  as¬ 
sistant  managing  (slitor  of  the  .Mail  and 
Express.  .A  year  later  he  filled  a  similar 
position  on  the  Commercial  Advertiser, 
of  which  he  sub8e<|uently  became  manag¬ 
ing  editor  when  Foster  Coates  was  made 
editor-in-chief. 

Concluding  that  it  was  better  to  have 


More  “Onyx”  Ads — Not  Fewer 
Advertising  Manager  Weinman,  of  the 
old  and  important  drygomls  house  of 
Lord  &  Taylor.  New  York,  states  to 
The  Fh)irou  .\.m)  Pi  bi.isueh  that  the 
separation  of  the  firm’s  retail  business 
from  its  wholesale  will  have  no  spe¬ 
cial  effect  upon  the  advertising  going 
out  for  Onyx  hosiery  and  other  im¬ 
portant  prmlucts.  ‘•In  fact.’’  said  he. 
"There  will  1h*  more  rather  than  less” 


tor  soimone  else.  .Mr.  Golding  in  LSfr.) 
]iurehased  the  Terre  Haute  find.)  Trib¬ 
une.  which  in  two  years  he  made  the 
leading  paper  of  the  city  in  circulation 
and  gave  it  a  new  plant,  lie  sold  out 
his  interest  in  the  Tribune  in  199.3,  and 
.vith  C.  M.  Palmer  bought  full  control 
of  the  Sf.  Joseph  Daily  News,  with  which 
a  few  months  later  tin-  Evening  Press 
was  consid.dated  under  the  title  of  the 
News-  Press. 

Mr.  Golding  is  of  the  aggressive  type 
of  journalists.  He  has  jironoiinced  opin¬ 
ions  on  loi'al  and  national  affairs  and 
doesn’t  care  who  knows  it.  Two  or 
three  times  political  forces  in  St.  Joseph 
have  endeavored  to  get  the  advantage 
of  him,  but  without  success.  Under  his 
direction  the  News-Pri‘ss  has  become  the 
leading  iiap<‘r  of  the  city.  Two  years 
ago  it  moved  into  its  new  home  one  of 
the  best  newspaper  buildings  in  the 
country,  located  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  terraced  lawn,  en¬ 
closed  with  hedges,  which  is  embellished 
with  flowers  and  shrubs. 


FINANCIAL  ADVERTISERS 
ARE  ORGANIZED  NOW 


National  Body  Formed  in  St.  Louis 
with  Forty  Banking  Institutions  as 
Charter  Members -Standards  of  Prac¬ 
tice  Adopteil — Will  Become  an  A. 
C.  W.  Departmental. 


iHlici  inl  to  The  Koitoii  .\xi>  Pria.i.siiEii. ) 

St.  Louis,  .Mo.,  DecemlH-r  1. — The 
Financial  Advertisers’  .Association,  a  na¬ 
tional  IkmIv,  was  formally  organized  here 
today  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  St.  Louis 
Union  Bank  to  receive  the  report  of  the 
organization  committee.  Jidin  Bing,  Jr., 
publicity  manager  of  the  .Mercantile 
Tiust  Company,  was  elected  [iresident. 

Charter  members  of  the  association 
are  forty  banking  institutions,  including 
banks,  trust  companies  and  investment 
bankers  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Vice-presidents  elected  yester¬ 
day  are  R.  Reed  Copp,  of  the  Old  Colony 
Trust  Company,  Boston;  G.  W.  Cooke, 
of  the  First  National  Bank,  Chicago; 
\V.  It.  Morehouse,  of  the  (Jerman-.Vmeri- 
can  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  Los  .An¬ 
geles.  11.  .Al.  .Morgan,  of  the  American 
rrust  Co..  St.  Louis,  was  elected  treas¬ 
urer,  and  H.  (’.  Swartz,  of  the  Cleveland 
Trust  Co.,  Cleveland,  secretary. 

The  directors  chosen  are:  John  Clark 
Sims,  of  the  Philadelphia  Trust  Co., 
Philadelphia;  N.  B.  Jackson,  of  the  Cum¬ 
berland  A'alley  National  Bank,  Nash- 
\  ille,  and  H.  B.  Matthews,  of  S.  \\ . 
Strauss  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

These  officers  will  serve  until  the  an¬ 
imal  meeting,  to  be  held  ne.xt  June  at 
the  same  time  as  the  convention  of  the 
•Associated  Advertising  Clubs,  of  which 
the  Financial  Ailvertisers’  Association 
becomes  a  department. 

President  Ring  said  the  aim  of  the 
association  will  be  to  increase  the  re¬ 
sults  from  the  large  sum  of  money  in¬ 
vested  in  advertising  each  year  by  the 
29.323  financial  institutions  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  estimated  that  at 
least  250  banking  institutions  will  be 
represented  as  delegates  at  the  conven¬ 
tion  in  Philadelphia  next  June.  The 
convention  program  will  cover  all  phases 
<d’  financial  jiiildicity  for  the  man  in¬ 
terested  in  the  development  of  savings 
accounts,  or  for  the  increase  in  patronage 
of  the  trust  and  safe  deposit  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  modern  trust  company.  Con¬ 
tinuing,  Mr.  Ring  said: 

"If  financial  advertising  is  to  grow 
and  results  are  to  l>e  had,  financial  ad¬ 
vertisers  must  have  a  better  knowledge 
of  copy,  type,  mediums  and  plans  that 
fit  their  especial  cases.” 

"The  association  has  snhscrilied  to  the 
following  standards  of  yiractice: 

"To  encourage  clean  and  efficient  ad¬ 
vertising.  To  discourage  the  publication 
by  newspapers  and  p<‘riodicals  of  finan¬ 
cial  advertising  that  does  not  measure  up 
to  the  highest  standards.  To  ilevelop 
among  financial  institutions  mutual 
points  of  contact  which  will  tend  to  im- 
(irovc  their  advertising  so  that  this  bet¬ 
terment  will  become  permanent  and 
nation-wide.  To  encourage  by  advertis¬ 
ing  the  investment  through  reputable 
financial  institutions  of  the  surplus 
moneys  of  the  American  people,  and  dis¬ 
courage  unreliable  and  unsafe  invest¬ 
ments.  To  make  financial  institutions 
realize  the  value  of  advertising  and  by 
co-operation  determine  the  most  effect¬ 
ive  means  of  building  business  through 
advertising  in  the  various  departments 
of  a  morlern  finamdal  institution.” 


LOUIS  T.  GOLDING, 


a  paper  of  his  own  than  to  always  work 
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“TOM”  PRICE  FIGHTING 
IN  THE  TRENCHES 


Philadelphia  Newspaper  Man  Drops  War 
Correspondence  for  Service  with  the 
Canadian  Troops  at  the  Front — Bullets 
Inspire  the  Minstrel  of  the  Trenches  in 
"Somewhere  in  France.” 

Philadki.imua,  December  2. — And  so 
“Tom”  Price  is  “somewliere  in  France" 
fighting  witli  the  armies  of  tlie  allies.-  — 
Tom  Price,  with  his  mischievous  blue 
eyes  and  his  flaml>eiiu  of  red  hair  and  his 
irreiiressihle,  irresponsible  joy  of  life  ;  the 
hero  of  many  a  dare-devil  prank;  love<l 
by  all  men  and  undoubtedly  not  a  few 
women ;  a  soldier  of  fortune,  paying  in 
the  trenches  under  tlie  mad  fury  of  flesh- 
rending  shell  and  breath-throttling  gas 
for  his  checkered  and  colorful  days  as 
newsi»aper  man  in  various  quarters  of 
these  United  States. 

With  what  regret,  and  yet  with  what  a 
<'urious  approval,  did  we  bear  the  news  of 
his  latest  bout  with  fortune  and  with 
what  sincere  well-wishing  do  we  all  join 
in  the  hoi)e  that  in  his  greatest  adventure 
of  all,  his  luck  will  bold  and  that  he  will 
<-ome  through  with  the  winning  card  in 
the  fa<-e  of  all  odds. 

Thomas  A.  Price  is  a  driver  with  the  ar¬ 
tillery  of  the  Second  Canadian  contingent 
in  the  ('hampagne  district.  He  is  a  son  of 
Frank  J.  Price,  an  editor  well  known  both 
in  this  city  and  New  York,  at  present  on 
the  staff  of  the  I.«dger ;  a  man  of  great 
for<-e  of  character  who  has  fought  battles 
of  his  own — but  that  is  another  story. 
His  brother  is  on  the  Bulletin. 

Tom  Price  two  years  ago  was  a  copy 
reader  on  the  Evening  Telegraph,  where 
his  contagious  smile  irradiated  the  local 
r<K>m  for  a  js'riod.  after  which  he  became 
a  staff  corresj>oudent  for  the  Press  and 
wrote  scenarios  for  moving  picture  houses. 

When  the  war  began  he  went  to  Ijon- 
don,  where  he  covered  the  British  Foreign 
Oflice  for  the  International  News  Servic-e. 
He  was  unable  to  obtain  passports  when 
he  elected  to  see  some  fighting,  so  he  re¬ 
signed  from  the  news  bureau,  and  enlisted 
in  the  second  Canadian  army,  then  con¬ 
centrated  at  Camp  Otterpool.  Kent. 

.\fter  the  usual  preliminary  training, 
his  battery  was  sent  to  France  just  before 
the  big  drive  of  September  2r>,  when  he 
took  his  baptism  of  fire  and  came  out  un¬ 
scathed.  In  a  letter  recently  received  by 
his  brother,  he  enclosed  several  verses, 
\Vhich  led  the  Evening  I^edger  to  dub 
him  “Minstrel  of  the  Trenches.” 


GOT  “NEXT”  TO  MR.  FORD 

Detroit  Free  Press  Man  Interests  Henry 
Ford,  Because  of  Good  Work. 

Theodore  Delavigne.  who  for  several 
months  has  l>een  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  personal  representative  of  Henry- 
Ford,  multi-millionaire  automobile  manu¬ 
facturer,  in  the  latter’s  plan  to  bring 
about  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  war. 

Mr.  Delavigne  began  his  newspaper 
experience  on  the  staff  of  the  Providence 
<U.  I.)  Journal  and  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Ford  when  he  interviewed  the 
latter  several  weeks  ago  for  the  Free 
Press,  seeking  the  motor  magnate’s  views 
on  the  war.  He  was  the  first  person  to 
be  told,  in  detail,  Mr.  Ford’s  plan  for 
peace  and  his  paper  registered  a  fine 
beat  on  the  original  story  in  which  Mr. 
Ford  declared  he  would  spend  $1,000,000 
to  end  the  war. 

A  follow-up  story  came  a  few  days  later 
when  Mr.  Ford  announced  that  he  would 
donate  $10,000,000,  if  necessary,  to  the 
furtherance  of  his  now  world-famous 
plan  of  “getting  the  boys  out  of  the 
trenches  before  Christmas.” 


Arthur  Capper.  Governor  of  Kansas, 
has  purchased  from  John  Field  of  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City  the  Oklahoma  Farm  Jour¬ 
nal.  which  will  l>e  consolidated  with  Mr. 
Capper’s  Oklahoma  Farmer  commencing 
with  the  December  25  issue.  It  will 
be  edited  by  George  Bishop.  .Tohn  Field, 
former  publisher,  will  continue  to  write 
for  the  consolidated  papers. 


HOWARD  S.  WILLIAMS  AM)  HIS  ’POSSUMS 


Among  those  who  attended  the  Convention  of  Young  Men’s  ('lubs  held  in  Cleve¬ 
land  rweiitly  was  Howard  S.  Williams,  city  editor  of  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily- 
News,  a  man  of  snap  and  enthusiasm.  In  order  to  convince  the  delegates  that 
the  ne.xt  session  of  that  laaly  ought  to  be  held  in  Jackson,  he  brought  with  him 
four  ’possums,  a  bushel  of  sweet  potatoes  and  enough  corn-meal  to  make  corn- 
cakes  for  fifty  persons.  He  aerv<>d  these  good  things  at  a  dinner.  Those  who 
were  lucky  enough  to  attend  dwlared  that  if  these  were  a  sample  of  the  eatables 
that  wouhl  1m'  served  to  the  memla'rs  if  the  convention  went  to  .Tackson  they  would 
vote  for  that  Mississipjd  city  when  the  matter  was  taken  iij). 


PRESIDENT  MOORE,  OF  PANAMA-PACIFIC 

EXPOSITION,  PAYS  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  PRESS 

Impossible,  He  Says,  to  Convey  Full  Keulizution  of  Appreciation  of  the 
Effective  Nature  of  Its  Support  of  the  Great  Fair — News¬ 
papers  Never  Vi  avered  in  Their  Interest  or  Allegiance 
— Manageinent  Guided  By  Their  Suggestions. 

|/h  a  hHvr  to  Tiik  I'.iinou  .»xi>  l‘i  ui.lsiiKU, 


t'hailfK  ilooiv,  itrtniflrnl  o]  the  Junamu- 
i«H,  exit!  enHi’il  hix  uiiijrecUition  uj 
the  work  oj  the  nrwxixilierg  in  pupiilarizinu 
the  t/reat  fair.  Thereupon  the  /•Ulitor  gent 
him  a  teleiiram  offerinii  the  eolumnx  of  thig 
publieation  to  Sir.  Moore  for  the  parpoxe 
of  addreggini/  a  gimilar  meggaue  to  the  pregg 
of  the  I  niteil  Statex.  'the  folUiicinii  ix  I'rex- 
iitcnt  Sloore'x  reply.  Eit.\ 

tKpeiial  Itixpateh  to  The  Kditou  a.M) 
Priii.isHEit. » 

Sax  Fkancisco,  Cal.,  DeceiniH-r  1. — 
"I  feel  it  is  indeed  a  great  privilege  to 
be  enabled  to  accede  to  the  request  of 
'I'HK  Editok  axu  Priii.isuKK.  1  am 
happy  to  acknowledge  the  splendid  serv¬ 
ice  rendered  by  the  press  of  the  world 
to  the  Panama-Pacific  International  E.\- 
position. 

“And  yet  the  request  is  a  most  difli- 
cult  one  \Nith  which  to  comply.  It  is 
impossible  to  pay  adequate  tribute  to 
the  splendid  support  which  the  news- 
jtapers  and  periodicals,  not  alone  of  the 
United  States,  but  of  many  nations, 
have  rendered  this  International  iiroj«‘<  t, 
or  to  convey  a  full  realization  of  our  ap- 
pr<H-iation  of  the  dignified  and  effective 
nature  of  that  support. 

“It  w-ill,  I  think,  be  conceded  that 
there  exists  iiniversal  recognition  and 
appreciation  of  the  vital  part  that  the 
press  exercises  in  the  affairs  of  the  day. 
We  are,  therefore,  in  a  measure  (]ualifie<l 
to  l)estow  full  acknowledgment  for  its 
signal  contributions  to  the  success  of  the 
exposition,  and  to  attest  its  service  as 
a  factor  without  which  that  success 
could  not  have  been  attained. 

HOW'  EXPO.SITION  CAMK  AKOl’T 

“From  the  time  it  became  known  that 
the  United  States  would  undertake  the 
construction  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the 
new-spaj>era  of  the  country,  in  comment¬ 
ing  iijMin  the  significance  of  the  great 
undertaking,  freely  suggested  that  in 
recognition  of  this  world  accomplish¬ 
ment  a  universal  celebration  be  held. 
The  propriety  of  such  a  world  feat  at 
which  the  nations  should  join  w-ith 
.America  in  celebrating  the  opening  of 
the  Panama  Canal  was  w-idely  suggested 


both  at  home  ami  abroad,  and  tlie  pres¬ 
entations  thus  made  by  the  press 
brought  the  exposition  into  being. 

“From  the  inception  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition  the 
newspapers  of  the  United  States  have 
not  for  a  moment  wavered  in  their  al- 
legience  or  interest;  the  spirit  of  the 
press  has  been  with  the  exposition.  In 
emphasis  of  their  broad  support  of  the 
exposition  as  a  great  national  project 
in  which  the  prestigv  of  the  United 
States  was  concerned,  I  need  only  recall 
that  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in 
Europe  and  before  it  was  known  to  the 
world  to  what  extent  the  cataclysm 
might  effect  the  exposition,  the  press  of 
the  United  States  very  generally  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  San  Francisco 
would  present  the  exposition  to  the 
world  completed  on  the  day  set  for  the 
op«>ning.  and  meriting  the  interest  of 
all  people. 

EARNEST  C0-Ol*EKATIOX  OF  PRES.S 

“The  partici]iation  of  the  press  in  the 
Pan-Pacitic  International  F,xposition  has 
touched  upon  every  detail  of  its  very 
numerous  and  varied  activities.  We 
have,  to  great  advantage,  followed  its 
w-ise  suggestions,  and  have  been  cheered 
and  inspired  by  its  constant  interest.  An 
exposition  is  essentially  a  great  co-oper¬ 
ative  work.  It  is  successful  in  so  far  as 
it  comprises  a  representation  of  worth 
while  activities  throughout  the  world. 
Not  alone  have  the  efforts  of  the  press 
in  behalf  of  the  exposition  been  notable 
for  their  constructive  character,  but  the 
volume  of  exposition  articles  and  news 
published  by  the  newspapers  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  magazines,  trade  and  technical 
press,  and  the  various  journals  issued  in 
i)ehalf  of  broad  public  movements  of 
wide  import  has  immeasurably  widened 
the  scope  of  the  exposition  and  carried 
its  prestige  of  the  world’s  accomplish¬ 
ments  to  a  vast  audience. 

“It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  enabled  to  ex¬ 
press  to  the  publishers  of  the  country 
our  deep  sense  of  obligation  for  their 


part  in  the  exposition.  Freely  we  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  part  of  the  press  for  its 
contribution  to  the  symmetrical  success 
of  the  exposition,  and  we  also  pay  un¬ 
bounded  tribute  to  the  press  for  its  much 
larger  part  in  carrying  to  all  lands  the 
story  of  the  world’s  accomplishments 
herewith  presented. 

CHAS.  C.‘  MOORE, 

President  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition.” 


FARM  NEWS  WITH  “PUNCH’ 


Kansas  Editors  Meet  at  Hays — Gov.  Cap¬ 
per  Among  Those  Present. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Gold¬ 
en  Belt  Editorial  Conference  took  place 
in  Hays,  Kan.,  on  Monday,  at  the  Fort 
Hays  Normal  School.  The  guests  of 
honor  were  Governor  Arthur  Capper,  of 
Kansas;  J.  C.  Mohler,  secretary  of  State 
Board  of  Agriculture;  Dean  Merle 
Thorpe,  of  the  University  of  Kansas ; 
former  Governor  E.  W.  Hoch;  Mrs.  Cora 
G.  Lewis,  of  the  State  Board  of  Admin¬ 
istration;  Homer  Talbot,  secretary  of 
League  Municipalities;  Walter  A.  John¬ 
son,  managing  editor  Topeka  Capital; 
D.  O.  McCray.  State  Journal;  Clad.  H. 
Thompson,  Kansas  City  Star;  F.  B.  Nich¬ 
ols,  Mail  and  Breeze,  and  Mrs.  Mabel  E. 
Graves. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  morning 
programme  was  the  place  farm  news 
has  in  a  newspaper.  The  conference  is¬ 
sued  a  general  open  letter  to  newspapers 
everywhere  asking  for  information  as 
how  to  obtain  real  farm  news  with 
“punch.” 

The  secretary,  P.  Caspar  Harvey,  was 
re-elected  to  send  out  the  call. 

Governor  Capper,  ex-Governor  Hoch 
and  Dean  Thorpe  spoke  in  the  afternoon 
at  a  luncheon  served  by  the  Normal 
School.  The  business  men  of  Hays  gave 
a  supper  in  honor  of  the  editors.  The 
department  of  music  presented  the  opera 
“Faust,”  complimentary  to  the  confer¬ 
ence,  conducted  by  Henry  Edwards  Mai 
loy,  with  Miss  Pearl  Sidenius  as  leading 
soloist. 

The  executive  committee  decided  to 
devote  the  entire  time  of  the  March  ses¬ 
sion  to  the  discussion  of  a  combined  cir¬ 
culation  to  be  offered  to  the  National 
Advertisers. 


New  Evening  Post  Correspondent 

David  Lawrence  has  been  appointed 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post.  Mr.  Lawrence  has 
done  some  of  the  most  important  work 
of  tlie  Associated  Press  for  several  years, 
including  such  ditticult  jobs  as  the 
Beatty  trial,  the  ^IcNamara  case  and  the 
Allen  shooting  I'ase  and  trials.  He  has 
twice  been  sent  to  ^Mexico,  once  during 
the  Madero  regime  and  again  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Orozco  revolution.  After 
the  nomination  of  President  Wilson,  he 
was  stationed  at  Sea  Girt  and  continued 
with  the  President-elect  until  his  in¬ 
auguration.  He  was  for  two  years  the 
IVhite  House  representative  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  international  situation  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  State,  War  and  Navy 
building. 


Detroit  News  Staff  Increasing 

The  Detroit  News  is  recalling  former 
stars  who  have  since  gone  to  other  papers 
throughout  the  country,  as  part  of  a 
plan  for  building  up  what  is  planned  to 
be  one  of  the  ablest  editorial  staffs  in 
the  country.  William  K.  Kelsey,  who 
has  been  with  the  Toledo  Times  and  the 
Detroit  Times,  has  returned  and  is  doing 
theatrical  and  musical  criticisms;  and 
Russell  Gore,  who  left  three  or  four 
years  ago  and  has  since  been  editorial 
writer  on  the  Pontiac  Press-Gazette, 
Grand  Rapid  News  and  (Chicago  Herald, 
is  now  doing  special  work  in  connection 
with  the  News  campaign  against  tuber¬ 
culosis. 


The  spirit  of  fair  play  is  freedom. 
That  the  rights  of  one  do  not  overlap 
the  rights  of  another  is  the  essence  of 
freedom. 


THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  AND  THE  JOURNALIST. 


BIG  “DOINGS’*  COMING 

IN  PITTSBURGH 


SUNDAY  AD  CONTRACTS  VALID 


Publication  of  a  Newspaper  on  That  Day 
a  Work  of  Necessity. 

A  decision  of  interest  to  every  news¬ 
paper  publisher  was  handed  down  in  the 
Missouri  Supreme  Court,  at  Jefferson 
City,  on  Thursday,  by  Chief  Justice 
Woodson. 

The  case  at  issue  was  a  suit  of  the 
Pulitzer  Publishing  Company  (St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch)  against  Henry  J.  Mc- 
Nichols  for  part  payment  on  a  contract 
for  Sunday  advertising.  McNichols’s  de¬ 
fense  was  that  the  publication  of  a  news¬ 
paper  on  Sunday  was  a  violation  of  tho 
State  Labor  Law. 

The  St.  Louis  Court  of  Appeals  de¬ 
cided  against  the  Post-Dispatch,  which 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  opinion  of  the  Chief  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  says: 

“The  only  question  presented  for  de¬ 
termination  is  whether  the  publication 
of  the  great  daily  papers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  on  Sunday  is  a  work  of  necessity. 

“The  great  service  the  press  is  ren¬ 
dering  humanity  is  performed  on  Sun¬ 
day  as  well  as  on  Monday  or  any  other 
day  of  the  week,  and  its  beneficence  is 
more  potent  on  the  former  than  on  the 
latter,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
toiling  masses  have  more  time  to  read 
the  papers  on  Sunday,  and  therefore  ac- 
<|uire  greater  knowledge  and  information 
from  them  on  that  day  than  on  any 
other  day  of  the  week.’’ 


Elaborate  Musical  Programme  Arranged 
by  the  Press  Club  to  Celebrate  Its 
Thirtieth  Anniversary — Noteworthy  Re- 
Union  Anticipated  of  Old-Time  News¬ 
paper  Men  of  the  Smoky  City. 


Pittsburgh  newspaper  men  will  cele¬ 
brate,  on  Wednesday  next,  the  thirtieth 
anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  Club.  The  observance 
will  take  the  form  of  an  “evening  of 
music,”  in  which  prominent  local  artists 
are  to  participate.  The  entertainment 
will  be  followed  by  a  series  of  informal 
celebrations  in  the  club’s  new  home, 
which  was  purchased  last  Spring,  and 
will  be  marked  by  a  reunion  of  scores  of 
men  active  in  Pittsburgh  newspaperdom 
during  the  last  half  century. 

Following  is  the  programme ; 

No.  1. — On  the  Sea . D.  Puck 

O  Peaceful  Night . K.  German 

(Double  Quartet.) 

No.  2.-— Piano  Solos  - 

Liebestraum  . F.  Liszt 

Itallade  In  G  Minor . F.  Cuopin 

M.  Eari  Truxell. 

No.  3. —  Solos — 

One  Fine  Day  (Madame  liut- 

terfly)  . Puccini 

A  Dream  . I.assen 

Valnka’s  Song  . Wlshaw 

Ave  Maria  (Otello) . Verdi 

Madame  Florence  Wiley  Zerbe. 

No.  4. — String  Quartet  in  D  major — 

Scherzo  )  . ^  Borodtne 

Notturno  J 

INTERMISSION. 

No.  3.— The  Happiest  Land . Hatton 

The  Ijong  Day  Closes . Sullivan 

Double  Quartet. 

No.  d. — Songs — 

.Toy  of  the  Morning . Ware 

I  Had  a  Dove . Huseb 

Honey  . I.ynnes 

The  Lullaby . Hamilton 

Madame  Florence  Wiley  Zerbe. 

No.  7. — String  Quartet-  - 

Norse  Child's  Reiiuiem. 

Slow  Valse. 

Minuet . F.  Zltteroart 

Double  Quartet  from  Mendelssohn  Choir. 

Mr.  John  Slefert,  Mr.  Tom  Morgan.  Mr.  A. 

Gerber,  Mr.  A.  McNaughton,  Mr.  Ed. 

Shively,  Mr.  Kav  Barth,  Mr.  H.  Gittings. 

Mr.  R.  I.,.  Tice. 

Jean  De  Backer  String  Quartet. 

Jean  De  Backer,  first  violin :  Wllllum 
Loessel,  second  violin  :  Pierre  De  Backer, 
viola  :  Joseph  C.  Derdeyn,  cello. 

Between  numbers  on  the  musical  pro¬ 
gram  brief  addresses  will  be  made  by  the  room.  In  addition  to  this  collection  are 
surviving  charter  members.  The  veteran  in  autographed  portraits  of  famous  men  in 
the  point  of  earliest  service  in  the  Pitts-  all  walks  of  life  who  have  been  enter- 
burgh  newspaper  field  is  Percy  F.  Smith,  tained  by  the  club. 

who  was  assistant  city  editor  of  the  old  These  surviving  charter  members  of 
Pittsburgh  Evening  Telegraph  in  18G5.  the  club  compose  the  honorary  commlt- 
Mr.  Smith  has  presented  the  Press  Club  tee  in  charge  of  the  anniversary  arrange- 
with  a  wonderful  collection  of  photo-  ments:  Major  William  II.  Davis,  found- 
graphs  of  oldtime  Pittsburghers,  and  sev-  er  of  the  Pittsburgh  News  Agency  and 
eral  groups  of  the  editorial  staffs  of  the  former  postmaster  of  Pittsburgh  under 
newspapers  of  40  years  ago.  Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Taft;  Col. 

The  Pittsburgh  Press  Club  was  organ-  Thomas  J.  Keenan,  former  owner  of  the 
ized  in  the  spring  of  1881,  and  its  char-  Pittsburgh  Press  and  founder  of  the  Na- 
ter  was  obtained  four  years  later.  Its  tional  I^eague  of  Press  Clubs,  and  who 
members  claim  for  it  the  honor  of  being  now  is  president  of  the  Isle  of  Pines 
the  oldest  in  point  of  continuous  exist-  Company ;  William  H.  Seif,  former  busi- 
ence  among  the  bonafide  newspaper  men’s  ness  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Times, 
organizations  of  the  country.  In  34  who  is  now  a  wealthy  real  estate  opera- 
years  its  doors  have  never  been  closed,  tor ;  Col.  Robert  W.  Herbert,  publisher 
and  during  all  that  time  it  has  been  in  the  of  the  Greensburg  News-Tribune,  of 
sole  control  of  active  newspaper  men.  In  Greensburg,  Pa. ;  John  S.  Ritenour,  edi- 
nearly  every  instance  members  who  have  torial  writer  on  the  Pittsburgh  Dispatch ; 
left  the  active  newspaper  field  are  placed  Erasmus  Wilson,  the  “Quiet  Observer” 
in  the  associate  membership  list.  It  is  on  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette  Times ;  G.  F. 
declared  by  Pittsburghers  that  while  Muller,  former  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Drew 
there  are  press  clubs  which  claim  prior  Bulletin,  who  is  now  retired.  Parke 

organization,  they  are  no  longer  con-  The  “Evening  of  Music”  is  planned  as  one-yc 
trolled  exclusively  by  newspaper  men.  a  benefit  performance  and  undoubtedly  llerbe 
The  Press  Club  during  its  struggling  will  be  patronized  in  a  most  liberal  man- 
years  accumulated  a  building  fund,  and  ner  by  the  people  of  Pittsburgh.  All 
last  Spring  purchased  a  three-story  build-  ticket  holders  will  be  invited  to  the  in- 
ing  in  Fourth  avenue  opposite  the  new  formal  jubilee  planned  to  be  held  at  the  ,  , , 


NEW  WRITING  ROOM,  PITT.SBURGH  PRES.S  CLUB 
Autographed  Photographs  of  Famous  Guests  of  the  Club  Are  to  Be  Seen  on  the 
Walls,  Including  One  of  Edwin  Booth. 


CALL  FOR  N.  E.  A.  CONVENTION 


tmn.  lias  issued  a  call  for  the  annual  con-  Veteran  Texas  Editor 

vent  ion,  to  be  held  in  New  York  Citv, 

June  l!)-28.  There  are  2,0(X)  members  of  C.  E.  Gilbert,  editor  and  publisher  of 
ihc  association  in  the  United  States,  Matagorda  County  News  and  Mid- 
fifty  of  whom  reside  in  Texas,  and  it  is  ^]o“st  Farmer,  published  at  Bay  CHty, 
expected  that  there  will  be  a  very  large  1  was  one  of  the  veteran  Texas 

attendance  at  the  New  York  convention,  newspaper  men  attending  the  recent  an- 
Among  the  prominent  men  who  have  '““^1  meeting  of  the  Texas  Editorial  As- 
been  assigned  to  places  on  the  program  at  Dallas.  Mr.  Gilbert  was  for- 

are  Governor  Whitman  of  New  York,  publisher  of  the  old  Dallas  Evening 

Mayor  John  P.  .Mitchel  of  New  York  Citv,  Herald,  which  was  combined  with  the 
John  Clyde  Oswald  of  New  York,  Joe  published  by  Colonel  William 

Mitchell  Chappel  of  Boston,  Dean  Walter  Ctccne  isterett,  the  Dallas  Times,  form- 
Williams  of  the  University  of  Missouri  present  publication  known  as  the 

School  of  .Journalism,  Dean  Will  II.  Dnllas  Times-Herald.  Mr.  Gilbert  pub- 
Mayes  of  the  University  of  Texas  School  lisbed  the  Times-Herald  until  1893,  part 
of  .lournalism,  the  Secretary  of  the  this  time  having  as  his  associate 
Navy.  Josephus  Daniels,  Congressman  Clark,  now  editor  in  chief  of 

L.  C.  Crompton  of  Michigan,  John  Temple  the  Etallas  and  (Jalveston  News.  Mr  Gil- 
Graves  of  Washington,  Homer  D.  Wade  later  established  the  Abilene  (Tex.) 
of  Stamford,  Texas,  and  many  other  pub-  Reporter,  publishing  the  first  few  edi- 
lisbers  of  nation-wide  nmminenee  tlOllS  ill  a  tent. 


J.  Kingsi.ey  Burnett, 
President  Pittsburgh  Press  Club 


New  A.  N.  P.  A.  Member  Labor,  business,  finance,  government 

The  Coming  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Leader  itself,  are  all  only  late  things  in  tho 
is  now  an  active  member  of  the  American  world.  Breathing,  the  beating  of  the 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association.  heart,  fear  and  hate  and  lust,  are  old. 


THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  AND  THE  JOURNALIST. 


NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  UNANIMOUSLY  OPPOSED  TO  USE  OF  COUPONS 

Letters  from  All  Parts  of  the  United  States  Show  that  Sentiment  Has  Crystallized  Into  Determination  to  Put 
an  End  to  Their  Employment  in  Merchandising — Number  of  Publications  Rejecting  All  Kinds  of 
Coupon  Advertising  Rapidly  Increasing — Importance  of  Securing  Passage  of  Law 
Prohibiting  Employment  of  These  Trade  Leeches  Is  Urged. 


[Th»*  Editok  and  Pi  Bi.isHKR  has  re- 
ceivt'd  a  larffe  iiuiniHT  of  U-ttors  from 
jiiililiHliors  exprosain};  tlieir  apprwiatioii 
of  file  work  it  is  doinj'  to  »*limiiiat«*  tin- 
use  of  eoiiiKUis  in  Itusiness.  There  are 
so  many  of  them  that  they  cannot  all 
1h‘  presented  in  a  siiif'le  issue  of  this 
puhlication.  An  examination  of  tho8<‘ 
printe<l  lielow  shows  that  all  are  vitally 
and  jwrsistently  opposed  to  tlo-se  uii- 
nwessary  taxes  ujam  merchandising. 
If  anyone  is  in  doubt  as  tti  the  desirabil¬ 
ity  of  banishing  coujMms  from  all  trade 
transactions,  this  doubt  will  Ik*  removed 
after  reading  the  following  excerpts. 
Kd.J 

t’.  K.  IlLANDiN,  Bimineas  Manager  ISt. 
I'aul  ItiMpatch  and  Pioneer  Press. — “In 
reference  to  the  coupon  evil  which  I  pre¬ 
sume  also  refers  to  trading  stamps,  it  may 
Ik*  unite  unneces.sary  for  me  to  state  that 
the  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press  have  al¬ 
ways  l)een  unalterably  opposed  to  the  use 
of  such  premiums  by  the  retail  trade ;  in 
fact,  our  objections  are  so  pronounc*ed 
that  we  refuse  to  allow  trading  stamp  or 
cou|M)n  advertising  of  any  nature  in  our 
pa|»er.  We  have  de<*lined  thousands  of 
dollars  worth  of  business  for  pre(is»*ly 
the  same  reasons  s«u  forward  in  your 
cotnmuuication.'' 

(I.  .1.  pAl..\tKK,  Cenerul  Miiiiatpr,  Hous¬ 
ton  I  Post. — "I  am  especially  in¬ 

terested  in  the  camiiaign  you  are  waging 
against  the  <-on|Km  evil,  because  in  various 
forms  I  have  seen  its  hanuful  effects — 
not  to  the  newspa|M*r,  but  to  the  merchant 
or  manufa«'turer.  When  the  user  of  cou¬ 
pons  or  iK*rceutage  schemes  of  any  kind 
learns  the  following,  the  evil  will  be 
abate<l : 

■'First. — \o  advertising  can  Ik*  iter- 
manently  profitable  unless  it  cieates  a 
desire  for  the  merchandise  and  therefore 
creates  business. 

“StH-ond. — CoujKtn  schemes,  at  best, 
simply  switch  business  temimrarily — they 
<lo  not  create  a  dollar's  worth  of  busi- 
nes.s. 

“Third. — The  ‘Old  .Man  of  the  Sea’  will 
cling  to  your  shoulders  in  the  sha|>e  of  a 
l>ercentage  on  your  entire  sales,  and  even 
newspajier  advertising  will  not  create 
enough  business  to  offset  the  drain  on 
your  profits. 

“Fourth. — Xewspai)er  advertising  is 
creative  of  business  and  no  article  can 
be  profitably  advertised  that  cannot  be  so 
de8<*ril>ed  as  to  create  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  reader.” 

Di’ulky  C.  Harrow,  Manager  Pensa¬ 
cola  (Fla.)  Journal. — “We  are  certainly 
not  hesitant  in  expressing  our  disapproval 
of  the  merchandising  coupon  schemes. 
There  has  never  b<*en  the  slightest  doubt 
in  our  minds  that  the  coupon  used  as  a 
premium  constitutes  an  evil  and  a  menace 
to  honest  merchandising.  The  man  who 
thinks  he  is  getting  something  for  noth¬ 
ing  usually  is  getting  something — he  is 
getting  stung.  This  paper  has  always 
fought  the  premium  idea  in  subs<*riptions 
and  has  never  used  premiums  for  the 
same  reasons  that  it  offers  in  argument 
against  their  use  by  manufacturers.  If 
there  is  anything  we  can  do  to  assist  in 
the  fight  on  this  evil  you  can  count  on 
us  to  co-operate  with  you.” 

Lowell  (Mass.)  CouriiT-Citisen  Corn- 
pang. — “We  certainly  appreciate  the  fight 
that  Thk  Epitor  a.nd  Publisher  has 
lK*<'n  waging  against  the  coupon  evil.  The 
Isiwell  merchants  are  generally  under  an 
agreement  not  to  us<*  <*oupons  in  any  way, 
but  they  are  used  by  some  of  the  smaller 
dealers.  ,\  very  vigorous  effort  has  been 
made  in  the  past  few  months  by  tbe 
Trade  Travel  Coupon  people  to  get  a 
hold  here.  The  merchants  have  generally 
declined  to  get  into  the  scheme,  and  the 
Courier-Citizen  refused  to  accept  their 
advertising.  Whether  they  have  given  up 


the  fight  in  this  city  or  not  we  do  not 
know,  but  they  are  not  as  active  as  they 
have  iieen.” 

K.  W.  HARRirrx,  Editor,  Hirminghatn 
(Mo.)  .\ge  Herald. — “As  1  understand 
it,  the  profit  in  the  coupon  business,  or 
rather  the  trading  stamp  scheme,  is  in  the 
large  number  of  cou|k>uk  that  are  never 
presented  for  payment.  In  making  their 
returns  for  the  Federal  Income  Tax  I 
suppose  that  these  companies  evade  taxa¬ 
tion  by  holding  out  the  amount  of  the 
stamps  not  presented  for  collection  as  a 
liability.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  what 
we  oitght  to  do  is  try  to  aid  the  Federal 
(lovernment  some  way  in  getting  at  this 
phase  of  their  business.  Will  it  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  enact  legislation  making  it  illegal 
for  any  c-ompany  to  declare  dividends 
bas*><l  on  unredeemed  stamps? 

“Uei'ently  there  appeared  an  article  in 
The  Epitor  and  Publisher  in  which  the 
writer,  who  seemed  to  have  a  great  deal 
of  information  on  this  subject,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  bills  taxing  the 
trading  stamp  companies  in  different 
states  would  prove  ineffectual  as  they  had 
already  done  in  a  number  of  states  where 
the  bills  had  been  declared  unconstitu¬ 
tional.  He  expressed  the  view  that  some 
'cgislalion  would  have  to  be  enacted  along 
ihe  line  I  suggest  above.  I  think  it  is 
•cry  important  that  we  a<  t  at  this  time 
in  the  right  way,  and  that  we  ought  to 
get  all  the  information  possible  lK*fore 
attempting  to  bring  it  up  liefore  any  con¬ 
gressional  committee.” 

W.  P.  Lyo.n,  Business  Manager  of  the 
San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  Herald. — “We 
agree  with  you  entirely  on  the  evil  effects 
of  coupons.  In  our  territory  we  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  oiH*nly  wage  war  against 
trading  stamps,  and  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  cases  have  succeeded  in 
driving  them  out  of  our  community,  and 
we  are  in  a  position  to  report  progress 
in  those  instances.  We  do  not  believe 
at  all  in  any  of  these  so-called  profit 
sharing  propositions,  whether  it  be  a  trade 
stamp  or  a  coupon  in  a  package,  or  any 
kind  of  a  scheme  which  in  reality  is  a 
tax  on  the  business. 

“We  are  advised  of  a  new  concern 
which  has  paid  off  to  the  promoters  the 
original  investment  in  less  than  a  year, 
and  will  pay  profits  which  are  almost 
immoral  in  the  future.  We  know,  of 
course,  that  this  tax  in  the  last  analysis 
comes  out  of  the  consumer.  One  thing 
that  we  object  to  most  strenuously  is  the 
fact  that  in  taking  it  out  of  the  consumer 
these  schemes  reduce  the  volume  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  which  we  are  thor¬ 
oughly  interested.  We  presume,  as  you 
state,  that  these  schemes  have  a  tendency 
to  discourage  the  small  retailer  and  throw 
business  into  the  hands  of  the  large  manu¬ 
facturers.  In  fact,  for  every  reason  that 
has  been  put  forth,  we  are  against  the 
coupon  evil  and  intend  to  fight  it  to  a 
finish  with  all  the  influence  we  can  bring 
to  bear.” 

D.  W.  Ifet,  Business  Manager  iVal- 
la  Walla  Union. — “We  quite  agree 
with  you  that  the  coupon  proposition  is 
a  national  evil.  We  fear,  however,  that 
to  eliminate  this  evil  will  require  almost 
endless  effort  on  the  part  of  newspaper 
publishers.  You  are  to  be  commended  in 
the  work  you  have  undertaken.” 

Frank  D.  Nobthbi'p,  Business  Man¬ 
ager  the  Oklahoma  Times. — “In  Okla¬ 
homa  City  there  is  a  concern  that  believes 
in  the  trading  stamp.  One  of  the  three 
papers  ran  some  of  this  copy.  .\n  effort 
was  made  to  induce  the  Times  to  make 
a  contract  to  run  it.  Upon  our  refusal 
the  attorney  for  the  advertiser  took  Ihe 
matter  up  with  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment.  hoping  to  get  an  order  from  that 
source  making  it  obligatory  on  the  part 
of  a  publication  to  run  legitimate  adver¬ 
tising  of  any  character,  or  forfeit  its 
post  office  franchise.  Of  course,  as  you 


know,  the  I’ost  Office  Department  refused 
to  c-onsider  the  matter  at  all.  There  has 
been  a  very  successful  tight  waged  against 
trading  stamps  in  Oklahoma  City  by  the 
Uetailers’  Association,  and  we  hope  that 
we  have  this  business  practically  stami>ed 
out.” 

Fred  B.  King,  General  Manager  Glov- 
ersville  (N.  Y.)  Morning  Herald. — “It 
would  seem  that  the  best,  most  practical 
argument  against  the  coupon  plan  of 
companies  and  conc*erns  making  up  the  so- 
called  profit  sharing  corporations  can  be 
seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  price  asked 
for  various  articles  and  that  asked  by 
reputable  dealers  in  any  city  or  town  of 
any  size  in  the  country.  Such  compari¬ 
son  will  disclose  the  fact  that  the  savers 
of  cou|K)ns  are  paying  exorbitant  prices 
for  the  articles  of  merchandise  thus  se¬ 
cured.  I’ersons  who  care  to  investigate 
will  ascertain  that  they  are  aclually  pay¬ 
ing  dearly  for  their  goods,  and  their  minds 
will  lie  quickly  disabused  of  the  idea 
that  they  are  getting  something  for  noth¬ 
ing.  Your  campaign  against  profit  shar¬ 
ing  coupons  is  most  commendable  from 
all  points  of  view.” 

The  Great  Bend  (Kans.)  Daily  Tri¬ 
bune. — “The  coupon  or  trading  stamp 
store  may  sometime  stifle  or  seriously 
menace  all  competition,  but  in  so  far  as  its 
effects  in  a  country  town  "are  concerned 
it  does  not  seem  to  make  much  difference. 
Hut  there  is  one  point  where  it  affects 
the  publisher  in  the  small  town,  and  that 
is  that  the  store  that  detiends  on  a  cou¬ 
pon  proiKisition  does  not  advertise  so 
much  as  the  store  that  does  not.  The 
average  trade  apparently  pays  little  at-, 
teiition  to  the  coupon  deal,  but  the  many 
customers  of  the  coupon  store  who  do  not 
save  their  coufKins  are  helping  the  store 
carry  the  same  for  the  customers  who 
do  use  them.” 

H.  E.  Hen.nett,  Business  Manager 
Binghamton  (X.  Y.)  Press  and  Leader. — 
“It  is  my  opinion  that  trading  stamps 
are  a  delusion  and  a  snare  to  the  public 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  costly  form 
of  advertising  a  merchant  or  manufac¬ 
turer  (^an  adopt.  Binghamton  has  been 
practu*ally  free  from  the  trading  stamp 
fever  for  nearly  15  years.  This  con- 
dilion  is  largely  the  result  of  the  bitter 
antagonism  of  the  members  of  the  local 
.Vdvertisers  and  Merchailts  Association. 
Early  in  the  game  the  members  of  this 
organization  ‘went  after’  the  S.  &  H. 
|M*ople  with  a  trading  stamp  company  of 
their  own,  dispensing  red  coupons  with 
purchases  at  nearly  100  stores.  For  about 
one  year  there  was  a  merry  war  between 
the  ‘home’  stamps  and  the  S.  &  II.,  and 
the  trading  stamp  proposition  was  liter¬ 
ally  talked  to  death.  The  ‘home’  com¬ 
pany  discontinued  business  and  while  the 
Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Co.  have  maintained 
a  premium  store  here  ever  since,  their 
business  is  confined  largely  to  tlie  tea 
stores  and  a  relatively  few  of  the  small 
stores,  such  as  grocers  and  butchers, 
located  in  the  suburbs.  I  think  the  num¬ 
ber  of  families  in  Binghamton  who  col¬ 
lect  trading  stamps  of  any  kind  is  nil, 
and  I  am  sure  that  so  long  as  the  jierson- 
nel  of  the  Advertisers  and  Merchants  As¬ 
sociation  remains  the  same  the  coupons 
will  lie  unable  to  gain  any  great  vogue  in 
this  section.” 

Edward  E.  Brodie,  Publisher  Oregon 
City  (Ore.)  Enterprise. — “Mr.  Brandeis 
is  right.  The  mis-named  ‘profit  sharing 
coupon  plan’  is  a  cancerous  growth  on 
American  business,  and  has  reached  a 
stage  where  governmental  interference 
should  be  welcomed  and  encouraged.  This 
‘something  for  nothing’  idea  has  run  to 
seed  in  many  parts  of  this  country.  There 
is  nothing  to  it  It  can’t  be  done  and 
thinking  people  realize  it.  Last  year 
Oregon  City  was  cursed  with  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  these  devices,  and  the  mer¬ 
chants  got  together  and  threw  them  out 


bodily,  as  far  as  they  were  able.  They 
hud  and  still  have  the  co-operation  of  the 
newspapers  in  their  effort  to  do  a  legiti¬ 
mate  business  along  legitimate  lines. 

“I  read  with  real  pleasure  your  article 
in  the  issue  of  November  20  of  The  Edi¬ 
tor  AND  Publisher  and  Journalist.  It 
contains  much  food  for  thought  and  fur 
reflection,  and  ought  to  be  educational 
to  a  convincing  extent.” 

F.  A.  Miller,  Editor  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune. — “Certainly  the  shrewd 
business  man,  even  if  he  falls  into  tem- 
IKirary  error,  must  ultimately  realize  that 
the  trading  staniji,  under  whatever  form  it 
masks,  is  not,  in  the  final  analysis,  a  good 
thing  for  his  business.  It  would  be  well 
if  competitors  could  get  clo.ser  together  on 
some  things  that  they  might  create  a 
jiriK-ess  of  elimination,  thereby  ridding 
themselves  of  those  things,  such  as  trad¬ 
ing  stamps,  which  are  a  leach  on  their 
business  and  likely  to  engender  ill  feel¬ 
ing  sooner  or  later  on  the  part  of  the 
customer.  A  business  enterprise  should 
be  so  conducted  that  it  will  stand  on  its 
own  merits  and  not  require  the  artificial 
prop  of  the  trading  stamp  or  any  other 
similar  scheme.  The  use  of  such  schemes 
has  a  strong  tendency  to  cheapen  the  user 
in  the  eyes  of  dignified,  worthwhile  con¬ 
sumers.  It  ought  always  to  be  kept  in 
mind  that  gaining  money  should  nut  be 
the  sole  basis  of  the  conduct  of  any  busi¬ 
ness.” 

L.  E.  Bontz,  Publisher  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Umon. — “I  entirely  agree  with 
.vou  in  .vour  fight  against  the  growing 
coupon  evil.  This  device  is  a  tax  upon 
the  consumer,  but  is  playing  upon  the 
consumer’s  desire  to  get  something  for 
nothing,  which  he  does  not  really  get.  1 
would  like  to  see  the  whole  business  wiped 
out.” 

M'.  B.  Southwell,  Business  Manager 
Dcs  .ifoines  (la.)  Register. — ‘‘Des  Moines 
is  (Hiite  free  from  trading  stamp  and 
similar  evils,  the  large  and  more  repre¬ 
sentative  stores  being  entirely  free  from 
this — what  we  consider  undesirable  and 
uniirofitable  business  policy,  viewing  it 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  retailer.” 

.Marco  Morrow,  Advertising  Manager 
Topeka  (Kas.)  Daily  Capital. — “The 
trading  stamp  and  profit  sharing  cxiupon 
evil,  like  all  gift  enterprises,  is  based  on 
an  almost  universal  weakness  of  human 
nature — the  latent  desire  to  get  something 
for  nothing.  In  theory  it  is  economically 
unsound,  and  in  practice  it  places  an  ex¬ 
pensive  and  unnecessary  tax  upon  trade. 
The  majority  of  the  victims  of  the  sys¬ 
tem — ^merchant  and  manufacturer  alike — 
are  opposed  to  the  idea,  but  are  driven 
into  it  from  motives  of  self  defense,  and 
would  welcxime  any  measure  which  would 
effectually  wipe  out  the  nuisance.” 

.1.  W.  Hays,  Business  Manager  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal. — “We 
are  in  sympathy  with  you  in  regard  to  the 
trailing  stamp  proposition.” 

(i.  I{.  Chadbourne,  Editor  Kennebec 
Journal,  Augusta,  Me. — “If  you  ask  us 
for  advice  concerning  the  trading  stamp 
business,  we  must  ask  you  to  use  your 
own  intelligence.  Let  us  ask  you  a  few 
questions;  For  what  do  you  suppose 
these  trading  stamp  concerns  are  in  busi¬ 
ness?  If  there  is  no  money  in  issuing  these 
hillions  of  worthless  slips  of  paper  to 
‘give’  to  you,  why  do  you  suppose  they 
are  issued? 

“If  there  is  money  in  it,  who  pays  for 
it.  unless  the  one  who  buys  the  goods 
with  which  the  ‘(*oupons’  or  ‘certificates’ 
are  ‘given’?  When  you  pay  your  good 
money  for  ‘coupons’  and  ‘certific^ates’  you 
buy  worthless  slips  of  paper  unless  you 
take  the  trouble  to  collect  on  them,  at  high 
prices,  such  things  (in  most  cases)  as 
you  do  not  need,  and  for  which,  to  reacth 
the  desired  amount,  you  are  liable  to  pur¬ 
chase  other  needless  things  to  get  cou¬ 
pons.” 


Secure  a  Firm  Grip  on  Boston 

Study  Metropolitan  Boston  dealers.  A  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  their  likes  and  dislikes  will  help  you  secure  a 
firm  grip  on  Boston. 

If  Metropolitan  Boston  dealers  are  against  certain  fea¬ 
tures  of  advertising  and  merchandising  campaigns,  it  is 
because  their  customers  are  against  them.  If  they  favor 
other  features,  it  is  because  their  customers  favor  them. 

Understand  the  dealers  of  Metropolitan  Boston  and  you’ll 
understand  their  customers — 1,556,932  of  them  in  the  39 
cities  and  towns  comprising  Metropolitan  Boston. 

The  Boston  American  will  help  you  secure  a  firm  grip  on 
Boston,  It  will  help  you  analyze  the  local  situation  govern¬ 
ing  the  sale  of  a  product  similar  to  yours. 

The  Boston  American  will,  if  you  wish,  supply  informa¬ 
tion  covering  the  local  dealer  attitude  toward  various  ad¬ 
vertising  mediums,  coupons  in  advertisements,  manufac¬ 
turers’  follow-up  literature,  window  displays,  indoor  dis¬ 
plays,  sampling,  demonstrating  and  the  use  of  premiums. 

This  information  will  help  you  back  up  your  plans  with 
facts. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  tell  you  more  about  our  plan  of  co¬ 
operating  with  advertisers  and  to  supply  such  information 
as  you  need.  Your  request  for  such  information  will  not 
obligate  you  in  any  way. 


80-82  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

New  York  Office  ChicaRO  Office 

1789  Broadway  504  Hearst  Building 
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THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  AND  THE  JOURNALIST. 


MEN  OF  INDIANA  PRESS 
MEET  IN  INDIANAPOLIS 


Important  Addresses  on  Subjects  of  Wide 

Interest  —  More  Political  Advertising 

Advocated — Uniformity  in  Advertising 

Rates  Urged  —  Good  Word  for  City 

E<litors  and  for  “Clean’’  Papers. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  In¬ 
diana  I’ress  Association  was  held  in  the 
Clavpool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  on  Thurs¬ 
day  and  Friday  (yesterday).  President 
Charles  G.  Sefrit  of  Washington,  Ind., 
was  in  the  chair.  In  the  course  of  his 
address  on  “The  Objects  of  the  Nonpar¬ 
tisan  tjrganization  of  Indiana  Newspaper 
I’uhlishers,”  he  said: 

“A  month  or  so  ago  a  citizen  of  In¬ 
diana  whose  acquaintance  was  limited  to 
a  small  part  of  the  state  where  he 
lives  and  a  numerically  insignificant 
circle  of  friends  outside  of  that  im¬ 
mediate  territory,  decided  to  ask  for  his 
party  nomination  for  the  highest  office 
in  the  state  government.  Wisely  he 
Ix'gan  his  campaign  by  inserting  in  all 
the  newspapers  of  his  party  an  adver¬ 
tisement  setting  out  his  aspirations  and 
briefly  outlining  his  claims.  The  con- 
•^quence  was  immediate  and  astonishing. 
Within  a  week  the  whole  state  was  dis¬ 
cussing  him,  and  he  became  almost  at 
once  a  factor  in  the  race. 

"The  advertisement  cost  this  candidate 
a  few  hundred  dollars.  As  many  thou¬ 
sands  twice  over  expended  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  methods  of  political  campaign¬ 
ing  would  not  have  had  half  the  effect. 
He  got  right  to  the  people.  The  In¬ 
diana  public  is  made  up  of  newspaper 
readers,  and  this  citizen,  practically  un¬ 
known  a  few  months  ago,  today,  by  vir- 
t<ie  of  a  newspaper  advertisement,  has 
indirectly  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
every  family  of  his  party  in  the  state 
where  a  newspaper  goes.” 

Lew  M.  O’Bannon  of  Corydon,  Ind., 
spoke  on  “Advertising  Rates,”  saying, 
tiiat  in  his  opinion  there  was  less  regu¬ 
larity  al)out  charges  for  advertising 
space  than  in  any  other  branch  of  the 
business.  “In  making  job  department 
l)rcsses,  he  said,  the  office  was  careful  to 
consider  cost  of  materials,  the  time  of 
printer,  and  other  expenses  that  entered 
into  the  work  -with  care  and  accuracy, 
but  in  quoting  advertising  rates  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  guess  work  was  a  large  figure. 

“I  believe  that  there  is  more  need  of  a 
l>etter  understanding  between  publishers 
on  this  subject  than  on  any  other  phase 
of  our  business.  I  stand  ready  to  co¬ 
operate  with  my  fellow  publishers  in 
any  proper  move,  looking  to  the  estab- 
b-siiment  of  greater  uniformity  in  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  and  hence  to  larger  an<l 
more  encouraging  incomes  from  the  sale 
of  advertising  space.” 

"The  City  Fiditor  Is  the  Newspaja-r.’’ 
-aid  Hassal  T.  Sullivan  in  his  talk  on 
" 'the  City  Editor  and  Publisher.”  "This 
revelation  may  shock  some  of  you  pub¬ 
lishers  who  have  Wen  sitting  in  your 
big  swivel  chairs  and  patting  yourself 
<in  the  back  saying,  ‘I  am  the  news.'  or 
whatever  it  may  1m‘. 

"Who  is  it  that  tells  the  reporters 
where  to  look  for  stories?  Who  is  it 
that  edits  their  copy  so  it  will  ajtpr-al 
to  the  newspaj>er  readers?  Who  is  it 
that  writes  the  heads?  Who  is  it  that 
says  where  each  story  shall  W  dis- 
playe<l?  In  nearly  every  one  of  your 
'hops  the  answer  is  ‘the  city  editor.’ 
The  only  excuse  for  a  newspajrer's  ex¬ 
istence  is  to  supply  the  demand  for 
news  of  hs-al  hapi)eiiiu>js. 

“The  publisher  should  not  handicap 
bis  city  e<litor  by  »s>m|»elling  him  to 
work  on  a  jM)liey-ri<lden  rag.  la-t  the 
city  editor  tell  the  news  without  color. 
Express  your  jicrsonal  opinions  and 
preferences  on  the  editorial  page.” 

.lohn  L.  Clough  of  Indianapolis  spoke 
on  “.4dvertising  and  Its  Relation  to 
New spajiers.”  His  talk  covered  the  sub¬ 
ject  from  the  viewjwint  of  the  ailver- 
tisiiig  agency  and  he  ^ve  much  infor¬ 
mation  of  value  reganling  the  handling 
of  foreign  advertising  by  the  small  town 
dailies  and  weeklies.  He  advocated 
greater  recognition  of  the  work  done  by 


the  agency,  told  of  the  swing  of  the  pen¬ 
dulum  toward  the  intensive  cultivation 
of  local  fields  through  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  and  away  from  the  ‘national 
advertising  campaigns  as  they  used  to  be 
conducted  in  national  publications.” 

He  advocated  co-operation,  saying  that 
the  small  town  papers  could  do,  much 
more  easily  and  cheaply  because  on  a 
smaller  scale,  what  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Chicago  Tribune  are  doing  on 
a  pretentious  scale  for  advertisers.  He 
urged  cleanly  conducted  papers,  not  only 
for  their  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  advertiser  who  likes  to  appear  in 
good  company.  He  dwelt  upon  the  fact 
that  advertising  had  raised  the  standard 
of  journalism  and  declared  that  in¬ 
dependence  in  editorial  policy  made  ad¬ 
vertisers  value  space  in  a  publication 
more  highly. 

Other  speakers  on  the  Thursday  after¬ 
noon  program  were  J.  F.  Warfel,  presi¬ 
dent  Indiana  Associated  Weeklies,  La¬ 
doga,  on  “The  Place  of  the  Country 
Weekly  in  the  Newspaper  Field”; 
George  D.  Lindsay,  president  Northern 
Indiana  Editorial  Association,  Marion, 
Indiana,  on  “Standards  of  Cost  in  News¬ 
paper  Production”;  Miss  Blanche  C. 
Foster,  president  of  the  Women’s  Press 
Club  of  Indiana,  Indianapolis,  on  “The 
Woman’s  Page  in  the  Country  News¬ 
paper”;  Newton  J.  Spencer,  president 
Republican  Editorial  Association,  Green¬ 
field,  on  “How  Much  Loyalty  Does  a 
County  Paper  Owe  Its  Town?” 

Speakers  on  the  Thursday  evening  pro¬ 
gram  were,  Walter  Bradfute,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  on  “Who  Pays  the  Bills?”;  and 
Miss  Sagie  Velle  Fenton,  Logansport,  on 
“The  Mission  of  the  Weekly  Paper.” 

Speakers  at  yesterday  morning’s  ses¬ 
sion  were  Mrs.  Juliet  U.  Strauss,  Rock¬ 
ville,  on  “Confessions  of  a  Reformed 
Poet,”  and  J.  W.  Piercy,  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Journalism,  on  “What 
is  News?” 

Coupons  Are  a  Cancer 

Alexander  MacGregor,  of  Houghton  & 
Dutton  Co.,  a  concern  that  uses  coupons, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  New  England  Dry 
Goods  Association  in  Boston,  spoke 
against  their  use.  He  said:  “They  are 
based  on  the  wrong  principle  of  merchan¬ 
dising.  Goods  should  be  sold  on  their 
merit  at  business  prices  and  on  a  busi¬ 
ness  basis.  Stamps  and  coupons  are  a 
cancer.” 


STILL  CONSIDERING 


Revision  of  Rates  on  “Press”  Sure  to 

Come,  But  Schedule  Not  Yet  Ready. 

Conferences  are  still  going  on  between 
the  American  Telegraph  &  Telephone  Co., 
the  Western  Union  Co.  and  the  Postal 
Co.,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  big  users 
of  wires  for  “press”  matter  on  the  other, 
over  the  question  of  re-adjusting  rates,  in 
view  of  the  recent  sharp  cuts  on  the  night 
tariff  on  leased  wires. 

News  associations  and  newspai)er  pub¬ 
lishers  maintain  their  interest  not  only 
in  an  abatement  of  rates  for  day  “press” 
over  leased  wires,  but  upon  rates  for  such 
telegrams,  whether  day  or  night,  as  do  not 
come  over  leased  wires. 

The  parties  in  interest  are  working 
over  a  schedule  and  a  decision  is  likely 
to  be  rendered  within  the  next  week  or  so. 

Very  likely  the  matter  will  occupy  at 
least  a  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
regular  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
Associated  Press,  next  Wednesday. 


MAY  AUCTION  NEWSPAPERS 

Janies  Smith,  Jr.’s  Newark  (N.  J.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Star  and  Eagle  to  Be  Sold. 

There  is  still  much  speculation  in  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.,  as  to  the  percentage  of  his 
indebtedness  that  the  Fidelity  Trust 
Company,  trustee  for  James  Smith,  Jr., 
formerly  United  States  Senator,  will  be 
able  to  pay  eventually.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  the  amount  of  the  assets 
probably  will  increase  considerably,  and 
that  the  liabilities  may  be  somewhat 
lessened.  It  is  expected  that  the  re¬ 
ceiver  appointed  for  Mr.  Smith’s  news¬ 
paper  properties,  the  Morning  Eagle 
and  the  Evening  Star,  will  soon  dispose 
of  them  at  public  sale  and  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum  of  cash  may  thus  be 
realized. 


Becomes  .\ctive  A.  N.  P.  A.  Member 

The  membership  in  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association  of  the  Find¬ 
lay  (O.)  Republican  has  been  transferred 
from  the  associate  to  the  active  class. 
The  Day,  of  New  York  City,  has  been 
elected  to  active  membership  in  the  asso¬ 
ciation. 


COBB  TO  BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 


Age-Herald  of  That  City  to  Push  Its 
Weekly  Farm  and  Home  Issue. 

Feeepobt,  Ill.,  November  30. — News 
has  reached  here  that  N.  T.  Cobb,  until 
about  two  years  ago  managing  editor  of 
the  Freeport  Journal  (which  paper  he 
sold  and  went  to  Dothan,  Ala.,  to  engage 
in  farm  and  industrial  development 
work),  has  again  entered  the  newspaper 
field,  having  connected  for  next  year 
with  the  Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

Mr.  Cobb’s  work  will  be  state-wide,  and 
he  will  spend  his  time  in  the  interest  of 
the  weekly  farm  and  home  edition  of  the 
paper,  visiting  many  localities  which, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  the  boll  weevil, 
have  been  forced  to  revolutionize  their 
farm  methods  completely  and  take  up 
diversification. 

Mr.  Cobb  is  a  newspaper  man  of  ex¬ 
perience,  and  before  coming  North  in 
1906  had  been  a  writer  on  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Daniels’  Raleigh  News  and  Ob¬ 
server  on  industrial  development  lines. 
He  was  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  Dothan,  and  did  much,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Alabama  papers,  in  bringing  that 
city  and  section  to  the  notice  of  the  out 
side  public.  He  is  a  native  of  North 
Carolina,  and  his  eight  years’  work  in  this 
city  gave  him  the  “Middle  West  hustle” 
to  a  marked  degree.  He  has  been  for 
years  a  member  of  the  Press  Club  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  is  considered  an  intelligent  and 
vigorous  writer. 

Another  Southerner  who  has  recently 
engaged  in  farm  development  journalism 
is  Littell  McClung,  of  Virginia,  who  left 
the  International  Harvester  agricultural 
extension  department  a  short  time  ago  to 
take  charge  of  the  farm  department  of  the 
Montgomery  Advertiser. 


Turn  Against  Premium  Schemes 

The  retail  merchants  of  Rockford,  Ill., 
according  to  the  Daily  Republic,  of  that 
city,  at  a  recent  meeting  adopted  reso¬ 
lutions  deprecating  contest  and  premium 
schemes  of  every  description,  and  pledg¬ 
ing  themselves  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them  hereafter. 


Geary,  Okla. — Segar  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital 
of  $2,000.  Incorporators  are :  Neatha 
H.  Segar,  John  D.  Weber  and  Jesse  Ma- 
toon  Segar. 


ADVERTISING  STAFF  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

This  photograph  was  taken  on  the  day  Tliomas  D.  Taylor  resigned  as  advertising  manager  to  become  publisher  of  the 
Philadelphia  Telegraph.  Mr.  Taylor  sits  in  the  center  at  the  end  of  the  table.  Next,  on  his  right,  is  Benjamin  T.  Butter- 
Mortli,  assistant  advertising  manager,  who  8Uccet“ds  him  as  advertising  manager  of  the  Times. 
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From  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  December  4,  1915 

TW  1P®ST 

HAS  THE 

Largest  Morning 
Circulation 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Its  Net  Paid  Daily  Circulation  for  the  Six  Months 
Ending  October  1,  1915,  was 


463,578 


Copies 

Per 

Day 


This  was  over  70,000  copies  per  day  larger  than  the  Net  Paid  Daily  Circulation  of  any 
other  Morning  Newspaper  in  the  United  States.  It  was  also  over  58,000  larger  than  the  Net 
Paid  Circulation  of  any  Evening  Newspaper  in  the  United  States,  with  one  exception  and  that  in 
New  York  City. 

PROVEN  BY  SWORN  STATEMENTS  OF  LEADING  NEWSPAPERS 


of  Net  Paid  Circulation  for  the  Six  Months  Ending  October  1,  1915,  to  the  United 
States  Post  office  Department  as  Required  by  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912 


BOSTON  POST . 463.578 

Boston  Globe  (Morn.  &  Eve.)  .227,523 
Boston  Herald  (Mom.  &  Eve.) .  170,093 

Boston  American  (Eve.) . 389,944 

Baltimore  Sun  (Mora  &  Eve.) .  146,016 

Baltimore  American .  81,982 

Baltimore  News  (Eve.) .  70,916 

San  Francisco  Examiner . 142,326 

Cincinnati  Time»-Star  (Eve.) .  154,799 
Brooklyn  Eagle  (Eve.) .  44,096 


New  York  World . 391,158* 

New  York  American . 349,345* 

New  York  Times . 318,274* 

New  York  Herald .  98,651* 

New  York  Tribune .  82,674* 

New  York  Sun .  7i,749* 

New  York  Evening  World _ 403,787 

New  York  Evening  Journal  .782,249 
New  York  Evening  Telegram  225,104 
New  York  Evening  Sun . 155,009 


Chicago  Tribune  . 354,520 

Chicago  Examiner  . 232,015 

Chicago  Herald . 191,534 

Chicago  News  (Eve.) . 405,375  i 

Chicago  American  (Eve.) . 378,941  ' 

Minneapolis  Tribune  (M.dtE.) .  116,798  ' 
Minneapolis  Journal  (Eve.) . .  98,254 

Los  Angeles  Times .  62,577 

Kansas  City  Star  (Eve.) _ 207,193*! 

Denver  Post  (Eve.) .  74,800 


Philadeli^ia  Inquirer . 202,976* 

Philadelphia  N.  American _ 171,660* 

Philadelphia  Record . 161,765* 

Philadelphia  Press  .  75,247* 

Philadeli^ia  Public  Ledger. . .  65,6^ 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin. 354,140 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  (Eve.)  190,801* 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. . .  .144,371* 
Washington  Star  (Eve.) . 68,958 


All  of  the  above  daily  nevirspapers  sell  for  one  cent  retail  in  the  city  of  publication  except  as  follows;  Sc.  San  Francisco  Examiner;  3c.  New  York  Herald  and  Brooklyn 
Eagle  :  2c.  New  York  Sun,  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  Denver  Post,  Los  Angeles  Times  and  morning  edition  of  the  Boston  Globe. 

•  These  figures  are  average  of  Daily  and  Sunday  editions  combined. 

NOTE — “Net  Paid  Circulation”  of  the  Boston  Post  given  above  includes  only  newspapers  paid  for  by  the  reading  public.  Unsold  newspapers 
left  in  the  hands  of  newsdealers,  whether  or  not  they  were  returnable  to  the  office  of  publication,  are  deducted  from  the  Boston  Post’s  “Net  Paid,”  the 
advertiser  being  interested  only  in  the  number  of  newspapers  sold  to  actual  readers. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


In  Boston  Newspapers  having  Daily  and  Sunday  Editions  for  the  Ten  Months  Ending  Oct.  31,  1915.  Classified  Advertising,  of  which  the  Boston 
Post  does  not  make  a  specialty  for  business  reasons,  is  NOT  INCLUDED  in  this  Comparison.  It  is  proper  to  state  that,  including  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising,  the  Boston  Globe  led  other  Boston  Newspapers  in  Total  Advertising  for  period  named  by  nearly  a  million  lines. 

Agate  Lines  Display 

BOSTON  POST .  5,302,189 

Boston  Globe .  4,127,401 

Boston  American .  3,448,086 

Boston  Herald . 2,747,782 


AN  ADVERTISER  CAN  “COVER  NEW  ENGLAND”  WITH  THE  BOSTON  POST 


Eastern  Advertising  Representative 
KELLY  SMITH  CO.,  220  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Editor  and  Publisher 
EDWIN  A.  GROZIER 


Western  Advertising  Representative 
C.  GEO.  KROGNESS,  902  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION  LED 

ALL  OTHERS  IN  VOLUME  OF  PUBLICITY 

More  Than  400,000  Columns  of  Articles  Devoted  to  the  Great  Fair 
Were  Printed — One  Daily  Printed  Seventy-five  Illustrated  Full 
Pages  About  It,  and  Three  Thousand  Special  Editions 
w  ere  Issued  by  Magazines  and  Newspapers. 


Sax  Fbaxcisco,  Xoveinl)er  26. — With 
llip  closing  of  the  Panama-I’acific  Inter¬ 
national  Exposition  on  Dt-c.  4,  there 
will  terminate  a  publicity  campaign  that 
has  carried  the  name  and  fame  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  the  glories  of  the  Exposition 
to  everj'  quarter  of  the  glolie.  It  has 
lasted  over  a  period  of  four  years. 

Despite  the  greatest  war  in  history, 
the  news  of  the  Exposition  and  photo¬ 
graphs  of  its  marvels  and  events  have 
taken  front  page  positions  along  with 
the  war  news  on  the  pages  of  the  great 
European  journals.  '1  he  publicity  cam¬ 
paign  has  resulted  in  the  publication  of 
illustratiHi  articles  in  more  than  17,060 
newspapers  in  the  United  States,  besides 
the  publication  of  thousands  of  articles 
in  the  leading  trade  publications  and 
magazines. 

In  a  single  year  a  leading  New  Jersey 
newspaper  published  seventy-five  illus- 
tratc-d  full-page  articles  on  the  Expo¬ 
sition. 

The  strenuous  work  which  has  been 
conductcxl  by  the  Exposition’s  Division 
of  Exploitation,  of  which  (leorge  H. 
I’errv  was  director,  and  by  the  Editorial 
Bureau,  of  which  Hamilton  M.  Wright 
is  jeresident,  has  resulted  in  the  receipt 
at  the  exposition's  headquarters  of  a 
minimum  of  8,000,000  column  inches  of 
clippings,  or  more  than  400,OtK)  columns 
of  article's  devoted  to  the  great  Fair.  The 
amount  of  the  clippings  received,  how- 
evei,  does  not  afford  an  index  of  the 
volume  of  the  publicity,  as  an  average 
of  only  one-half  the  clippings  in  news- 
pajiers  was  received.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  exposition  pages  not  coveri-d  by  the 
clipping  bureau  were  published  in  in- 
tliiential  country  dailies  reaching  pro.sper- 
ous  and  progressive  American  and  for¬ 
eign  communities.  .\  staff  of  thirteen 
jiersons  kept  track  of  the  clippings. 

couldn’t  HAVK  BKF.N  PURCHASKl). 

The  value  of  the  prodigious  |»ublicity 
cannot  be  measured.  It  could  not  have 
l»een  purchastsl  at  any  price.  An  ad¬ 
vertising  expert  of  national  reputation 
has  estimate  that  an  equivalent  of  the 
space  represented  by  the  newspaper  and 
magazine  clippings  could  not  have  been 
purchased  for  less  than  fifty  million  dol¬ 
lars,  or  the  cost  of  the  construction,  in¬ 
stallation,  operation  and  dismantling  of 
the  exposition. 

When  Texas  dedicated  its  state  build¬ 
ing,  thousand-w’ord  press  stories  of  the 
event  were  sent  to  140  leading  pajjers  of 
the  state.  Twenty-five  hundreil  pictures 
of  the  opening  day  exercises,  with  de¬ 
scriptive  articles  and  captions  werc_ 
placed  in  the  mail  within  twenty-four' 
hours  after  the  opening,  while  stories  on 
the  closing  day  exercises  on  Deceml>er  4 
have  been  arranged  for  in  thousands  of 
publications  throughout  the  country. 
The  close  of  the  exposition  and  its  splen¬ 
did  success  will  l)e  widely  heralded 
throughout  the  world.  Ijirge  corps  of 
expert  telegraphers  have  sent  out  wire 
stories  of  the  big  exposition  events,  reach¬ 
ing  the  Eastern  morning  dailies  in  ample 
time  for  their  earliest  editions.  Thirty- 
nine  leading  news  syndicates  in  Europe 
and  more  than  fifty  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  handled  exposition  press 
matter. 

More  than  three  thousand  special  ex¬ 
position  editions  of  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  have  been  published.  The  London 
Times,  for  example,  devoted  a  fifty-page 
issue  to  the  exposition  and  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  largest  daily  in  Sweden  is¬ 
sued  a  one  hundred-page  number  upon 
the  Exposition,  while  scores  of  special 
editions  have  been  published  in  Japan, 
many  of  them  in  colors.  Every  im- 
])ortant  illustrated  paper  in  the  world 
has  featured  the  exposition  pictorially, 
and  hundreds  of  pages  have  appeared  in 
these  great  reviews. 


IX  KAR-OFF  SOUTH  AMKRICA. 

In  South  America,  where  the  publica¬ 
tions  are  not  covered  extensively  by  the 
clipping  bureaus,  tens  of  thousands  of 
articles  have  appeared,  and  great  bun¬ 
dles  of  clippings  were  sent  in  by  the 
editors.  Many  important  South  .Amer¬ 
ican  magazines  have  issued  exhaustive 
exposition  numbers  in  colors.  The  lead¬ 
ing  journals  of  Spain  have  published 
volumes  concerning  the  exposition.  One 
of  the  great  Paris  illustrated  weeklies  is 
now  preparing  a  special  exposition 
number.  Articles  have  been  sent  out  in 
eighteen  different  languages;  all  the 
standard  features  of  the  exposition  have 
been  reviewed  in  the  publications  of  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  China,  Japan,  India,  the  Straits 
Settlements,  and  all  of  Europe.  All 
photographs  to  foreign  nations  where 
English  is  not  used  have  had  descriptive 
captions  translated  into  the  language 
of  the  country  to  which  they  have  been 
sent.  For  a  period  of  eight  months 
eighteen  of  the  leading  newspapers  of 
South  Africa  published  an  illustrated 
page  review  of  the  exposition  twice  a 
week.  A  leading  illustrated  journal  of 
New  Zealand  has  made  it  a  point  to 
cover,  lK)th  pictorially  and  in  text,  every 
feature  of  the  exposition. 

That  the  exposition  press  matter  has 


been  closely  read  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  a  mention  in  several  of  its 
articles  that  an  illustrated  booklet  is¬ 
sued  by  the  exposition,  known  as  the 
Hercules  booklet,  would  be  sent  without 
charge  to  those  interested,  resulted  in 
requests  for  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  copies  of  the  booklet.  More 
than  six  hundred  letters  a  day  were  re¬ 
ceived  for  this  pamphlet  alone.  .Although 
I  he  offer  was  made  more  than  ten  months 
ago,  requests  for  the  booklet  are  still 
received. 

MILLIONS  OF  WORDS  FURNISHED. 

In  addition  to  its  co-operation  with  all 
the  principal  syndicates  and  publications 
of  the  world,  the  exposition  issued  its 
own  matter  upon  a  vast  scale.  More 
than  4,500  newspapers,  commercial  firms, 
railroad  and  steamship  agencies  have 
l)een  supplied  with  montlily  and  bi¬ 
monthly  summaries  of  the  exposition’s 
progress  by  the  editorial  bureau.  .A  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  publicity  was  a  color  sup¬ 
plement  page  issued  to  forty-six  of  the 
leading  newspapers  of  the  United  States, 
one  in  Canada,  two  in  Europe  and  two  in 
South  America. 

In  a  single  week  the  bureau  has  sent 
out  in  duplicated  matter  13,000,000  words 
of  exposition  text,  besides  hundreds  of 
special  articles,  telegraphic  and  illus¬ 
trated  features.  Twenty-four  hundred 
unsolicited  letters  have  been  received 
from  leading- editors  commending  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  text  sent  them. 

-At  the  end  of  the  first  year’s  work  the 
exposition  articles  were  appearing  regu¬ 
larly  in  one  thousand  daily  newspapers 
and  five  thousand  leading  weekly  pa¬ 
pers.  The  trade  papers  of  Englancl  have 
published  exhaustive  articles  dealing  with 
the  various  technical  features  of  the  ex¬ 
position.  .At  the  end  of  the  second  year’s 
work  it  reached  an  average  of  ten  million 


readers  every  three  days  with  an  expo¬ 
sition  story.  A  single  feature  article 
has  been  placed  before  four  million  read¬ 
ers  on  the  same  day. 

How  systematically  the  publicty  was 
conducted  may  be  known  from  the  fact 
tnat  every  civilized  portion  of  the  world 
was  carefully  mapped  out  into  districts 
and  charted  with  reference  to  the  pub¬ 
lications  of  each  district.  The  following 
table,  for  example,  shows  the  number  of 
column  inches  of  clippings  received  at  the 
exposition  headquarters  from  Mav  1, 
1!>1.3,  to  May  1,  1915: 

THF.  8PACF.  RE('UKI). 


Column 

^tute.  Inches. 

.‘'an  Francisco  .  3.33,086 

California  .  695,317 

New  A’ork .  .■137,229 

.Alabama .  5o[o95 

.Alaska .  1,102 

Arizona  .  30,709 

.Arkansas  .  29  642 

Colorado  .  .39,598 

Connecticut  .  47,722 

IXelaware  .  7,41.3 

District  of  Columbia .  11,005 

(•'lorida  .  17,876 

Georgia  .  4.3,19;; 

Hawaii  .  5,937 

Idaho .  31,958 

Illinois  .  233,6/2 

Indiana  .  149,632 

Iowa  .  100,570 

Kansas  .  56,125 

Kentucky  .  45,462 

Louisiana  .  25,022 

Maine  .  19,818 

Maryland  .  28,147 

Massachusetts  .  183,362 

Michigan  .  81,422 

.Minnesota  .  61,975 

Mississippi  .  43,289 

Missouri  .  75,482 

Montana  .  .52,945 

Nebraska  .  37,185 

Nevada  .  11,878 

New  Hampshire .  12,33.3 

New  Jersey  .  68,698 

New  Mexico .  31,968 

North  Carolina .  29,366 

North  Dakota .  26,74.i 

Ohio  .  247,088 

Oklahoma  .  42,575 

Oregon  .  114,326 

Pennsylvania  .  187,89(1 

Philippine  Islands .  l,.‘{0:i 

Porto  Rico .  1,131 

Rhode  Islajid .  ]4,69(i 

South  Carolina .  16,8,55 

South  Dakota .  29,2.36 

Tennessee  .  36,649 

Texas  . .  113,719 

Utax  .  28,693 

Vermont  .  12,9.3.3 

Virginia  .  26,525 

Washington  .  108,919 

West  Virginia  .  .32,422 

Wisconsin  .  67,597 

Wyoming  .  10,8.39 

Canada  .  32,870 

Total  . 4,1.54,127 

Foreign  and  other . 1,725,264 

(Jrand  total . 5,879,391 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  total  clippings 
received  during  this  period  aggregate 
5,879,391  column  inches.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  publicity  during  the  jk-- 
riod  was  one  half  of  the  total.  The  total 
of  10,000,000  given  is  a  minimum  and 
exceedingly  conservative  estimate.  When 
the  publicity  in  any  state  or  country 
was  found  on  inspection  of  the  table  to 
be  falling  back,  it  was  stimulated.  Tin- 
enormous  total  of  the  clippings,  however, 
does  not  reveal  the  circulation  which 
reaches  into  the  billions  of  copies.  Thou 
ands  of  articles  were  published  in  jour¬ 
nals  with  circulations  reaching  from  50,- 
000  copies  to  more  than  1,000,000. 

If  all  the  newspapers  containing  Expo¬ 
sition  stories  were  gathered  together 
they  would  easily  cover  the  exhibit  pal¬ 
aces  and  grounds  many  times.  The  color 
page  features  alone  would  make  an  ex¬ 
hibit  of  extraordinary  human  interest. 
Every  phase  of  the  Exposition  has  been 
touched  upon  in  more  than  forty  thou¬ 
sand  different  manuscripts  since  the  Bu¬ 
reau  began  its  work,  while  countless 
items  have  served  to  freshen  the  interest 
of  the  public  in  the  most  wonderful  of 
universal  Expositions.  —  - 


A  Factor  of  Increasing  Power 

By  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

“1  have  learned  through  Mr.  Davies — and 
learned  with  the  greatest  interest  —of  what 
the  .Associated  Advertising  Cluhs  have  in 
mind,  and  I  want  to  give  myself  the  pleasure 
of  expressing  my  very  great  interest  in  the 
whole  work  of  the  Assoeiation.  Advertising 
is  obviously  a  faetor  of  eonstantly  inereasing 
power  in  modern  business,  and  it  very  vitally 
alTeets  the  public  in  all  its  phases,  particu¬ 
larly  since  the  agencies  for  the  dissemination 
of  advertising  have  increased  so  remarkably 
in  recent  years.  For  business  men,  therefore, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  high¬ 
est  standards  should  be  applied  to  advertis¬ 
ing  as  to  business  itself.  ♦  ♦  *  * 

“I  think  the  country  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  work  of  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  to  establish  and  enforce  a  code  of 
ethics  based  upon  candid  truth  that  shall 
govern  advertising  methods,  and  the  effect 
of  its  work  should  be  of  the  greatest  benefit 
to  the  country.  It  augurs  permanence  and 
stability  in  industrial  and  distributive  meth¬ 
ods  because  it  means  good  business  judg¬ 
ment — and  more  than  that,  it  indicates  a  fine 
conception  of  public  obligation  on  the  part 
of  men  in  business;  a  conception  which  is 
one  of  the  inspiring  things  in  our  outlook 
upon  the  future  of  national  development.” 

—WOODROW  WILSON. 


The  foregoing  estimate  of  the  power  and  importance  of  advertising 
and  of  the  work  of  the  Associated  Advertising  Cluhs  was  incorporated 
in  a  letter  written  by  the  President  to  Herbert  S.  Houston,  president  of 
the  A.  A.  C.  of  W.,  to  be  used  as  the  opening  gun  in  the  campaign  to 
advertise  advertising,  which  a  committee  headed  by  William  C.  D’Arcy, 
of  St.  Louis,  will  soon  be  ready  to  start.  Joseph  E.  Davies,  to  whom  the 
President  refers,  attended  the  Chicago  convention  when  the  President 
could  not  go.  Mr.  Davies  learned,  at  first  hand,  of  the  work  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  the  advertising  club  movement. 
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Herbert  Everett 

has  resigned  as 
Advertising  Manager  of 

John  Wanamakers  New  York  Store 

to  become  Assistant  to 

Robert  John 

Head  of  the 
Copy  Department  of 

The  Van  Cleve  Company 

George  B,  Van  Cleve 
1790  Broadway,  New  York 
November  15,  1915 
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WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENTS  GATHER 

EXPECTING  A  LIVELY  SESSION 

Many  Changes  and  Many  New  Men  Listed  in  New  Congressional  Direc¬ 
tory,  Including  190  Correspondents,  Representing  209  News¬ 
papers  —  Prominent  Papers  Not  Formerly  Represented 
Send  Special  Writers  and  List  W  ill  Be  Augmented 
— Several  Bureaus  Enlarge  Their  Staffs. 


Washington,  December  2. — Anticijiat- 
ing  one  of  the  liveliest  and  most  import¬ 
ant  sessions  of  Congress  since  the  Civil 
War,  prominent  newspaiiers  throughout 
the  country  not  heretofore  represented 
have  sent  sjtei'ial  representatives  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  names  of  twenty-four  new 
correspondents  are  in  the  latest  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Directory.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  and  nine  newspapers  appear  in  the 
list  in  the  new  directory,  and  these  are 
represented  by  190  correspondents. 

As  this  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress  it  was  necessary  that 
every  newspaper  represented  in  the  direc¬ 
tory  have  its  correspondent  make  a  new 
application  for  admission  to  the  Press 
Galleries  of  Congress.  Applications  were 
passed  u(ion  by  the  standing  committee 
of  correspondents,  of  which  Richard  V. 
Oulahan,  chief  of  the  New  York  Times 
Rureau,  is  chairman,  and  William  T. 
Brigham,  chief  of  the  Boston  Transcript 
Bureau,  secretary. 

This  long  list  of  correspondents  will 
be  augmented  as  the  session  of  Congress 
progresses,  as  several  special  correspond¬ 
ents  have  arrived  in  Washington  since 
this  list  went  to  press. 

Many  important  changes  in  the  person¬ 
nel  of  the  list,  in  comparison  with  that 
of  last  session,  are  observed.  The  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  has  been  reor¬ 
ganized  under  the  direction  of  John  £. 
Nevin,  who  assumed  charge  in  October. 
Mr.  Nevin  was  formerly  with  the  United 
Press,  and  for  several  years  its  efficient 
representative  at  the  White  House.  E. 
U.  Sartwell,  formerly  of  the  Associated 
Press,  will  be  chief  of  the  Capitol  force 
of  the  International  News  Service,  and 
K.  B.  Smith,  a  former  Ohio  newspaper 
man,  will  report  the  Senate  proceedings: 
while  C.  S.  N.  Godwin,  formerly  of  the 
Central  News  Association  and  Washing¬ 
ton  Star,  will  cover  the  proceedings  of 
the  House.  The  National  Defense  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  handled  by  W.  D. 
Hassett,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional’s  forces  at  the  State,  War  and 
Navy  building.  Mr.  Hassett  came  to  the 
International  from  the  Associated  Press 
when  Mr.  Nevin  took  charge  of  the 
bureau.  The  work  of  whipping  the  news 
dispatches  into  shape  will  be  handled 
by  E.  B.  Paris,  formerly  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Express  and  Tribune,  and  more 
recently  managing  editor  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Sun.  Mr.  Paris  will  be  assisted 
by  George  B.  Holmes,  recently  of  the 
New  York  office  of  the  United  Press. 

The  United  Press  Bureau  is  headed 
by  Lowell  Mellett,  a  former  Oregon  news¬ 
paper  man.  Recent  additions  to  that 
bureau  are  Robert  J.  Bender,  of  Spring- 
field,  Ill.,  Grant  L.  Brightman,  of  the 
Milwaukee  Bureau  of  the  United  Press, 
and  Alfred  J.  Eldred,  of  Seattle,  the  last 
named  being  stationed  on  the  Senate  side. 
Bond  P.  Geddes  will  continue  as  chief 
of  the  Capitol  forces  of  the  U.  P. 

Douglas  B.  Houser,  a  son  of  the  late 
D.  M.  Houser,  who  was  connected  with 
the  St  Louis  Globe-Democrat  for  sixty 
years,  and  was  the  late  president  of  that 
organization,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Washington  bureau  under  the  direction 
of  Charles  P.  Kcyser.  Mr.  Houser  soon 
after  his  graduation  from  Yale  in  1914, 
started  in  on  the  Globe- Democrat  as  a 
reporter,  and  is  working  through  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  business  to  secure  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  work.  He  was 
recently  elected  a  director  of  the  Globe 
Printing  Company. 

Jefferson  Jones,  a  son  of  the  editor 
of  the  Minneapolis  Journal,  will  reveice 
bis  Washington  training  as  an  assistant 
to  .Tames  Gray,  chief  of  the  Journal's 
Washington  bureau.  H.  C.  Stevens  con¬ 
tinues  a  member  of  the  Journal  staff. 

George  E.  Stephenson,  who  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  ownership  of  the  Boston 


Transcript,  is  an  assistant  in  the  Trans¬ 
cript  Bureau  under  William  E.  Brigham, 
and  like  Mr.  Houser,  is  learning  all 
branches  of  the  newspaper  business. 

Hugh  S.  Miller,  who  has  been  in  Wash¬ 
ington  several  sessions  for  the  Hearst 
Chicago  newspapers,  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  bureau  representing  all  of 
the  Hearst  newspaper  publications. 

A  recent  addition  to  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  grroup  of  correspondents  is  Nixon 
S.  Plummer,  who  will  have  the  Charlotte 
Observer  and  Asheville  Citizen. 

The  Chicago  Herald  Bureau,  in  charge 
of  .Tohn  Callan  O’Laughlin,  has  added 
John  Sherman  McCallum  to  its  staff. 

Robert  T.  Barry,  of  Louisville,  is  as¬ 
sisting  Morton  M.  Milford,  the  new  chief 
of  the  Louisville  Courier-.Tournal  and 
Times  bureau. 

The  name  of  L.  M.  Lamm  is  carried 
as  representative  of  the  Newport  (R.  I.) 
Herald.  While  this  is  Mr.  Lamm’s  first 


appearance  in  the  directory,  he  is  familiar 
with  the  Washington  work,  having  been 
connected  with  the  Post  as  reporter,  day 
city  editor,  and  real  estate  editor. 

Another  staff  that  has  been  augmented 
is  that  of  the  Boston  Christian  Ncicnce 
Monitor.  Charles  D.  Warner,  who  is 
the  new  chief,  has  been  on  the  Monitor 
about  two  years.  Before  taking  up  the 
Boston  work,  Mr.  Warner  was  connected 
with  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  the  Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  Hearst  papers  in  that  city. 
R.  Eddy  Mathews,  who  came  to  the 
Washington  bureau  in  1913,  will  continue 
to  look  after  the  congressional  end,  and 
.\lfred  Pittman  is  in  charge  of  the  Pan- 
American  department.  Mr.  Pittman,  who 
formerly  worked  on  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  comes  from  the  home  office  of  the 
Monitor.  The  preparation  of  the  news 
for  the  Pan-American  department  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Washington 
bureau,  and  is  now  a  daily  instead  of 
a  semi-weekly  contribution. 

Aaron  B.  Rosenthal,  who  for  five  years 
has  been  employed  in  the  home  office 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  will  repre¬ 
sent  that  newspaper  in  the  galleries  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  session. 

M.  H.  McIntyre,  who  has  been  city 
editor  for  several  years  of  the  local  Mun- 
se.v  newspaper,  the  Times,  has  been  added 
to  the  Capitol  staff  of  that  publication. 

W.  W.  Jermane,  who  for  fifteen  years 
has  been  the  representative  of  the  Seat¬ 
tle  Times,  has  given  up  his  other  news¬ 


paper  connections  in  order  that  he  may 
devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  Times. 
H.  C.  Stevens  continues  as  assistant  to 
Mr.  Jermane. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  bureau 
under  Ben  F.  Allen,  has  added  James 
L.  Wright,  formerly  of  the  Detroit  News, 
as  assistant. 

E.  G.  Dougherty,  will  look  after  three 
Iowa  dailies — the  Des  Moines  Capital, 
Cedar  Rapids  Gazette  and  Waterloo 
Evening  Courier. 

John  J.  Merrinan  has  succeeded  Ernest 
G- Walker  as  head  of  the  Boston  Herald 
bureau.  Mr.  Walker  continues  as  the 
representative  of  the  Springfield  Republi¬ 
can,  Sacramento  Bee  and  other  news¬ 
papers. 

Carl  D.  Ruth,  the  Columbus  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Leader  and 
News,  has  been  transferred  to  Washing¬ 
ton  as  the  representative  of  those  news¬ 
papers. 

Frank  W.  Conner  will  represent  the 
Oshkosh  Northwesterner,  and  Kemper  F. 
Cowing,  the  Munsey  Star.  Arthur  J. 
Dodge  is  now  the  representative  of  the 
Milwaukee  Free  Press,  and  Clarke  Mc- 
Cue  ia  the  new  representative  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Star  Telegram.  Stanley  Frost, 
formerly  of  the  New  York  office  of  the 
Tribune,  is  now  chief  of  the  Washington 
bureau,  and  has  as  his  assistants  Caiter 
Field  and  William  A.  Bird,  Jr.  George 
Griswold  Hill,  formerly  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  is  now  a  member  of  the  London 
Times  bureau.  George  T.  Odell  has  ad¬ 
ded  the  Illinois  Staats-Zeitung  to  his 
list  of  papers,  and  Henry  L.  Sweiuhart, 
formerly  of  the  Associated  Press,  reii- 
resents  among  other  papers,  the  Conuells- 
ville  (Pa.)  Courier.  Carl  Smith  ap¬ 
pears  as  representative  of  the  Oregon 
•Tournal  of  Portland,  and  Earl  Hamilton 
Smith  as  the  representative  of  the  We.n- 
atchee  World  of  Washington  State.  Col. 
Charles  S.  Albert  continues  as  chief  of 
the  New  York  World  bureau,  and  there 
are  no  changes  in  the  World  staff. 

Among  some  of  the  new  correspond¬ 
ents  may  be  mentioned  J.  M.  Minor  of 
the  New  York  Press;  John  V.  Hanton, 
Erie  Herald  and  Toronto  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram  ;  George  F.  Authier,  Minneapolis 
Tribune  and  Sioux  City  Journal,  and 
Harry  C.  Carr  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
Mr.  Carr  recently  returned  from  the 
European  battlefields. 

Tbe  directory  shows  that  Martin  W. 
Bethke  has  returned  to  take  up  his  du¬ 
ties  with  the  New  Yorker  Staats-Zeitung 
bureau,  and  that  Mrs.  George  F.  Richards, 
the  only  woman  correspondent  of  the 
Galleries,  has  added  four  Massachu¬ 
setts  papers  to  her  list,  namely,  the  Low¬ 
ell  Sun,  Fall  River  Herald,  Haverhill 
Gazette  and  Lynn  Item. 

Hal  H.  Smith  apjjcars  as  representative 
of  the  Baltimore  Star  in  the  place  of 
•lohn  S.  Shriver,  deceased.  W.  A.  Hilde¬ 
brand  has  returned  after  an  absence  of 
several  years  as  the  representative  of  the 
Asheville  Gazette. 

David  Lawrence  appears  as  the  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post. 

The  biennial  meeting  of  the  corps  of 
Washington  correspondents  entitled  to  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  Press  Gallery  of  the  Sixty- 
Fourth  Congress,  will  be  held  at  12 
o’clock  noon,  on  Saturday,  December  4, 
in  the  rooms  of  the  National  Press  Club, 
for  the  election  of  a  Standing  Committee 
of  Correspondents,  to  act  upon  a  report 
of  the  present  Standing  Committee  and 
for  the  transaction  of  such  other  business 
as  may  come  before  the  meeting.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  National  Press  Club,  the  privileges 
of  the  club  will  be  extended  on  that  day 
to  all  persons  entitled  to  participate  in 
this  meeting.  E.  A.  H. 


Enterprise  in  Lexington,  Ky. 

The  I.«xington  (Ky.)  Leader  issued 
on  November  17  an  attractive  Rotary 
section  as  a  part  of  its  regular  edition. 
It  contained  sixteen  pages  and  carried 
between  1.390  and  1,400  inches  of  adver¬ 
tising  from  members  of  the  I^exington 
Rotary  Club.  On  November  23  the 
Iveader  issued  its  fifth  Dollar  Day  edition, 
and  the  day  following  the  merchants 
of  Lexington  reaped  a  harvest  from  their 
advertisements. 


The  Business  Situation 

Returns  from  the  commercial  world  continue  to  empha¬ 
size  the  remarkable  economic  opportunity  confronting  the 
United  States.  During  the  current  year  over  $350,000,000 
has  heen  added  to  the  gold  supply;  more  than  $500,000,000 
foreign-held  securities  have  heen  repurchased;  about 
$500,000,000  obligations  held  abroad  have  been  repaid;  and 
over  $800,000,000  has  been  loaned  externally.  Such  figures 
confirm  the  financial  strength  of  the  country  without  fur¬ 
ther  comment.  Foreign  trade  reports  tell  the  same  story 
of  expansion;  for  the  year  ended  October  15th,  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  States  crossed  the  five-billion  mark. 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  present  oppor¬ 
tunity,  but  there  is  doubt  as  to  whether  the  country  has 
laid  the  firm  foundation  necessary  to  enable  it  to  rise  to  the 
full  measure  of  its  possibilities.  With  this  thought  in  mind, 
the  attention  of  wise  business  leaders  is  becoming  crystal¬ 
lized  in  an  effort  to  direct  and  fortify  the  multiplying 
channels  of  trade.  , 

An  expression  of  this  sentiment  is  found  in  the  advent 
of  the  American  International  Corporation,  with  a  capital 
of  $50,000,000.  The  new  enterprise  is  designed  to  enable 
us  to  hold  the  advantage  we  have  gained  in  the  world  mar¬ 
kets  thrown  open  to  us  by  the  war.  The  significance  of 
the  undertaking  is  manifested  by  the  strength  of  the  bank¬ 
ing  and  financial  interests  behind  it. 

Regarding  our  commercial  affairs,  a  phase  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  demanding  instant  relief  is  the  congestion  of  freight  at 
the  large  ports.  With  increased  trade  and  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  a  large  percentage  of  foreign  ships  for  transport 
service,  the  striking  inadequacy  of  our  merchant  marine 
has  been  revealed.  Various  solutions  of  the  question,  in¬ 
cluding  the  repeal  or  suspension  of  the  Seaman’s  Law,  are 
under  discussion.  The  creation  of  a  shipping  board  has 
been  proposed  to  outline  to  Congress  a  policy  which  will 
enable  our  merchant  marine  to  compete  with  foreign  ship¬ 
ping.  The  necessity  for  ship  subsidies  has  also  been  men¬ 
tioned,  and  from  one  quarter  comes  the  suggestion  of  fol¬ 
lowing  the  plan  by  which  the  New  York  subway  problem 
was  finally  solved,  by  adopting  public  ownership  with 
private  operation. 

The  delay  in  shipments  and  the  backing  up  of  freight  at 
terminals  is  adding  materially  to  the  difficulty  experienced 
by  the  railroads  in  supplying  transportation  facilities.  The 
delivery  of  war  orders  in  the  East  and  crop  moving  in  the 
West  have  already  seriously  overtaxed  the  capacity  of  the 
carriers. — J.  ADAMS  BROWN,  President,  New  Netherland 
Bank,  New  York. 
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The  Editor  and  Publisher  pays  its  respects  to  Mr. 
John  T.  Kirby,  Field  Secretary,  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  in  discussing  that  perennially  live 
theme — **Who  Pays  for  the  Advertising?  ” 


In  The  Editor  and  Publisher  of  November  27  there 
appears  a  news  dispatch  from  Boston,  under  the  head  of 
“IHIS  MAN  SHOULD  BE  REPRESSED,”  which  is  of 
sensational  importance  to  all  publishers  of  newspapers  in 
America. 

1  his  dispatch  relates,  in  brief,  that  at  a  luncheon  given 
at  the  City  Club,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  the  guests — chiefly  Boston  news¬ 
paper  men — were  permitted  to  listen  to  an  address  by  the 
Field  Secretary  of  that  organization,  Mr.  John  T.  Kirby, 
who  proceeded  to  tell  his  hearers  that  the  use  of  large  space 
in  the  newspapers  by  big  stores  was  sheer  nonsense ! 

“Classed  among  the  highest  examples  of  business  extrav¬ 
agance,”  Mr.  Kirby  is  quoted  as  saying,  “is  the  folly  of  ex¬ 
pending  large  sums  of  money  regularly  for  enormous  adver¬ 
tising  spaces  in  the  daily  papers.  It  is  not  right.  The 
public  should  not  be  forced  to  pay  for  these  great  sheets  of 
advertising.” 

If  this  opinion  had  been  expressed  fifty  years  ago  by  some 
reactionary  economist  of  that  day — or  if  it  should  have 
been  expressed  even  last  week  by  some  man  of  no  standing 
or  importance  in  the  business  world — it  would  lead  neither 
to  surprise  nor  to  retort. 

But,  bless  you,  it  is  reported  as  the  view  of  “the  Field 
Secretary  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association !” 

If  the  view  is- sound,  it  means  that  all  American  daily 
newspapers  are  perpetrating  upon  their  readers  a  great 
fraud — that  they  are  taxing  the  credulity  of  their  readers  for 
their  own  profit,  and  are  compelling  the  owners  of  the  big 
stores  to  play  their  part  in  the  game  of  swindling  and  hood¬ 
winking. 

If  the  view  of  Mr.  Kirby  is  sound,  then  the  readers  of  a 
newspaper  who  purchase  advertised  goods  are  paying  an 
extra  charge  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  “business  extrava¬ 
gance”  of  the  advertiser. 

That  the  proposition  is  wholly  unsound,  wholly  mislead¬ 
ing,  wholly  vicious,  is  so  clear  to  newspaper  publishers  that 
they  are  likely  to  underestimate  the  evil  which  may  result 
from  the  cultivation  of  such  ideas  within  a  great  organiza¬ 
tion  like  this  one. 

For  nearly  fifteen  years.  The  Editor  and  Publisher  has 
been  fighting  this  out-worn  theory  that  “the  buyer  pays  for  the 
advertising.” 

It  has  been  shown  through  repeated  editorials  and  pro¬ 
motion  advertisements,  used  in  these  columns  and  in  pro¬ 
motion  copy  in  American  newspapers  for  the  education  of 
their  readers,  that  the  store  which  advertises  so  aggressively 
that  it  creates  a  great  volume  of  daily  sales  is  enabled  to 
accept  a  smaller  per-salc  profit  from  customers  than  is  the 
store  which,  through  less  enterprising  publicity  methods, 
reaches  hut  a  small  volume  of  sales — 
and  which,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
must  make  this  smaller  volume  of 
sales  earn  not  only  the  fixed  operat- 
ing  expenses  of  the  store  hut  the 
store  profits.  / 

Without  materially  adding  to  op-  / 
erating  expense,  the  store  which  is  ^ f 

aggressively  advertised  is  enabled  to  ^ 

utilize  its  organization  and  distrihu-  (I  - — I 

tion  service  to  its  full  capacity.  The  a  / 
store  which  can  use  this  same  organ-  —  -I 

ization  only  at  half  speed  and  capac-  y  I 
ity  is  not  in  a  position  to  accept  the  \  \ 

smallest  possible  per-sale  profits.  \'^\ 

This  is  so  self-evident  a  proposition  \’^\ 

that  it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  v^\ 
dwell  upon  it.  \ 

The  basic  purpose  of  extensive 
advertising  is  to  accomplish  wider 
distribution.  And  the  store  which 
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best  accomplishes  this  is  the  store  which  is  best  enabled  to 
protect  its  customers  from  high  prices.  Advertising,  therefore, 
does  not  increase  the  cost  of  things  to  the  customer  of  a  store. 
It  lessens  that  cost* — always. 

So  generally  do  the  thinking  people  of  this  country  un¬ 
derstand  this  economic  law  that  the  most  prudent  of  the 
buyers  for  the  homes  steer  clear  of  the  stores  which  are  not 
advertised,  or  which  are  meagerly  advertised — knowing  that 
it  is  in  these  stores  that  the  taxes  are  exacted  in  the  way  of 
price  penalties. 

When  the  patron  of  a  store  which  uses  large  space  for 
newspaper  publicity  pays  a  smaller  price  for  an  article  than 
would  be  demanded  at  the  reactionary  store — at  the  store 
which  “saves  the  expense  of  advertising” — it  is  likely  that 
such  person  will  be  easily  convinced  that  he  is  “paying  for 
the  advertising?” 

What,  then,  is  “the  answer”  to  the  question  of  “Who 
Pays  for  the  Advertising?” 

The  expense  for  advertising  a  store  is  a  part  of  that 
store’s  preparation  for  doing  a  big  volume  of  business.  To 
expend  adequate  sums  for  the  right  sort  of  publicity  is  the 
only  method  by  which  a  store,  in  these  days,  may  acquire 
a  large  volume  of  business.  The  expenditure  for  advertising 
is,  therefore,  made  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  one  big 
result  desired — the  capacity  to  distribute  goods  at  the 
smallest  possible  per-sale  profits.  It  is  as  appropriate  to  ask 
“Who  pays  for  the  efficient  service  of  a  good  store?”  Efti- 
cient  service  is  an  economy  to  the  merchant,  and  never  costs 
the  patrons  of  his  store  anything.  It  really  saves  money 
to  them. 

If,  then,  we  are  to  identify  the  person  who  does  “pay  for 
the  advertising,”  we  should  have  to  look  for  the  person  who 
fails  to  profit  by  it — for  the  person  who  continues  to  buy  in 
the  old  way,  paying  price-penalties  at  non-advertised  stores. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  publishers  of  American  daily 
newspapers  should  not  underestimate  the  insidious  effect  of 
such  ideas  as  Mr.  Kirby  is  preaching — preaching  within  the 
ranks  pf  men  who  u.se  large  space  for  publicity  in  the  news¬ 
papers. 

This  outlived  doctrine  must  not  be  allowed  to  be  revived. 

If,  as  Mr.  Kirby  further  states  in  his  speech,  as  quoted, 
some  daily  newspapers  are  top-heavy  with  display  advertis¬ 
ing — and  this  fact  he  regards  as  an  imposition  upon  the 
readers  who  buy  the  paper  for  the  “news” — it  merely  shows 
that  the  readers  of  such  new.spapers  have  learned  that  good 
advertising  is  new.s. 

And  it  is  this  view  of  it  that  publishers  must  cultivate  in 
the  minds  of  both  readers  and  merchants. 

Under  modern  methods  of  promo- 
tion  both  merchants  and  readers 
have  been  taught  that  advertising  is 
a  thing  of  mutual  interest,  of  mutual 
concern  and  profit. 

The  daily  newspaper  which  carries 
a  large  volume  of  timely  advertising 
is  a  good  newspaper — even  if  what  is 
^  \  V^\  usually  classed  as  “news  matter”  is 

\  restricted  in  volume  thereby.  This 
\  does  not  mean  that  the  policy  of  top- 

heaviness  from  volume  ot  advertising 
^  I  is  to  be  followed  as  a  policy  ;  but  that 

I  I  when  it  has  to  be  done,  through  un- 
/ /o  /  usual  pressure  of  advertising,  it  does 
not  seriously  impair  the  value  of  that 
'/  V* /  issue  as  a  newspaper. 

/  The  store  with  a  big  message 

/  must  use  big  space. 
y.  To  preach  any  other  policy  to 

merchants  is  to  preach  reaction. 
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BANGOR’S  NEWSPAPER  CENTENNIAL 

A  DECIDEDLY  SUCCESSFUL  OCCASION 


Furnishes  Nut  Only  an  Event  of  Immediate  Interest,  but  an  Inspiration 
to  Better  Work  and  Higher  Newspaper  Ideals,  Especially  for 
the  Younger  Men — Speeches  by  Robert  Lincoln  O’Brien, 
of  the  Boston  Herald,  and  Others — Letters  from 
Messrs.  Munsey  and  Seitz. 


Maine  newspaper  men  gathered  at  the 
Bangor  House,  Bangor,  Maine,  last  Sat¬ 
urday  night,  to  help  the  Bangor  journal¬ 
ists  celebrate  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  publication  of  Bangor’s  first  news¬ 
paper,  and  the  occasion  proved  to  be  the 
most  successful  newspaper  event  held  in 
Bangor  for  more  than  a  decade.  Note¬ 
worthy  addresses  on  newspaper  topics 
were  given  by  Robert  L.  O’Brien,  editor 
of  the  Boston  Herald;  Oliver  L.  Hall, 
editor  of  the  Bangor  Commercial;  Arthur 
G.  Staples,  business  manager  of  tne 
Lewiston  Journal;  Frederick  G,  Fassett, 
editor  of  the  VVaterville  Sentinel;  George 
\V,  Norton,  editor  of  the  Portland  Ex¬ 
press-Advertiser;  Professor  Roland  P. 
Gray  and  Instructor  McAnney,  both  rep¬ 
resenting  the  journalism  courses  at  the 
University  of  Maine;  President  R.  J. 
.Aley,  of  the  University  of  Maine,  and 
(  ongressmen  F.  E.  Guernsey  and  John 
A.  Peters. 

While  the  expressed  purpose  of  the 
observance  was  to  honor  the  memory  of 
Peter  Edes,  who  printed  Bangor’s  first 
newspaper,  the  Weekly  Register,  100 
years  ago  November  25,  a  more  import¬ 
ant  idea  in  the  minds  of  the  committee 
in  charge  was  to  bring  the  newspaper 
men  of  the  state  together  and  afford 
them  a  chance  to  get  acquainted  with 
each  other,  thus  promoting  a  still  more 
friendly  spirit  among  them. 

Those  who  attended  felt  not  the  slight¬ 
est  doubt  that  the  meeting  succe^ed 
in  l)Oth  respects.  It  was  a  remarkable 
evidence  of  the  desire  on  the  part  of 
.Maine  newspa|)er  men  to  know  each 
other  better  and  to  talk  over  their  com¬ 
mon  problems.  It  called  forth  a  great 
many  valuable  suggestions,  and  was  an 
inspiration  to  t>etter  work  and  higher 
iiewspajier  ideals,  especially  on  the  part 
of  the  younger  neWMpa|>er  men. 

o’kbikx,  hai.i.  anu  .stapi.j-s 

Rol»ert  Lincoln  O’Brien  referred  fa<‘e- 
tiuiisly  to  his  emotions  at  finding  him- 
-elf  in  a  city  where  the  p«*ople  cheer¬ 
fully  paid  three  cents  each  for  a  local 
newspa|>er,  saying  that,  coming  from 
Boston,  a  one-cent  field,  to  Bangor, 
where  the  |>eople  refuse  to  pay  less  than 
three  <-ent8  ea<-h  for  their  newspapers, 
was  like  leaving  a  dinner  table  where 
only  the  neck  of  the  chicken  was  avail¬ 
able  and  accepting  an  invitation  to  a 
table  where  delicious  white  and  dark 
meat  were  most  abundant. 

‘‘The  newspaper  in  .America  is  a  re¬ 
publican  institution,”  said  he.  “Where 
the  statesman  goes  l)efore  the  jieople 
for  approval  or  rejection  each  two  years, 
the  newspaper  goes  before  the  j)eople 
several  times  a  day,  seven  days  in  the 
week,  and  its  fate  is  determine  just  as 
inevitably  by  the  newspaper  purchasers, 
whose  ballot  is  the  penny. 

“Fashions  in  clothes  change  each  sea¬ 
son,  but  the  fashions  in  the  news  are 
constantly  changing.  If  one  enter  the 
Mouse  of  Representativj^s  in  Washington 
while  in  session,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
press  gallery,  with  accommodations  for 
»Kt  men,  is  occupied  by  only  two  or  three 
writers.  The  debates  are  scarcely  ever 
chronicled  at  length  in  the  newspapers, 
but  the  time  has  been  when  the  press  of 
this  country  would  carry  column  after 
column  of  debates  in  Congress. 

‘Tt  has  been  said  that  the  study  of 
history  gives  the  experience  of  years 
without  gray  hairs,  and  the  wisdom  of 
age  without  its  infirmities.  The  news¬ 
paperman’s  business  is  to  gather  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  all  mankind  in  the  daily 
paper,  with  a  view  to  affording  its  army 
of  readers  a  knowledge  of  things  beyond 
their  own  experience,  from  which  they 
can  gain  wisdom  without  living  to  an  old 


age  and  without  knowing  of  these  things 
through  their  own  personal  experience.” 

Oliver  L.  Hall,  speaking  reminiscently, 
related  some  interesting  experiences  of 
his  newspaper  career  and  expressed  ap- 
pre<'iation  of  the  work  of  the  committee 
in  charge  of  the  observance. 

Arthur  G.  Staples  gave  an  excellent 
address  on  “The  Paper  from  the  Old 
Home  Town.”  He  called  attention  to 
an  interesting  coincidence — that  the 
Lewiston  Journal,  of  which  he  is  business 
manager,  and  the  Boston  Herald,  Mr. 
O’Brien  editor,  were  both  established  by 
Col.  William  H.  Waldron,  of  Boston,  in 
1840  and  1847,  and  informed  the  company 
that  he  and  Mr.  O’Brien  were  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  same  newspaper  scion.  “If 
Peter  Edes  was  worthy  of  a  centennial 
banquet,  then  Colonel  Waldron,  as  the 
founder  of  two  newspapers,  both  thriv¬ 
ing  after  seventy  years,  should  be  given 
a  Pan-.American  Exposition  at  Boston  in 
1946.”  Mr.  Staples  was  heard  with  in¬ 
tense  interest  by  all  present. 

FASSETT,  NORTON,  GRAY  AND  MCANNEY 

F.  G.  Fassett  said  that  men  engaged 
in  law,  medicine  and  other  professions 
look  to  the  past  for  their  inspiration, 
thereby  profiting;  but  newspaper  men 
seem  to  confine  their  attention  entirely 
to  their  own  day.  The  reason  is  partly 
bt-cause  the  modern  newspaper  profes¬ 
sion  is  not  more  than  half  a  century 
old,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  go  very 
far  into  its  history.  FN-erj-  newspaper 
man,  however,  should  know  something  of 
the  history  of  his  own  paper — of  the 
good  men  who  have  gone  before  him,  of 
their  style,  their  ideas  and  their  achieve¬ 
ments.  The  modern  news|>aj)er  is  blamed 
for  many  things,  including  that  of  ex- 
]doiting  crime;  but  on  going  back  beyond 
the  day  of  the  newspaper,  one  finds  that 
the  public  generally  had  a  very  strong 
desire  to  know  about  the  details  of  crime 
and  <)f  the  fate  of  condemiUHl  criminals, 
as  shown  by  the  throngs  that  attended 
hangings.  In  printing  such  information 
t(Mlay,  the  newspaper  is  supplying  facts 
that  it  is  part  of  human  nature  to  crave. 

George  W.  Norton,  speak'ng  on  “Fel¬ 
lowship  in  the  Newspaper  Craft.”  made 
an  appeal  for  still  more  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  among  the  newspaper  men  of 
Maine.  Even  though  politicall3'  opposed 
to  each  other,  the.v  should  not  let  that 
interfere  with  their  j)ersonal  relations, 
and  while  he  would  not  go  so  far  as  to 
countenance  a  reporter  divulging  an  “ex¬ 
clusive”  to  a  competitor,  he  did  express 
the  opinion  that  there  are  a  great  many 
wav's  in  which  new8j)aper  men  can  be 
helpful  to  each  other. 

Professor  Roland  P.  Graj’  said  that 
courses  in  journalism  were  establishe<l 
at  the  University  of  Maine  four  j’ears 
ago,  and  that  the  results  have  l)een  ex¬ 
cellent.  As  yet  there  is  no  dej)artment 
of  journalism  at  the  Universitv’  of  Maine, 
but  this  will  come  later  when  an  appro¬ 
priation  is  made  for  that  purjtose.  Every 
branch  of  the  newspa|)er,  from  the  busi¬ 
ness  oflTice  to  the  editorial  room,  is  now 
studied,  and  bj’  the  acquisition  of  a  com¬ 
plete  printing  plant  this  year,  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  even  to  become  familiar  with 
the  mechanical  end. 

Instructor  McAnney  stated  that  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  journalism  instruction 
is  to  impress  the  students  with  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  high  ideals.  The  newspaper  man 
must  be  loyal  and  must  use  his  utmost 
effort  to  make  the  newspaper  the  best 
product  of  his  brain  and  energy. 

In  addition  to  the  letter  from  C.vrus 
H.  K.  Curtis,  publisher!  in  last  week’s 
Editor  and  PrBi.i.sHER,  others  were 
received  from  F'rank  .A.  Munsey  and  Don 
C.  Seitz- — now  of  New  York,  but  Pine 
Tree  Staters  from  awav'  back. 


MUNSEY  and  SEITZ  LETTERS 

Mr.  Munsey. — “F'or  the  men  who  have 
done  well  their  part  in  their  day  I  have 
a  reverent  appreciation.  I  hope  they 
have  had  ample  encouragement  and 
ample  moral  backing  in  their  time,  for  it 
was  when  they  were  alive  and  were  live 
forces  that  they  needed  these,  not  after 
their  work  was  done.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  too  frequently  neglect  this  kind 
of  banqueting  and  help  and  encourage¬ 
ment  and  backing  to  our  fellow  men 
while  they  are  alive — the  men  who  are 
backing  things,  and  could  and  would 
do  better  if  we  gave  them  this  kind  of 
support.  I  don’t  know  just  why  I  am 
saj'ing  all  this  to  you;  the  thoughts 
wrote  themselves  down,  that  is  why,  I 
fancj’.” 

Mr.  Seitz. — “It  is  one  of  the  incompre¬ 
hensible  things  about  the  newspaper 
business  that  communities  so  seldom 
realize  the  value  of  a  good  newspaper  as 
an  asset.  Most  papers  have  to  fight 
their  waj’  into  existence,  largely  against 
the  will  of  the  community  where  parti¬ 
san  feeling,  or  some  form  of  prejudice 
operates  against  common  sense.*  A  suc¬ 
cessful  city  has  successful  newspapers. 
The  town  with  poor  newspapers  is  a  poor 
town.  The  newspaper  not  only  furnishes 
news  and  knowledge  to  the  community, 
but  it  supplies  the  merchant  with  an  in¬ 
vincible  weapon  as  a  means  of  reaching 
the  people  with  his  advertisements.  This 
protects  him  from  outside  competition 
and  enables  him  to  corral  home  trade,  if 
he  is  wise  enough  to  take  advantage  of 
it.  Then  as  he  prospers  the  newspaper 
prospers,  and  as  the  newspaper  prospers 
the  community  prospers.” 

Those  present,  in  addition  to  the  per¬ 
sons  already  named,  were: 

J.  N.  Towle,  Walter  B.  Reed,  J.  A, 
(handler,  Bangor;  H.  C.  Dearborn;  New¬ 
burgh;  John  P.  Ramsey,  Portland;  B.  O. 
McAnnej',  Orono;  Stephen  Bogrett, 
Frank  H.  Davis,  John  H.  Curran,  Ban¬ 
gor;  FL  1.  Herbert,  Augusta;  Max  Aley, 
Bangor;  Elmer  D.  Potter,  Orono;  E.  E. 
F'raser,  O.  H.  Nelson,  R.  A.  Jordan,  Ban-’ 
gor;  A.  A.  Heald,  Waterville;  Harrj'  L. 
Hoffman.  W.  L.  Delano,  I.awrence  A. 
Smyth,  Bangor;  Frederick  F.  Sully, 
Waterville;  .lohn  P.  F'lanagan,  Oscar  A. 
Shepard,  Alaurice  F'.  AlcCormick,  Simon 
O’Learj-,  Jr.,  Cornelius  J.  O’Leary,  Harry 
1).  McNeil,  M.  D.,  James  O.  Whitte- 
m<»re,  Bangor;  Ralph  K.  Jones,  Orono; 
FAIward  M.  Blanding,  Charles  A.  Flagg, 
.lohn  R.  Travers,  Charles  M.  Stewart,  B. 
■M.  Kirstein,  FMward  M.  Graham,  0.  A. 
Merchant,  Jr.,  Bangor;  Charles  W.  CJurtis, 
Brewer;  John  T.  Cannon,  Bangor;  C.  G. 
Lunt,  Houlton;  E.  T.  Emerson,  Edward 
H.  Kellev',  Bangor;  Kingsbury  B.  Piper, 
Fairfield;  M.  Robert  Harrigan,  Frederic 
H.  Parkhiirst,  Bangor. 


NEW  INCORPORATIONS 
New  York  City. — Charles  D.  Levin, 
Inc.,  advertising  agency,  publicity,  promo¬ 
tion  work,  $50,000 ;  M.  W.  Ix)ewi,  S.  D. 
and  C.  I).  lA^vin,  30  .Abingdon  Road,  Gar¬ 
dens,  L.  1. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Polish  Daily  News 
Co.,  publishing,  printing,  $50,000;  L. 
fHzsewski,  F’.  Kasprzak,  A.  Pitass,  Buf¬ 
falo. 

New  York  City. — Old  and  New  Home 
Publishing  Co.,  editors,  publishers,  print¬ 
ers,  $.5,000 ;  IL  Block,  H.  Schwartz,  S.  G. 
Schwabach. 

PiquA,  O. — Phjua  Press  Publishing  C!o., 
$15,000;  Publishing  a  Democratic  daily. 

J.  A.  Lloyd,  Will  J.  Prince,  Sr.,  A.  W. 
Burton,  Will  J.  Prince,  Jr.,  James  M. 
Hennessey. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Perfection  Advertis¬ 
ing  Co.,  capitalized  at  $1,000.  The  direc¬ 
tors  are  Thomas  P.  Meehan  and  Harry 
N.  Kraft,  of  Buffalo,  and  E.  G.  Butler,  of 
Lor-kport. 

St.  Ia)UIS,  Mo. — The  Davis  Advertising 
Company,  organized  to  do  a  general  ad¬ 
vertising  business,  has  been  incorporated 
for  $10,000.  The  incorporators  are  Lew 
M.  Davis,  editor  of  the  Kirkwood  (Mo.) 
Courier  and  former  editor  of  Toys  & 
Novelties  and  the  Sporting  Goods  Dealer; 
Bart  B.  Howard,  editorial  writer  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  “What  Y’  May  Column,”  St  Louis 
Republic ;  Claude  H.  Wetmore,  magazine 
writer ;  Louis  J.  Kerth,  merchant,  and  F. 

K.  Lucas,  capitalist. 


“There  Is  No  Service  Much  Greater 
Than  That  of  a  Great  Newspaper.” 

“I  shall  not  l)e  a  candidate  for 
public  office  next  year  or  the  year 
after.  I  am  going  into  my  new 
work  to  stay. 

“I  am  going  out  of  inj-  office 
with  regret,  but  I  am  not  going 
very  far.  I  have  accepted  the  invi¬ 
tation  of  the  publisher  of  one  of 
the  greatest  newspapers  [the  New 
York  Times]  to  be  his  associate 
in  its  publication  and  general  man¬ 
agement.  Is  that  verj'  much  of  a 
step  away  from  helpful  service  in 
public  office? 

“There  is  no  service  much  great¬ 
er  than  the  service  of  a  great 
newspaper,  standing  squarely,  un¬ 
prejudiced,  unwavering  for  the 
advancement  of  good  government 
in  this  great  city.  I  hope  you 
will  not  think  that  I  am  belittling 
my  old  position  when  I  saj-  that 
I  do  not  think  I  am  making  a  pour 
exchange.  The  offer  of  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  men  who  are  doing 
things  is  a  gn‘at  opportunity.  I 
regard  it  as  a  transfer  from  one 
field  of  public  service  to  another. 

“The  city  government  needs 
properlj‘  educated  public  opinion. 
It  needs  the  leadership  of  great 
newspaper.s  as  well  as  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  men.” — George  McAneny 
President  of  the  New  York  Hoard 
of  Aldermen,  speaking  at  a  dinner 
given  in  his  honor  on  Tuesday 
evening. 


LOUIS  WILEY  ON  ADVERTISING 


High  Character  of  Modem  Daily  Has  Had 
Good  Effect  on  Advertiser 

Louis  Wiley,  business  manager  of  the 
New  York  Times,  delivered  an  address 
on  the  daily  newspaper  before  the  League 
for  Political  Education,  at  the  Hudson 
Theatre,  in  West  44th  street,  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning,  and  held  the  interested  at¬ 
tention  of  a  large  audience  by  his  at¬ 
tractive  and  informative  handling  of  the 
subject.  Touching  on  such  topics  as 
American  newspapers  and  others,  the 
censorship  of  news,  newspapers  and  the 
war,  commercialism  and  newspapers,  en¬ 
dowed  newspapers,  school  of  journalism, 
and  newspaper  organization.  Mr.  Wiley 
also  said  some  wise  words  about  adver¬ 
tising. 

Quoting  a  quack’s  advertisement  from 
Addison’s  Spectator  of  August  9,  1711, 
to  show  that  fraudulent  advertising  is 
not  new,  and  reverting  to  legislative  at¬ 
tempts  to  suppress  such  dishonest  pub¬ 
licity,  he  said  that  “the  discovery’  of 
malpractice  will  rest  with  well-informe<l 
and  experienced  management.”  He  con¬ 
tinued: 

“The  high  character  of  the  modern 
daily  newspaper  has  had  a  good  effect  on 
the  advertiser.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  man  who  had  merchandise  for  sale, 
and  who  chose  the  public  prints  to  induce 
readers  to  accept  his  offerings,  thought 
it  necessary  to  indulge  in  extravagant 
and  hyperbolical  language  to  attract 
buyers.  The  example  set  by  Barnum  was 
followed  bj’  merchants  and  the  vendors 
of  patent  medicines.  Persona  of  primi 
tive  intelligence  may  have  accepted  the 
high-flown  verbiage  and  suffered  accord¬ 
ingly,  but  today  the  readers  of  a  news¬ 
paper  conducted  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  are  repelled  instead  of  attracted 
by  sensational  language.  The  news¬ 
papers,  having  set  up  a  high  standard  of 
ethics  for  their  own  government,  de¬ 
mand  in  the  interest  of  their  readers 
that  what  advertisers  offer  shall  bear  the 
trade-mark  of  genuineness.  .  .  .  News¬ 
papers  as  well  as  magazines  are  learning 
the  great  responsibility  resting  upon 
them,  and  are  coming  to  realize  that 
they  destroy  the  value  of  their  property 
if  they  allow  disingenuous,  misleading 
and  objectionable  advertising  to  appear 
side  by  aide  with  the  assertion  of  high 
principles  in  governmental,  social  and 
economic  progress.” 
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New  York  State  Is  a  Most  Effieient  and  Economieal  Field  for 
Test  Campaigns.  There  Is  Little  Duplieation,  and 
Advertisements  Are  Read  and  Digested 


By  WYLIE  B.  JONES,  Pres. 

Wylie  B.  Jones  Advertising  Agency,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Somebt)dy  once  said :  “Concentration  is  the  real  key  to  success  in 
advertising.  Some  firms  are  like  shotguns — they  scatter  too  much. 
Don’t  scatter.” 

This  ife  a  strong  argument  for  New  York  State  as  the  best  possible 
field  for  testing  a  new  product.  You  concentrate  your  selling  appeal 
to  the  maximum  number  of  desirable  buyers  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  territory  covered.  Your  ammunition  doesn’t  scatter. 

The  proof  is  not  far  to  seek.  Outside  of  New  York  City  there  are 
but  65  daily  newspapers  in  New  York  State.  Each  medium  has  its 
select  field  of  circulation  and  does  not  scatter  broadcast  outside  its 
own  territory. 

The  field  is  not  overcrowded  with  newspapers.  There  is  little  or  no 
cut-throat  competition  among  the  dailies,  and  as  a  rule  they  hold  the 
respect  of  their  readers.  Space  rates  are  generally  consistent  with 
the  value  of  the  mediums. 

Wholesale  dealers  and  retail  merchants  throughout  New  York 
State  have  learned  that  the  advertised  product  is  most  profitable  to 
handle  because  the  consumer  has  been  educated  to  ask  for  it. 

'I'he  New  York  State  editor,  even  if  he  has  but  2.500  circulation, 
talks  to  at  least  2500  good,  typical  .American  families,  all  purchasers, 
all  desirable  customers.  His  readers  buy  everything  that  is  for  sale — 
from  nails  to  pianos,  from  pills  to  automobiles.  They  buy  roofing  and 
paint  and  lamps  and  stoves,  besides  hundreds  of  commodities  that 
other  communities  never  buy. 

As  a  general  rule’.  New  York  State  folks  earn  more  than  enough  to 
satisfy  their  immediate  necessities.  They  are  always  open  to  the 
advertising  appeal  of  a  new  product. 

The  New  York  State  newspaper  reader  is  alive,  active,  progressive 
and  up-to-the-minute  on  everything  from  the  latest  wrinkle  in  smok¬ 
ing  tobacco  to  the  very  last  whisper  in  collars.  When  he  sees  a  new 
product  advertised  in  his  newspaper  he  either  wants  it  or  he  doesn’t 
want  it.  It  does  not  take  him  long  to  make  up  his  mind.  Returns  may 
be  checked  quickly  and  efiiciently. 

If  the  product  to  be  tested  is  distinctively  for  any  one  class,  or 
group  of  classes,  the  advertiser  will  find  his  selective  work  compara¬ 
tively  easy.  Industrial  centers  of  the  state  are  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  agricultural.  Then  the  groups  are  subdivided  into  localities. 
For  instance,  a  certain  section  of  the  state  is  known  as  the  shoe-man¬ 
ufacturing  district;  then  there  is  the  china  and  pottery  district,  the 
shirt  and  collar  district,  the  cut  glass  district,  the  cigar  district,  and  so 
on,  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  apple  belt,  the  grape  district,  the 
tobacco  district,  the  potato  section,  the  hay  district,  the  cabbage  belt, 
and  so  forth,  right  down  the  line.  Almost  every  district  can  be 
sharply  confined  within  a  40-mile  radius. 

Outside  of  New  York  City  there  is  but  a  small  percentage  of  un- 
Americanized  foreigners.  The  majority  can  speak,  read  and  write 
English.  They  spend  their  money  freely  and  judiciously. 

Little  by  little,  advertisers  are  coming  to  learn  the  value  of  New 
York  State  as  a  most  efficient  and  economical  field  for  test  campaigns. 
I'here  is  little  duplication,  their  announcements  are  read  and  digested, 
and  if  their  article  has  merit  and  utility,  their  advertisements  will  bring 
results  in  the  region  of  the  cash  register. 

If  New  York  State  folks  refuse  to  buy,  there  is  something  wrong 
with  either  the  product  or  the  copy. 


'The  Newspapers  listed  on  this  pag^e  o£Fer  3,935,096 
average  Circulation  at  a  totsJ  combined  cost  of  $6.33 
per  line,  or  an  average  of  one  and  one-half  tenths  of 
a  cent  per  line  per  thousand.  This  is  less  than  thirty- 
four  cents  per  thousand  Circulation  for  an  advertise¬ 
ment  occupying  a  magazine  page  of  224  lines. 

Make  your  own  deduction  as  to  whether  that  is  not 
Low  Cost  advertising,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  terri¬ 
tory  is  covered  most  intensively,  and  that  it  covers 
fourteen  of  the  principal  Cities  of  New  York  State, 
and  their  suburbs,  and  covers  them  well,  with  News¬ 
papers  of  High  Standing  and  Reputation. 

Suppose  you  had  this  tremendous  Publicity  Force 
working  for  you;  don’t  you  think  you  would  soon  feel 
the  Benefit? 


Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  (M)  . . 
Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  (S) . . . 

Brooklyn  Eagle  (E)  3c .  ) 

Brooklyn  Eagle  (S)  3c .  [ 

Brooklyn  Standard  Union  (E) . 

Brooklyn  Standard  Union  (S) . 

Buffalo  Courier-Enquirer  (M&E)  . . 

Corning  Evening  Leader  (E)  . 

Elmira  Star-Gazette  (E)  . 

Gloversville  Leader-Republican  (E) 

Gloversville  Herald  (M)  . 

Ithaca  Journal  (E)  . 

Newburgh  Daily  News  (E) . 

Mt.  Vernon  Daily  Argus  (E) . 

New  York  American  (M) . 

New  York  American  (S) . 

New  York  Globe  (E) . 

New  York  Herald  (M) .  1 

New  York  Herald  (S) .  / 

N.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce  (M)... 

New  York  Evening  Mail  (E) . 

New  York  Evening  Post  (E) . 

New  York  Press  (M) .  1 

New  York  Press  (S) . J 

New  York  Sun  (M&S) . 

New  York  Sun  (E) . 

New  York  Times  (M) .  I 

New  York  Times  (S) .  j 

New  York  Tribune  (M&S) . 

New  York  Telegram  (E) . 

New  York  Telegram  (S) . 

New  York  World  (M) .  1 

New  York  World  (S) . J 

New  York  World  (E) . 

Oneonta  Star  (M)  . 

Poughkeepsie  Star  (E) . 

Schenectady  Gazette  (M) . ! 

Troy  Record  (M&E)  . 


*A.  B.  C. 

Ratings  Government  Statements,  Oct.,  1915. 


Paid  2,500 

10,003 

Circ.  Lines 

Lines 

41,229  .05 

.05 

33,836  .05 

.05 

44,096  .16 

.16 

61,259  .15 

.15 

68,030  .15 

.15 

110,274  .14 

.12 

8,275  .0179 

.0129 

20,057  .035 

.03 

5,512  .0143 

.0108 

6,489  .02 

.015 

6,335  .035 

.015 

8,386  .0358 

.0214 

5,907  .0214 

.015 

293,784  .40 

.38 

690,889  .60 

.57 

187,429  .28 

.27 

(.40 

.40 

98,651  J  50 

.50 

17,926  .18 

.15 

159,520  .32 

.29 

20,598  .18 

.16 

110,869  .27 

.225 

71,749  .40 

.36 

155,009  .30 

27 

318,274  .45 

.405 

82,674  .25 

.21 

223,848  .285 

.27 

232,640  .20 

.18 

391,158  .40 

.40 

403,787  .40 

.40 

6,484  .0114 

.0085 

6,260  .0215 

.0115 

20,632  .06 

.04 

*23,230  .035 

.035 

3,935,096  6.8253 

6.3351 

General  Advertisers  seeking  further  light  in  respect  to  marketing  conditions  and  distribution  facilities  in  New  York  State 
are  re<|uested  to  communicate  with  THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER,  Suite  1117,  World  Building,  New  Yoric.  Phones, 
Beeknum  4330,  4331. 
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NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 

LOWERS  THE  COST  OF  UVING 


So  Said  Truman  A.  De  Weese  to  the  Six-Point  League,  New  York,  on 
Monday — “The  Newspaper  Stands  First  as  an  Advertising 
Medium  Because  It  Sustains  an  Intimate  Relation  with 
the  Family  Circle”;  “Newspaper  Advertising  is 
the  Greatest  Educator  of  the  People.” 


The  Six  Point  League  of  New  York 
held  the  most  successful  luncheon  in  its 
history  on  Monday.  There  were  over 
75  members  and  guests  present,  due  to 
the  fact  that  an  exceptionally  good  fea¬ 
ture  had  been  arranged  in  the  way  of  a 
talk  by  Truman  A.  UeWeese,  director  of 
publicity  of  the  Shredded  Wheat  Co. 

Among  those  present  were  Frank  Pres- 
brey,  William  Bliss  and  W.  A.  Baker,  of 
the  Frank  Presbrey  Co. ;  H.  A.  Ahern, 
advertising  manager  of  the  New  Y’ork 
Evening  Post ;  Walter  A.  Wheeler,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Every  Week;  James 
Zobian,  of  the  Zobian  Advertising  Agency, 
and  F.  U.  Walsh,  of  the  Frank  Seaman 
Co. 

Mr.  DeWeese  prefaced  his  address  by 
stating  that  it  was  not  his  purpose  to 
disparage  or  to  discredit  any  other  form 
of  advertising.  He  bad  promised  to  talk 
to  the  Six-Point  League  on  newspaper 
advertising,  and  he  would  coniine  him¬ 
self  to  that.  He  then  explained  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  choosing  the  subject,  “The  Lazy 
Dollar  and  How  to  Put  it  to  Work.” 

The  function  of  advertising  is  to  sell 
goods.  That  is  merely  another  way  of 
saying  that  it  is  the  business  of  adver¬ 
tising  to  keep  a  dollar  at  work.  A  dol¬ 
lar  tied  up  in  merchandise  that  lies  on 
the  dealer  s  shelves  is  not  at  work.  It 
is  a  lazy,  unproductive  dollar.  There 
is  no  protit  in  merchandise  that  lies  in 
the  warehouse  of  the  manufacturer  or 
on  the  shelves  of  the  dealer.  It  is  ad¬ 
vertising  that  moves  the  goods  and  makes 
tlie  dealer  get  busy  in  the  channels  of 
trade. 

The  following  sentences  are  culled 
from  his  address: 

•‘Advertising  in  national  mediums  may 
help  to  popularize  a  trade-mark  and 
educate  the  people  regarding  a  commod¬ 
ity,  but  the  newspapers  will  have  to 
move  the  goods. 

“Any  national  publicity  campaign  for 
a  commodity  that  is  within  reach  of  the 
|»eople  is  incomplete  and  inefficient  un¬ 
less  backed  up  by  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  which  leads  the  purchaser  right  up 
to  the  door  of  the  dealer. 

“There  is  no  conflict  between  the  news¬ 
paper  and  the  magazines  as  advertising 
mediums  in  the  mind  of  the  experienced 
advertising  man.  Each  has  its  value  in 
the  general  sclieme  of  merchandising. 
Where  an  article  can  be  purchased  by 
only  a  small  iiercentage  of  people  it  is 
{Ktssible  to  give  it  national  fame  through 
ihe  magazines,  but  even  then  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  localize  this  national  fame 
through  new.spaper  advertising  in  se¬ 
lected  centers  of  distribution. 

“The  new.spaper  is  published  to  give 
the  ‘news’ — but  advertising  is  ‘news.’ 
If  advertising  isn’t  news  the  merchant 
should  employ  an  advertising  manager 
who  can  put  news  into  it. 

‘‘Even  the  dryest  advertisement  will 
take  on  a  certain  amount  of  news  value 
if  it  is  run  in  a  newspaper.  It  is  in 
the  atmosphere  of  news.  It  is  on  a  live 
wire. 

‘‘Advertising  must  respond  in  some 
part  to  the  human  hunger  for  ‘news.’ 
The  word  ‘news’  is  merely  another  word 
for  information,  and  advertising  should 
lie  ninety-nine  per  cent,  pure  informa¬ 
tion. 

‘‘In  no  way  does  the  newspaper  more 
admirably  fulfil  its.  function  as  ‘the  peo¬ 
ple’s  university’  than  in  the  daily  in¬ 
formation  printed  in  its  advertising  col¬ 
umns. 

‘‘Newspaper  advertising  lowers  the 
cost  of  living.  By  increasing  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  sales  and  bringing  a  quick  turn¬ 
over  it  yields  a  larger  net  income  and 
permits  a  closer  margin  of  profit  on  each 
article  sold. 

‘‘Newspaper  advertising  is  the  great 


things  that  inventive  genius  supplies 
from  time  to  time  to  save  labor  and 
to  lighten  the  burdens  of  housekeeping. 

“Ninety  per  cent,  of  all  the  commod¬ 
ities  in  the  average  store  are  purchased 
by  women.  The  newspaper  stands  first 
as  an  advertising  medium  because  it  is 
peculiarly  a  home  institution  and  sus¬ 
tains  an  intimate  relation  to  the  family 
circle. 

‘‘1  know  the  newspaper  is  not  usually 
regarded  as  a  ‘national  medium.’  It  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  way  in  which  the  news¬ 
papers  are  used.  If  a  national  adver¬ 
tiser  uses  the  newspaper  in  a  hundred 
or  more  widely  scattered  cities  or  towns, 
reaching  inTo  every  State  in  the  Union, 
he  is  certainly  doing  national  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  newspapers. 

“We  may  regard  this  fact  as  proven 
beyond  controversy  that  the  newspaper 
is  the  indispensable  medium  of  the 
manufacturer  of  a  product  that  may  be 
used  by  the  entire  human  race. 

“In  making  the  annual  inventory  the 
merchant  can  put  down  advertised  goods 
as  ‘cash.’  He  knows  that  the  newspaper 
advertising  will  pull  them  off  his  shelves 
in  due  time. 

“Newspaper  advertising  that  is  prop  • 


“What  the  editor  of  a  newspaper  says 
may  be  subject  to  some  discount  because 
of  personal  prejudice,  partisan  zeal  or  lit¬ 
erary  embellishment.  But  what  a  merchant 
says  over  his  own  name  must  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  bona  fide  statement  of  fact, 
for  it  is  morally  certain  that  he  will 
have  to  make  good  on  some  of  his 
statements  some  of  the  time. 

“Newspaper  advertising  avoids  the 
greatest  waste  in  advertising  by  en¬ 
abling  the  advertiser  to  advertise  in¬ 
tensively  in  those  areas  where  he  has 
distribution. 

“The  right  kind  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  will  call  the  ‘catalog  habit’  and  will 
keep  at  home  the  money  and  enterprise 
that  are  necessary  for  keeping  a  town 
from  falling  into  decay. 

“The  retailer  is  the  ultimate  agency 
for  reaching  the  consumer.  The  news¬ 
paper  is  the  only  medium  through  which 
the  manufacturer  can  co-operate  di¬ 
rectly  with  the  retailer  in  his  field  of 
distribution. 

“An  enterprising  newspaper  publisher 
should  know  every  jobber  and  retailer  in 
his  own  town.  He  is  therefore  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  co-operate  effectively  with  the 
national  advertiser  who  is  using  his  col¬ 
umns  to  secure  distribution  of  his  prod¬ 
uct. 

“Of  course  the  consumer  pays  the  ad¬ 
vertising  bills.  The  merchant  does  not 
pay  them.  .  But  advertising  gives  the 
merchant  such  large  volume  of  sales  and 
such  quick  turn-over  that  he  can  sell 
goods  cheaper  than  his  competitor  who 
does  no  advertising.  For  this  reason  the 
customer  can  pay  the  merchant’s  adver¬ 
tising  bills  and  at  the  same  time  get 
his  goods  at  a  lower  cost. 

“When  a  real,  live,  up-to-date  maga- 


“The  newspaper  is  the  connecting  link 
between  national  publicity  and  the  con¬ 
sumer.  General  publicity  is  good,  but 
it  does  not  get  the  order. 

“The  newspaper  should  base  its  rate 
on  quality  instead  of  quantity  of  circu¬ 
lation — and  in  this  case  quality  refers 
not  only  to  the  people  who  read  the 
newspaper,  but  to  editorial  and  news 
matter  and  the  advertising  it  carries. 

“Whether  you  are  advertising  a  ‘staple’ 
or  a  ‘specialty,’  you  cannot  do  without 
newspaper  advertising.  You  must  create 
through  advertising  a  consumer  demand 
so  strong  the  dealers  will  have  to  carry 
the  goods. 

“Street  cars  and  billboards  no  doubt 
have  a  certain  advertising  value,  but 
they  are  not  ‘next  to  reading  matter’  and 
have  no  definite  audience.  There  is  no 
guessing  about  the  number  of  persons 
the  advertiser  may  reach  each  day,  each 
week  or  each  month. 

“The  magazine  has  an  advantage  in 
pictorial  possibilities,  but  the  newspaper 
is  crowding  the  magazine  hard  when  it 
comes  to  pictorial  art.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  this  is  an  age  of  reason- 
why  copy  in  all  kinds  of  advertising  when 
something  more  than  pictures  are  needed 
to  sell  goods.  Even  Wrigley  attempts  to 
give  ‘reasons’  why  a  human  being  should 
chew  gum. 

“Twenty  years  ago  no  serious-minded 
candidate  for  office  would  have  pro¬ 
claimed  his  qualifications  in  a  paid  dis¬ 
play  ad  in  the  newspaper.  He  would 
have  bribed  the  editor  with  cigars.  At 
the  last  election  in  Buffalo  the  candi¬ 
dates  for  commissioner  under  the  new 
commission  government  used  not  less 
than  two  thousand  lines  per  day  in  the 
local  newspapers.  This  was  a  dignified 


zine  publisher  wants  to  reach  people,appeal  to  the  intelligence  of  the  voters 


Tlie  alK)vc  group  consists  of  Dr.  J.  A  McDonald  of  Toronto,  at  the  right,  Tliomas  A.  Edison,  Henry  Ford  and  Milton 
A.  McRae  at  the  left.  T’he  photograph  was  taken  recently,  when  Mr.  McRae  was  showing  the  other  three  gentlemen  the 
sights  of  San  Diego,  including  the  Exposition.  Dr.  McDonald  has  joined  the  peace  propagandists,  having  but  just  resigned 
the  editorship  of  the  Toronto  Glolie,  as  already  stated  in  The  Editor  and  Publisher.  Mr.  McRae  is  widely  known  as 
founder  of  the  Scripps-McRae  l.,eague,  an  associate  of  Edward  E.  Scripps  and  for  many  years  in  charge  of  a  number  of 
Hucci^ful  Middle  States  newspa|M;rs,  including  the  Cleveland  Press  and  the  Cincinnati  Post. 


erly  done  sells  the  goods  before  the  cus¬ 
tomer  comes  into  the  store. 

“The  newspaper  habit  is  an  Ameri¬ 
can  habit.  If  you  step  into  a  street 


car  in  the  average  American  city  you 
will  notice  that  every  passenger  has  his 
nose  buried  in  a  newspaper.  He  is  not 
looking  at  the  so-called  advertising  cards 
est  educator  of  the  people  regarding  the  that  are  tacked  above  the  windows.” 


what  does  he  do?  He  advertises  in  the 
newspapers  in  a  national  way.  Did  you 
notice  the  advertisement  of  the  Christ¬ 
mas  number  of  the  Ladies’  Home  Jour¬ 
nal’  in  all  the  leading  newspapers  of  the 
country?  As  a  piece  of  effective  pub¬ 
licity  it  reflected  great  credit  upon  the 
business  sagacity  and  cleverness  of  Mr. 
Cnrtii. 


and  the  returns  show  that  in  some  in¬ 
stances  the  people  paid  more  attention  to 
the  display  advertising  than  they  did  to 
the  editorial  advice  of  the  newspapers. 

“'The  newspaper  is  dealing  in  live  is¬ 
sues.  It  takes  the  pictures  of  the  world’s 
events  hot  from  the  wire  each  day.  It 
stirs  popular  interest  to  its  profoundest 
depths.”  < 
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The  Sveryweelc  Corporation, 
95  Madison  Ave., 

New  Yor>c,  N.  Y. 


Gentlomon: 


Your  letter  of  the  18th  Inst,  it  at  hand,  and  we  are  pleased 
to  note  the  success  of  your  publication.  We  have  received  your  Issue 
of  October  19th,  and  wish  to  assure  you  of  the  excellency  of  this 
number f  and  that  it  is  very  much  appreciated  by  us.  Such  quality  as 
you  are  now  putting  into  Everyweek  is  bound  to  cause  your  publication 
to  have  a  satisfactory  and  continuous  growth  with  all  publications 
that .are  using  it  throughout  the  country.  Our  list  is  creeping  up 
rapidly,  and  we  find  that  it  is  getting  Very  popular  in  the  homes 
of  our  readers. 


bulletin  printing  CO.. 


EVERY  WEEK  is  an  exclusive  feature  for  one  paper  in  a  city.  A 
good  deal  of  territory  is  now  temporarily  or  permanently  closed.  Your  city 
ir.ay  be  open.  When  you  know  what  EVERY  WEEK  has  done,  and  is  doing, 
you  will  be  more  than  interested. 

Wire  or  write  ''Send  all  details  regarding  EVERY  WEEK." 

EVERY  WEEK  CORPORATION 
Madison  .Avenue 
.New  York 


‘A  GENTLEMAN  never  puts  his  hand  on  a  lady’s  shoulder, 


“  It  is  permitted  that  a  gentleman  kiss  the  hand  of  a  lady,  be 
ago  Sarah  Bernhardt  didn't  observe  this  rule  (it  was  even  ver 
“Adrienne  Lecouvreur"  was  known  as  a  very  naughty  play.  The 
through  the  manuscript  was  because  they  loved  the  divine  Sarah's 
not  in  time,  is  a  pretty  little  scene  from  "The  Lure"  of  1914.  Th 
is  wrapped  around  the  white  slave  traffic.  The  public  will  stand 
stand  for  everything  even  yet,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  this 


'Y^HAT  is  the  difference  between  the  old  style  of  love  making  and  the  new?  Judged 
by  these  pictures,  the  difference  seems  to  be  about  six  feet  between  the  lovers. 
When  John  Drew  played  Richard  Carvel  in  1900,  as  pictured  on  the  left,  the  public 
thought  this  was  a  sure  enough  passionate  love  scene.  But  John  wouldn't  get  far 
with  that  hands-acroes-the-sun-dial  sort  of  love  to-day.  The  modem  style  is  shown 
in  the  picture  from  " 'The  Nigger"  on  the  right.  Now  the  question  is,  has  real  lov< 
making  gone  through  the  same  changes  as  stage  love  making  in  the  past  fifteen  years' 
If  so,  pity  the  poor  chaperon. 


'\WE  love  each  other  so,”  said  Maude  Adams  and  Robert  Edeson  in  Barrie's  “Little  Minister.” 

They  couldn't  prove  it  head  to  head,  and  so  they  came  down  by  the  foot-lights  and  told 
everybody  about  it  in  so  many  words.  A  very  pretty  play,  and  convincing  too,  but  oh  dear,  it 
would  never  do  to-day.  Now  the  Little  Minister  would  clutch  the  heroine  as  in  the  picture  on 
the  right,  or  he  would  tango  down  front  singing: 

"I  am  a  little  minister.  My  soul's  on  things  above,  But  picture  me  in  Tennessee,  With 
the  girl  I  love,  love,  love.” 

Is  the  new  style  any  improvement? 


("The  Art  of  Good  Behavior,”  which  was  published  in  1845. 
all  other  respects  her  person  is  inviolate.”  Thirty-one  yea^ 
DT  a  girl  to  put  her  hand  on  a  man's  shoulder),  and  so 
y  reason  the  censors  did  not  run  a  long  bladed  pair  of  shears 
iassioned  acting  too  well.  Right  next  door  on  this  page,  but 
is  a  difference  of  thirty-one  years,  and  the  story  of  this  play 
a  lot  more  than  it  did  thirty-one  years  ago,  but  it  won’t 
y  was  promptly  pinched. 


AN  authority  on  letter  writing  oi  the  early  nineteenth  century  tells  how  a  girl  should  act  toward 
other  men  when  she  is  already  engaged  to  the  one.  **  If  a  man  asks  to  call,  say.  *  I  should 
be  happy  to  see  you  at  all  times  as  a  friend,  but  I  can  not  grant  you  a  private  interview.'  ”  Hen- 
are  two  private  interviews  between  a  man  and  a  girl — one  shows  how  it  is  done  in  1915  ("Help 
Wanted”);  the  other  represents  the  much  tamer  behavior  of  Nat  Goodwrin  and  Maxine  EUiott 
in  “When  We  Were  TVenty-one,”  staged  in  1900.  They  were  very  much  in  love  in  that 
play,  and  of  course  they  had  private  interviews;  but  the  author  never  let  Nat  get  any  closer  to 
Maxine  than  you  see  them  in  the  picture  on  the  right. 


^N  the  right  is  Maude  Adams  in  "Ouallty  Street”;  on  the  left  a  star  and  starress  of  to-day 
in  “Twin  Beds,”  a  clean  and  harmless  little  farce  of  last  season.  No  pictures  could  show 
more  clearly  the  changes  that  fifteen  or  twenty  years  have  wrought  in  the  stage.  And  the  stage 
is  only  the  mirror  of  real  life.  Modesty  may  not  have  suffered  in  the  greater  freedom  of  ptesent- 
day  life,  but  reticence  and  reserve  certainly  have.  And  'we  wcmder  whether,  in  tossing  aside  the 
constraint  and  stiffness  of  former  days,  modem  lovers  have  not  lost  something  of  the  old  chival- 
ric  spirit  that  ought  not  to  have  been  lost? 


“'po  catch  the  first  faint  footfall  of  an 
*  approaching  fashion.”  says  Mrs. 
Chase,  editor  of  V'oifMe.  "takes  a  sixth 
sense,  but  that  is  what  the  women  count 
on  us  to  do  for  them.  Our  readers  want 
to  know  whether  the  smart  women  of 
.\'ew  York  and  Pans  are  carryint;  swait- 
.;er  sticks  or  Pekinese  pups,  and  they 
want  to  know  far  enouKh  ahead  S4)  that 
tliey  may  do  likewise.”  This  is  a  very 
gentle  but  finn  editor.  Probably  you 
lion  t  like  narrow  skirts,  but  if  Mrs. 
Chase  says  you  will  be  wearing  them  M 
the  spring  you  will  wear  them. 


|)OUGLAS  Z.  DOTY  is  remarkable 
for  having  been  bom  in  New  York 
.iiid  for  having  put  on  the  stage  “  Tillie. 
a  Mennonite  Maid.” 

lie  believes  in  a  magazine  that  has 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  world  we  live 
••n — hence  the  Ceniury.  "  Editing  is  no 
lunger  a  profession.”  says  Mr.  Doty. 
"  It's  a  |ub.  It  is  nut  a  brougham  fur 
the  editor  s  views  to  nde  in,  but  a 
iithful  reflector  of  what  is  going  on." 


J-JONORE  WILLSIE  likes  to  write  novels  almost  as  much  as  she  likes  to  ex- 
tilore  .\rizona  deserts,  and  now  she  says  she  likes  editing  the  DtliHtator  just 
us  much  as  swimming  or  talking  politics. 

During  its  long  life  of  fifty  years,  this  woman's  magazine  has  been  edited  by 
men — until  a  year  ago.  when  Mrs.  Willsie  came  along. 


AT  the  time  this  is  written  Robert  H. 

Davis  is  editing  only  three  maga- 
.:iDes — Munsey's,  AUSimy  Hkstk^and  Ae 
Katlrood  Moh's  MagasiMc.  What  else 
tie  may  be  doing  by  the  time  this  page 
gets  into  type  no  one  can  foretell.  Mr. 
Davis  is  the  old  friend  of  new  authors, 
tiid  has  the  reputation  of  having  “dis¬ 
covered" — he  calls  it  “encouraged" — 
mure  struggling  writers  who  afterward 
tiecame  famous  than  any  other  editor. 


prOR  a  quarter  of  a  centurj-  now  .Mr. 

Bok  has  been  telling  our  sisters  and 
sweethearts  whom  to  marry,  how  to  re¬ 
decorate  the  parlor,  and  where  to  trans¬ 
plant  the  lettuces.  Last  year  he  re¬ 
ceived  450,000  letters;  04,000  about 
home-making.  72.000  about  how  to  get 
prettier,  and  22,000  about  raising  ba¬ 
bies.  Pope  Pius  gave  him  an  LL.  D. 
degree  in  1907.  So  many  Ladus'  Home 
Journal  fans  insisted  upon  sitting  in  Mr. 
Bok's  chair  last  year  that  it  had  to  be 
re-upholstered  three  times. 


\IR.  C  R  O  W  N  I  .\  - 
SHIELD  chaperons 
that  delightful  debutante. 
V'anily  Fair. 

"The  trouble  with  edit¬ 
ing  is  that  the  public  is  so 
frightlully  clever,  so  much 
cleverer  than  most  writ¬ 
ers.”  says  Mr.  Crownin- 
shield.  “Our  writers  are  all 
too  much  taken  up  with  the 
idea  of  (laying  rent  to  some 
rather  unattractive  land¬ 
lady:  they  don’t  live 
at  alL  I  can't  get  a  story 
of  the  opiera,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  because  none  of  our 
writers  go  to  the  ufiera. 
They  are  all  at  home  writ¬ 
ing.” 


^EVERAL  million  girls 
(lay  real  money  every 
month  to  read  Robert 
Chambers'  novels.  So  far 
as  is  known,  only  one  man 
reads  them — Edgar  Sisson, 
editor  of  the  Cormo^ituM. 
And  he  is  (laid  to  do  it. 
Mr.  Sisson  started  life  as 
a  reporter  on  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  and  was  succes¬ 
sively  managing  editor  of 
the  SaHonal  Post  and  of 
Cottier's  Weekly.  He  has 
wonderful  literary  judg¬ 
ment:  he  is  a  regular 
leader  of  this  magazine. 


'VfOU'V'E  heard  that  sayii^.  "the  quick  and  the  dead.”  The  Quick  referred 
‘  to  is  Herbert  Quick,  editor  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  the  livest  profiusition  in 
agricultural  journalism.  He  started  life  as  a  lawyer,  and  was  mayor  of  Cedar 
Raiiids,  Iowa.  Then  he  shut  up  his  law-shop  and  announced  that  he  would 
write  novels.  Now  he  talks  to  a  million  farmers  a  month.  There  is  no  truth  in 
the  report  that  he  is  trying  to  increase  the  milk  supply  by  crossing  the  milk¬ 
weed  with  the  cow-pea. 


Yf  AX  EASTMAN  took  a  copy  of  the 
Masses  with  him  when  he  called  on 
Bernard  Shaw  last  August.  "I've  read 
It."  said  Mr.  Shaw.  "  Dear  me,  yea.  I 
loo  was  radical  once." 

Mr.  Eastman  is  the  son  of  two  min¬ 
isters.  the  Rev.  Annis  and  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Eastman,  and  a  Doctor  of 
I'hikwophy,  which  probably  accounts 
for  'he  fiery  flavor  of  his  writing.  “I 
.on  an  editor  because  1  have  to  be.”  says 
Mr.  Eastman.  “Everybody  but  me 
ilue-pencils  my  stuff.” 


\A7HEN  Charles  Hanson  Toame  was 
'  *  just  escaping  from  long  division 
into  percentage,  he  and  another  chap 
started  a  magazine  called  the  Unique 
Weekly,  with  "personals"  in  it  and 
ads  and  everything.  He  has  never 
got  over  the  habit,  as  the  Smart  Set, 
the  Designer,  and  now  McClure' staatHy. 
He  looks  doam-hearted  here,  but  that 
is  because  outside  of  hours  he  is  a 
humorist  and  a  poet. 


THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  AND  THE  JOURNALIST. 


paper  men  understand  the  wonderful  a  pledge  of  $75,000  had  been  made  by  the  the  way  to  build  good  roads  is  to  get 
possibilities  of  closer  co-operation.  If  British  Government  to  the  New  York  out  and  build  them.  He  announces  that 
we  could  only  all  pull  together  for  six  World  to  conduct  a  campaign  against  lie  is  sick  and  tired  of  hearing  complaints 
months  or  a  year,  and  cut  out  the  duel-  German  and  Austro-Hungarian  diplomats  that  the  worst  stretches  of  the  much 
the  ling,  for  specific  accounts,  we  should  all  and  Consuls.  touted  Lincoln  highway  are  those  nearest 

jjgj  be  amazed  at  the  results  we  could  pro-  C.  S.  Reed,  consel  for  Ludwig,  said  Cedar  Rapids,  and  volunteers  to  head  a 

j  duce  in  the  way  of  business  for  all  news-  Ritter  described  to  him  a  dramatic  scene  list  of  citizens  that  will  go  out  with 
papers.”  in  the  New  York  World  office.  He  was  their  shovels,  put  the  aforesaid  bad 

'  in  conference  there,  attended  by  an  at-  stretches  into  shape  and  cover  the  road 

tache  of  the  British  Embassy  he  said,  with  gravel, 
when  complaint  was  made  that  “the  Mr.  Cole  declares: 

_ _ _  $75,000  had  not  been  paid.”  At  this  “If  every  farmer  who  has  an  idle  team 

now  being  ‘prepared  by  newspapers  in  Dr.  Ritter’s  Absurd  Stories  About  Money  critical  juncture  J.  P.  Morgan  walked  in  during  the  cold  weather  will  donate  it  for 
twelve  states  and  shortly  after  January  tmm  RrttUli  fnt.  assured  the  British  attache  that  a  few  days — it  is  better  for  horses  to 

first  I  hope  to  have  enough  in  hand  *  $12,000,000  would  soon  be  placed  to  the  work  than  to  stand  idle — and  if  every- 

to  enable  me  to  show  some  large  manu-  E.  W.  Ritter,  who  is  implicated  British  Embassy’s  credit,  enabling  them  one  who  does  not  have  a  team  to  donate 

facturers  how  they  can  increase  their  w®*"  plot  articles  which  are  now  being  to  carry  on  their  work  in  America.  will  give  a  few  days’  work  from  his  own 

trade  by  using  newspaper  space,”  said  investigated  by  United  States  Govern-  Ludwig  calls  Ritter’s  plot  tales  “war  hands,  or  the  equivalent  in  money  to  hire 

Jason  Rogers,  publisher  of  the  New  York  ment  agents,  has  an  active  imagination  bunk.”  other  gravel  shovelers,  the  Lincoln  high- 

Globe.  to  a  representative  of  The  Editor  i®  entertaining  them,  with  sonle  -  way  could  be  finished  in  short  order  and 

.\ND  Publisher,  yesterday.  Menchausen  yarns.  „  „  ,  ,  „.  "e  would  reecive  the  praise  of  people 

“I  shall  be  glad  to  send  sample  surveys  Ernest  Ludwig,  Austro-Hungarian  Con-  *•  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  while 

to  any  newspaper  desirous  of  looking  Cleveland,  O.,  says  that  Ritter  had  Cyrenus  Cole,  e<litor  of  the  Cedar  we  would  be  giving  ourselves  some  com- 

into  the  advisability  of  co-operating  affidavit  tending  to  show  that  Rapids  (la.)  Republican,  believes  that  forts  of  travel.” 

with  us.  I  will  send  them  instructions - -  '  '  ■  . . . —  -  ' 

how  to  prepare  the  matter  and  will  be 
pleased  to  include  any  that  apply  and 
do  their  share  in  the  service  1  propose 
to  render  without  any  cost  to  them. 

“The  letters  I  am  receiving  from  ad- _ _ _ 

vertisers  and  agencies  are  convincing 
proof  of  the  desirability  of  this  service 

to  increase  the  use  of  newspaper  adver-  / 

tising  by  firms  that  do  not  advertise  ys  S  §  S 

now  or  are  using  other  mediums.  §  §  g _ 

“I  have  been  asked  why  I  did  not  let 


CUT  OUT  DUELLING,” 
SAYS  JASON  ROGERS 


WAR  BUNK”  TALES,  SAYS  LUDWIG 


the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the  A.  N. 
P.  A.  or  the  A.  B.  C.  take  on  this  work 
instead  of  doing  it  individually.  My 
answer  is  that  the  Bureau  is  now  doing 
about  all  that  it  can  do  on  the  money 
provided,  and  that  the  B.  C.  also  is 
doing  about  all  that  it  can. 

“Later  on  I  hope  the  plan  of  surveys 
can  be  made  a  part  of  the  functions  of 
one  of  these  bodies,  both  of  which  I  had 
an  important  part  in  organizing,  for  the 
development  of  more  advertising  for  the 
newspapers  and  for  the  elimination  of 
the  circulation  liar. 

“Tliere  is  nothing  complicated  or  dif¬ 
ficult  about  making  such  surveys  as  1 
have  suggested.  1  would  undertake  to 
make  one  of  almost  any  town' in  a  few 
hours,  if  as  familiar  with  local  con¬ 
ditions  as  the  live  local  newspaper  man 
should  be. 

“For  the  purpose  of  nationalizing  the 
Globe  pure  food  campaign  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Alfred  W.  McCann,  we  are 
about  to  syndicate  a  new  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles  by  Mr.  McCann  to  run  three  days 
a  we<‘k,  one  column  each,  starting  Janu¬ 
ary  .‘1. 

■  The  wonderful  success  that  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Globe’s  food  campaign  can, 
1  ladieve,  be  duplicated  in  almost  any 
town  in  the  country,  by  the  use  of  sim¬ 
ilar  methods.  No  appeal  that  1  know  of 
is  so  strong  to  a  woman  as  the  well- 
lK*ing  of  her  family. 

“\Ve  have  put  on  nearly  100,000  in 
circulation  since  we  started  our  Foisl 
Campaign  in  191,3.  We  have  demon¬ 
strated  results  for  advertisers  absolutely 
unique  in  the  history  of  the  business. 
Tile  fact  that  women  are  interested  1k‘- 
yond  the  ordinary  in  fiMid  articles  is 
the  best  sort  of  argument  to  all  adver¬ 
tisers. 

“The  new  articles  will  be  entitled 
'Our  Daily  Food’  and  will  cover  tin 
whole  range  of  food  in  all  its  ramifica 
tions.  They  will  be  constructive;  and 
lieing  published  in  newspapi'rs  all  ove 
the  country,  they  will  constitute  a  na 
tional  food  campaign  of  unprecedentiHi 
im|>ortance. 

“Tlie  service  will  be  furnished  to  news¬ 
papers  at  nominal  prices — under  15  000 
circulation  at  one  dollar  a  week,  gradu¬ 
ally  increased  in  accordance  with  circu¬ 
lation.  Up  to  the  present  I  am  assureil 
of  the  co-operation  of  over  one  hundrwl 
daily  newspapers. 

“In  my  ^Iks  before  newspaper  gather¬ 
ings  I  have  found  considerable  interest 
in  simple  forms  for  keeping  track  of 
office  expenditures,  holding  down  ex- 
p<‘nscs  through  bulge  seasons,  etc.,  which 
1  have  shown  and  are  of  use  in  smaller 
offices.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  send  copies 
of  these  to  any  of  your  readers  who  will 
send  me  a  two-cent  stamp  self-addresse<l 
envelope. 

“It  is  really  strange  how  few  news- 


THE  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula-  It  tells  how  much  there  is,  where 

tions  solves  the  riddle  of  it  is  and  the  kind  it  is. 

circulation  for  its  members.  “A.  B.  C.  Service”  is  just  as  es- 

It  places  in  their  hands  unpreju-  sential  to  the  advertiser  and  ad- 

diced  information  on  the  various  vertising  agent  as  Dun  or  Brad- 

publications  in  which  their  ad-  street’s  are  to  the  credit  man. 

vertising  appropriations  are  being  Why  not  back  your  judgment 

expended.  with  solid  facts? 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  is  a  co-operative  organization— not  for 
profit — its  membership  includes  over  one  thousand  Advertisers,  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agents  and  Publishers,  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  who  believe 
in  standardized  circulation  information.  Complete  information  regarding 
the  service  and  membership  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  — 

Russell  R.  whitman,  Managing  Director. 


AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 

15  East  Washington  Street,  Chicago 
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WHY  WE  ARE  HAPPY 

If  you  have  carefully  read  the  daily  newspapers 
the  past  three  weeks,  you  have  been  impressed  by 
the  number  and  nature  of  the  articles  they  have 
published  on  the  prosperous  condition  of  business. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  optimists — those  who 
believe  in  themselves  and  in  the  future  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  which  they  live — have  been  inclined  to — shall 
we  say? — exaggerate  the  indications  of  returning 
prosperity.  At  any  rate,  they  gave  them  a  value 
greater  than  would  be  apparent  under  a  eritical 
analysis. 

Today  the  optimists  have  so  much  material  upon 
which  to  base  their  arguments  that  there  is  no 
need  for  them  to  look  through  colored  glasses.  Evi¬ 
dences  of  goo<l  times  are  to  lie  found  everywhere. 
They  are  seen  in  the  greatest  congestion  of  freight 
at  ocean  terminals  ever  known  in  the  history  of 
the  country.  Two  railroads — the  Lackawanna  and 
the  New  York  Central — have  refused  to  accept  any 
more  goods  for  export  until  the  thousands  of  cars 
now  filling  the  railroad  yards  and  sidings,  all  the 
way  to  Buffalo,  have  discharged  their  freight. 

Further  evidences  of  prosperity  are  to  be  observed 
in  the  columns  of  dispatches  printed  daily  in  the 
newspapers  from  every  state  in  the  Union.  The  New 
York  Times,  the  New  York  World  and  other  papers 
on  Wednesday  carried  reports  from  fifteen  or  more 
cities  showing  that  business  is  in  full  swing,  that 
the  number  of  people  out  of  employment  has  not 
lieen  so  small  in  years,  and  that  all  indications  are 
favorable  to  the  transaction  of  the  greatest  volume 
of  transactions  known  in  several  decades. 

Oklahoma  farm  loan  companies  say  that  for  the 
first  time  in  five  years  farmers  are  liquidating  mort¬ 
gages  on  a  large  scale.  Bank  clearances,  building 
permits  and  post  office  re<‘eipts  at  Indianapolis  have 
for  several  weeks  been  the  largest  in  the  city’s 
history.  Every  plant  in  Youngstown,  one  of  Ohio’s 
chief  manufacturing  cities,  is  working  to  maximum 
capacity,  and  in  many  instances  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  refuse  to  accept  more  orders.  The 
population  of  Detroit  has  increased  80,000  in  popu¬ 
lation  in  ten  months.  Northern  Idaho,  Eastern 
Washington  and  Western  Montana  report  increases 
in  trade  of  from  15  to  25  per  cent  over  last  year. 
Workers  in  Cleveland’s  factories  and  mills  are  being 
paid  from  five  to  ten  per  cent  more  wages  than 
twelve  months  ago.  Retail  business  in  St.  Ixmis 
is  breaking  all  records. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that  ought  to  cheer 
and  strengthen  every  American  with  warm  blood  in 
his  veins.  The  way  people  are  loosening  up  in  their 
ex|)enditures  gives  promise  of  a  great  holiday  trade 
such  as  we  have  not  known  in  years.  It  is  certainly 
going  to  be  a  “Merry  Christmas”  for  everybody. 


“COL.  WALDRON”  OF  BOSTON  HERALD,  EH? 

.\8  narrated  in  another  column,  Mr.  Staples  of  the 
I.«wiston  (Me.)  Journal  took  occasion,  at  the  re<*ent 
journalistic  centennial  celebration  in  Bangor,  to  put 
forward  “Col.  William  H.  Waldron  of  Boston”  as  the 
“founder  of  two  newspapers — the  Boston  Herald  and 
the  I..ewiston  Journal” ;  and  he  added,  good-humoredly, 
that  if  Peter  Edes  were  entitled  to  a  centennial  ban¬ 
quet,  “Col.”  Waldron  “should  be  given  a  Pan-American 
Exposition  in  Boston  in  1946.” 

Unless  Mr.  Staples  is  possessed  of  some  information 
hitherto  unknown  to  other  people,  it  seems  as  if  he 
went  somewhat  far  in  naming  “Col.”  Waldron  as  “the” 
founder  of  the  Boston  Herald. 

In  1878,  the  latter  paper  issued  a  history  of  itself, 
written  by  a  thoroughly  competent  man  and  based  upon 
careful  inquiry.  Its  opening  sentences  are  as  follows : 

In  the  summer  of  1844  a  number  of  journeymen 
printers,  who  had  been  connected  with  the  Boston  Daily 
Times,  conceived  the  idea  of  starting  a  morning  paper 
of  their  own,  and,  in  the  following  December,  carried 
their  design  into  execution.  Their  paper  was  called  the 
American  Eagle,  and  wag  “published  by  an  association 
of  practical  printers,  under  the  firm  name  of  Baker. 
French,  Harmon  Sc  Co.”  The  proprietors  were  announced 
to  be  Albert  Baker,  John  A.  ^ench,  George  W.  Harmon, 
George  H.  Campbell,  Amos  C.  Clapp,  J.  W.  Monroe,  Justin 
Andrews.  Augustus  A.  Wallace  and  James  D.  Stowers ; 
find  W.  //.  Waldron  teas  also  at  one  time  associated  with 
them. 

'The  paper,  be  it  noted,  was  not  (as  yet)  even  named 
the  Herald;  and  Mr.  Waldron’s  name  did  not  appear 
in  the  firm  title.  The  writer  of  the  official  history 
simply  adds  him,  as  a  sort  of  “also  ran,”  after  enumer¬ 
ating  the  other  names.  And  no  other  mention  is  made 
of  “Col.”  Waldron  in  the  whole  book.  The  few  words 
italicized  above  are  absolutely  all. 

Furthermore,  the  Herald  itself  was  not  yet  born. 
The  Eagle,  at  its  inception,  was  devoted  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Native  American  party,  then  comparatively 
strong.  The  paper  was  successful  at  first,  but  de¬ 
clined  with  the  waning  of  the  cause  with  which  it  was 
identified ;  and  in  1846  it  was  found  to  be  “quietly 
dying.”  To  save  the  situation,  a  new  evening  daily 
was  projected,  to  be  independent  in  politics — the  idea 
lieing,  should  it  succeed,  to  let  the  Eagle  die  and 
“grow  the  green  offshoot  over  its  grave  to  commemo¬ 
rate  it.” 

The  new  paper  was  called  the  Herald.  It  appeared 
on  the  afternoon  of  August  31,  1846.  Its  editor  was 
William  O.  Eaton,  and  his  name  was  the  only  indica¬ 
tion  of  personality  about  the  paper  until  he  withdrew, 
when  a  card  appeared,  signed  “John  A.  French  &  Co., 
publishers  and  proprietors.”  Mr.  French,  it  seems, 
had  bought  out  the  original  proprietors,  one  by  one, 
and  at  this  time  (February,  1847)  owned  the  paper, 
with  the  exception  of  one  share — the  “&  Co.”  attached 
to  his  name  being  merely  to  include  that.  ^ 

Various  names  are  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  Herald’s  early  days,  but  no  “Waldron”  as 
“founder,”  or  anything  approaching  it. 

THE  GAME  GOES  MERRILY  ON! 

The  New  York  Tribune,  of  November  29,  gives  some 
good  news  space  to  a  little  story  of  an  attempt  to 
organize  the  stenographers  of  the  city,  with  a  view 
to  establishing  for  this  class  of  workers  a  minimum 
wage.  The  story  is  interesting,  and  has  at  least  as 
much  news  value  ns  the  Tribune  gives  it. 

But  the  interesting  phase  of  the  matter  lies  in  the 
remark  of  the  lady  who  is  promoting  this  new  or¬ 
ganization,  and  who  assures  the  reporter  that  “it  is 
a  big  undertaking  to  organize  40,000  stenographers. 
We  have  hardly  done  more  than  to  prepare  thousands 
of  posters,  which  will  be  displayed  throughout  the  city, 
calling  attention  to  our  work.” 

Yes ;  the  lady  has  done  more  than  that.  She  has 
secured,  without  any  cost  at  all,  some  real  advertising 
in  the  news  columns  of  a  great  New  York  daily  news¬ 
paper — while  spending  the  money  of  her  organization 
for  posters! 

She  probably  did  not  even  ask  the  billboard  people 
to  advertise  this  project  because  of  its  “news  value.” 
If  she  is  at  all  experienced  in  these  things  she  knew 
that  she  could  rely  upon  the  newspapers  to  do  that, 
while  spending  real  money  for  posters. 

The  game  goes  merrily  on.  It’s  just  another  in¬ 
stance  of  a  newspaper  giving  freely  of  its  space  to 
further  a  good  object,  while  the  money  that  is  to  be 
expended  is  to  be  used — not  for  newspaper  advertising 


but  for  billboard  advertising.  And  by  allowing  the 
statement  of  that  fact  to  appear  in  this  news  item 
the  impression  is  given  that,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
when  it  comes  to  advertising  a  thing,  the  billboards 
must  be  used. 

There  is  no  “answer”  to  this  situation  so  long  as 
newspapers  permit  their  news  columns  to  be  used  to 
further  the  cause  of  billboard  publicity.  The  Tri¬ 
bune  is  a  very  mild  offender  in  this  respect.  It  is 
going  on  all  Over  the  country  all  of  the  time. 

MONOPOLIZING  THE  DEAD 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Co.  of  Philadelphia  calmly 
announces  that  Minerva  stands  for  the  Ladies’  Home 
Journal,  the  portrait  of  Benjamin  Franklin  for  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  and  the  medallion  of  George 
VV’ashington  for  the  Country  Gentleman.  It  doesn’t 
claim  much,  does  it? 

Three  thousand  years  ago  no  one  would  have  sus¬ 
pected  that  the  goddess  Minerva  would  one  day  be¬ 
come  the  representative  of  a  woman’s  magazine.  Ben 
Franklin  did  not  start  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette, 
afterwards  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  It  had  been 
in  existence  six  months  when  he  took  hold  of  it.  Why 
the  name  or  medallion  of  George  Washington  should 
be  linked  with  the  Country  Gentleman  is  not  plain. 
Certainly  the  father  of  his  country  was  not  the  only 
country  gentleman  of  his  day.  There  were  others. 

The  habit  of  using  the  names  of  distinguished  men 
who  are  dead  for  branding  cigars,  brews  of  beer  and 
whiskey,  and  designating  publications,  ought  to  be 
stopped.  Seems  as  though  a  dead  man’s  name  should 
not  be  used  for  such  purposes.  He  is  so  situated  that 
he  himself  cannot  object  to  the  liberty-taking,  and 
his  friends  are  usually  so  engrossed  with  their  own 
affairs  that  they  are  disinclined  to  take  the  trouble 
to  enter  a  protest. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  respecting  a  man’s  name 
after  he  has  passed  away.  To  tie  it  to  a  commercial 
commodity  is  unjust  and  unfair. 

Because  the  government  allows  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission  no  money  for  advertising, 
the  commissioners  are  forced  to  appeal  to  the  news¬ 
paper  publishers  to  give  publicity  to  its  several  ex¬ 
aminations  of  applicants  for  positions.  Such  an  ap¬ 
peal  was  recently  sent  out  by  the  Fifth  Civil  Service 
District,  with  headquarters  at  Atlanta.  The  letter 
states  that  there  are  twenty  vacancies  for  stenog¬ 
raphers  and  typewriters  in  the  district,  which  com¬ 
prises  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia.  Mississippi,  South 
C]larolina  and  Tennessee.  Is  there  any  particular  rea¬ 
son  why  the  government  should  not  advertise  for 
clerical  and  other  assistants  just  as  a  merchant  does? 
Why  s^'ould  the  newspapers  be  asked  to  give  of  their 
apace,  which  represents  money,  to  aid  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  finding  competent  help?  The  United  States 
is  too  rich  a  nation  to  play  the  part  of  a  beggar  of 
free  advertising. 

AMONG  THE  NEW  BOOKS 

The  Serio-Comic  Pboiession.  A  book  for  writers 
and  for  such  readers  as  may  be  interested  in  them 
and  their  craft.  By  L.  J.  de  Bekker,  of  the  Evening 
Post;  The  Writers  Publishing  Company,  Brooklyn, 
New  York, 

It  is  not  until  one  has  plunged  into  the  midst  of 
this  book  that  the  reader  learns  that  it  deals  largely 
with  newspaper  writing.  Some  of  us  who  have  been 
engaged  in  journalism  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  re 
gard  it  as  anything  but  a  serio-comic  profes¬ 
sion.  Still,  Mr.  De  Bekker  may  lie  justifiwl,  from  his 
own  viewpoint  at  least,  in  so  regarding  it.  One  chap¬ 
ter  is  devotinl  to  “Boss  I.4)rd’s  Opinions” — “Boss 
Lord”  being,  of  course,  Chester  S.  Lord,  for  more 
than  twenty-five  years  managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  Sun.  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters 
in  the  book,  and  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  volume. 

Other  chapters  are  devoted  to  “Human  Interest 
Real,”  “The  Critic  Confesses,”  “Becoming  a  Pub¬ 
lisher,”  “Story  Weeklies  Past,”  “Makes  Verses  to 
Order,”  etc. 

Anything  written  on  the  subject  of  periodical  au¬ 
thorship  claims  the  attention  of  newspaper  men. 
That  Mr.  de  Bekker  holds  the  attention  of  the  reader 
to  the  end  is  proof  of  its  interesting  character. 
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PERSONALS 

E.  J.  Lamb,  secretary  to  P.  T,  Dodge, 
president  of  the  Mergentliuler  Linotype 
Co.,  broke  his  arm  last  Tlnirsday  while 
cranking  hia  automobile. 

Cleveland  Rodgers,  dramatic  editor  of 
the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle,  addressed 
the  Forum  of  All  Souls  Church,  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  on  Sunday  last,  the  topic  chosen  by 
him  being  “The  Church  and  the  Theatre.” 

Edward  M.  Lucas,  formerly  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Herald,  is  now  its  managing 
editor. 

Marian  de  Forest,  dramatic  editor  of 
the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Express,  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  play  called  “Erstwhile  Susan,”  in 
which  Mrs.  Fiske  will  star  this  season. 

John  E.  Sanford,  associated  with  lead¬ 
ing  newspapers  of  the  East  and  West, 
is  soon  to  issue  a  volume  of  his  poems, 
collected  from  various  newspapers  to 
which  he  has  contributed. 

John  M.  Greene,  assistant  sporting  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 
spent  his  Thanksgiving  holiday  in  Port¬ 
land,  Me. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Redgreave,  the  “Phoebe 
Snow”  art  critic  of  the  Globe  and  the 
American  Art  News,  posed  for  two  of  the 
portraits  by  Childe  Hassam,  which  are 
now  on  exhibition  at  the  Montross  Gal¬ 
lery,  No.  550  Fifth  avenue.  As  painted 
by  Mr.  Hassam,  they  show  the  model 
very  winsomely.  Mrs.  Redgreave  recent¬ 
ly  succeeded  the  late  Arthur  Hoeber  on 
the  Globe. 

Frank  W.  Manson,  telegraph  editor 
and  special  writer  for  the  Waterville 
(Me.)  Sentinel,  has  been  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  secretary  to  Senator  Charles  F. 
Johnson,  and  left  for  Washington  with 
the  Senator. 

E.  Van  Slyke,  who  was  formerly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
is  now  connected  with  the  foreign  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Evening  Journal. 

Edward  H.  Hurlburt,  the  creator  of 
the  “Policeman  Lannigan”  stories  in  Col¬ 
lier’s  Weekly,  is  now  connected  with  the 
staff  of  the  San  Francisco  Call  and  Post 
as  magazine  editor.  He  is  getting  out 
some  very  clever  humorous  stuff,  with 
Exposition  settings,  among  other  fea¬ 
tures. 

F.  Gregory  Hartswick  has  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  Judge.  Mr.  Hartswick 
was  graduated  from  the  Hill  School  in 
1911,  and  took  the  special  scientific 
course  in  the  Sheffield  School  at  Yale, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1914. 
After  a  year  at  the  Pennsylvania  Law 
School  he  decided  that  journalism  and 
literature  were  more  to  his  taste  than 
law.  Mr.  Hartswick’s  humorous  and 
Satirical  writing  and  verse  in  the  Yale 
Record  attract^  attention,  and  since 
leaving  college  he  has  contributed  to  sev¬ 
eral  well-known  publications. 


BOSTON  PERSONALS 

Wilder  D.  Quint,  an  editorial  writer  on 
the  Post  Staff,  has  returned  from  a  va¬ 
cation  at  Panther  Pond,  Me.  This  pond 
is  jiKst  north  of  Sebago.  All  the  time 
he  was  away  he  lived  in  a  log  cabin  in 
real  woo<ls  style. 

J.  H.  Jones,  who  was  city  editor  of 
the  Advertiser  for  some  time,  has  Imconie 
a  meml)er  of  the  Post  Staff.  Mr.  Jones 
has  had  much  newspaper  experience  and 
is  an  easy  and  graceful  writer. 

Samuel  Carriclc,  who  has  l)een  with 
the  Post  for  a  numl>er  of  years,  has 
joined  the  journal  staff.  Mr.  (‘arrick  will 
handle  the  Journal  “sports”  on  the  night 
desk,  a  position  for  which  he  is  esp«‘- 
cially  well  qualified,  having  had  years 
of  experience  as  a  baseball  and  gen¬ 
eral  sport  writer. 

Lyman  Armes,  by  the  time  this  is 
printed,  will  have  tried  his  hand  at 
shooting  a  deer  in  the  wilds  of  New 
Hampshire,  where  his  parents  live.  Mr. 
Armes  covers  a  department  on  the  Post 
called  “Boards  and  Commissions.”  It 
is  a  “run”  that  is  fruitful  of  many  good 
stories. 

The  tall  figure  of  Frank  Sibley,  of  the 
Globe,  is  well  known  to  Bostonians.  Now 
he  is  just  as  well  known  to  many  movie 
fans,  for  “Sib”  recently  got  into  a  pic¬ 
ture  taken  by  the  Pathe  people  of  Gen¬ 
eral  and  Mrs.  Tom  Thumb. 

Boston  friends  of  A.  J.  Philpott,  of  the 


Globe,  will  be  pleastnl  to  learn  that  his 
book,  “The  Quest  for  Dean  Bridgman 
Conner,”  is  meeting  with  a  good  sale. 
Recently  Mr.  Philpott  interviewed  Mary 
Roberts  Rinehart  at  the  Hotel  Lenox. 
The  famous  author  was  so  well  pleased 
with  what  he  wrote  that  she  sent  him 
an  autographed  copy  of  her  latest  Irook. 

H.  L.  Fraser,  who  has  been  in  the 
exchange  department  of  the  Glol)e  for 
some  time,  has  been  made  a  meml)er  of 
the  city  staff.  One  of  the  first  assign¬ 
ments  he  had  was  covering  a  luncheon 
of  the  Pilgrim  Publicity  Association  at 
the  American  House.  When  he  was 
led  to  the  head  table  by  President  George 
Gallup,  of  the  Association,  he  express*^ 
the  opinion  that  the  reporter's  life  is 
certainly  one  of  pleasure.  He  was  as¬ 
sured  by  some  old  timers  at  the  table, 
however,  that  the  honor  that  was  thrust 
upon  him  came  seldom  to  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  city  news  gatherers. 

William  Tighe  of  the  Globe,  who  has 
been  connected  at  different  times  with 
the  Journal  and  Post,  is  doing  the  labor 
run. 

John  E.  Lathrop  of  New  York,  agent 
for  the  American  City  Bureau,  has  writ¬ 
ten  praising  the  American  for  the  pub¬ 
licity  given  the  recent  city  planning  ex¬ 
hibition  at  the  state  house. 

Michael  Sullivan,  a  reporter  on  the 
Haverhill  Gazette,  was  largely  respon¬ 
sible,  it  is  said,  for  the  salvation  of  the 
Gazette  building  when  it  was  in  danger 
of  burning  Saturday  night.  Mr.  Sulli¬ 
van,  who  is  lame,  discovered  the  fire  and 
lost  no  time  in  conveying  the  informa¬ 
tion  to  a  policeman  down  the  street. 
The  fire  wall  of  the  recently  constructed 
Haverhill  Gazette  building  stopped  the 
fire. 

Charles  Archer,  for  many  years  at  the 
State  house,  first  for  the  Herald  and  lat¬ 
terly  for  the  State  House  News  Service, 
has  been  appointed  Deputy  Commissioner 
of  Pensions.  This  is  a  good  job,  and  one 
that  all  Mr.  Archer’s  friends  are  glad  to 
see  him  get.  He  has  been  engaged  in 
newspaper  work  in  this  city  for  many 
years. 

Philip  J.  Halovosa,  city  hall  man  for 
the  American,  is  dangerously  ill  with 
pneumonia.  Mr.  Ilalovosa’s  place  at  the 
hall  is  being  taken  by  Clifton  Loring,  of 
the  city  staff  of  the  American.  Mr.  Lor¬ 
ing  is  remembereil  as  the  man  who  was 
once  a  Democratic  candidate  for  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Governor  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 

James  Walsh  is  doing  Catholic  and 
Protestant  religion  news  for  the  Post. 


WASHINGTON  PERSONALS 

E.  Lloyd  Shelton,  of  New  York  Citv, 
has  joined  the  New  York  American  bu¬ 
reau  staff. 

Judge  Charles  Brooks  Smith  has  ar¬ 
rived  in  Washington  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Intelli¬ 
gencer,  and  Parkersburg  Dispatch. 

Thornton  L.  Smith,  recently  stationed 
at  San  Francisco,  has  joined  the  Asso- 
ciate<l  Press  staff  here. 

Elisha  A.  Hanson,  of  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  is  a  pigeon  fancier,  and  has  just 
returned  from  a  pigeon  show  in  Balti¬ 
more. 

W.  H.  McKay,  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  who 
is  making  a  circuit  of  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Mexico  on  foot,  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  win  a  prize,  offered  by  the  Ta¬ 
coma  Times,  arrived  in  Washington 
Tuesday.  He  left  Tacoma  on  August  12. 
1913,  and  in  order  to  win  the  prize  must 
complete  his  journey  in  three  years.  He 
started  without  a  cent,  and  is  working 
his  way  by  lecturing  and  sending  a 
weekly  letter  to  the  Tacoma  newspaper. 

Israel  Putnam  will  represent  the  Ma¬ 
nilla  Cable  News  American  during  the 
coming  season  of  Congress. 


TEXAS  PERSONALS 
J.  H.  Payne,  has  been  elected  secretary 
of  the  Dallas  (Texas)  Advertising 
League,  succeeding  Byron  C.  Orr,  who 
has  gone  to  St.  Ijouis  to  become  associated 
with  an  advertising  agency. 

State  Senator  J.  C.  McNealus,  editor  of 
the  Texas  Democrat,  published  at  Dallas, 
spoke  before  the  Dallas  Labor  Council  on 
the  night  of  November  2(1.  on  “Military 
Preparedness.”  Senator  McNealus  advo¬ 
cates  an  active  program  of  national  de¬ 
fense. 


Tom  Finty,  Jr.,  editor  of  the  Dallas 
(Texas)  Evening  Journal,  who  was  a 
guest  of  the  Thanksgiving  Stag  Party,  an 
annual  event  for  the  business  men  and 
new8paj)er  workers  of  that  city,  won  the 
prize  for  the  best  speech  delivered  at  the 
dinner.  The  prize  was  a  large  Bell 
( 'ounty-raised  turkey. 

B.  L.  Simonds,  a  reporter  for  the  Gal¬ 
veston  (Texas)  Daily  News,  who  re¬ 
cently  underwent  an  operation  for  ap¬ 
pendicitis  at  San  .Antonio,  is  now  re- 
cii|)erating  at  his  home  in  Edna. 

Will  P.  Hobby,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Beaumont  (Texas)  Enterprise,  and 
lieutenant  governor  of  Texas,  is  acting 
governor  during  the  absence  of  Governor 
James  E.  Ferguson,  who  has  gone  north 
and  east  on  a  business  trip,  on  which  he 
will  visit  Washington,  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago  and  other  cities.  Mr.  Hobby  has 
taken  temporary  residence  in  Austin  for 
the  time  he  is  acting  governor. 


CHICAGO  PERSONALS 

Manuel  Dario  del  Carpio,  who  in  hap¬ 
pier  times  in  the  Southern  republic,  was 
editor  of  El  Cronica,  Guadalajara,  Mexico, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Journal  as  a 
special  writer.  Just  now  he  is  contribut¬ 
ing  a  series  of  articles  on  the  Mexican 
situation  that  is  attracting  much  com¬ 
ment. 

Lucius  Wythers  has  left  the  Tribune 
staff  to  devote  his  entire  attention  to 
fiction. 

A.  J.  Pegler,  of  the  Journal,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  coast-to-coast  tour  of 
Canada  with  some  good  stories  on 
Canada’s  share  in  the  war. 

Bassett  Digby,  of  the  Tribune,  war 
correspondent  staff,  is  in  Petrograd,  after 
several  months  with  the  Russian  and 
.Austrian  armies  in  the  field. 

Relatives  in  Sydney,  Australia,  are 
.seeking  Raymond  de  Berenger,  an  Aus¬ 
tralian  newspaper  man  said  to  be  working 
in  the  United  States.  Inquiry  is  made  by 
Lewis  S.  Bernay,  British  vice-consul  at 
Chicago. 

Melvin  E.  Coleman,  head  of  the  inspec¬ 
tions  service  of  the  central  division  of  the 
Associated  Press,  is  acting  temporarily 
as  day  city  editor. 

Miss  K.  G.  Harris  has  joined  the  Jour¬ 
nal  staff. 

Billy  Williamson,  formerly  with  the 
Examiner,  has  joined  the  Herald  staff. 

Rand  J.  Dustman,  day  coast  editor  of 
the  Associated  Press  is  in  Springfield 
covering  the  legislature. 

Charles  Speaks  has  joined  the  local  staff 
of  the  Associated  Press,  having  been 
transferred  from  the  Columbus  (O.) 
office. 

Horace  Brand,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Illinois  Staats  Zeitung  and  Freie 
Presse,  has  returned  from  a  business  trip 
to  New  York. 

Mrs.  Mary  Moncure  Parker  has  written 
a  series  of  photoplays  for  the  Ziegfeld 
Photoplay  Company,  in  which  she  will 
appea  r. 

Charles  G.  Phillips,  president  of  the 
Root  Newspaper  Association,  of  New 
York,  was  in  Chicago  last  week  on  busi¬ 
ness. 

Paid  Cowles,  superintendent  of  the 
central  division  of  the  Associated  Press, 
addressed  the  Business  Girls’  Co-operative 
Club  the  other  evening  on  “.lournalism.” 

Stanley  Mitchell,  rewrite  man,  has  a 
new  job  over  on  the  Herald.  Night  c.  e. 
Walter  AVashburn  has  put  him  to  work 
reading  copy  which  ordinarily  gets  but 
scant  attention  from  the  desk.  Result : 
Some  good  feature  stories. 

Chris  Ilagerty,  day  city  editor  of  the 
Associated  Press,  is  handling  the  night 
desk  temporarily,  during  the  absence  of 
Thornton  Smith  in  Washington. 

Richard  G.  Tobin  has  taken  an  edi¬ 
torial  position  with  the  Canadian 
Monthly. 

Harry  Irving  Greene,  the  writer,  is  in 
Chicago  after  a  sojourn  on  the  Texas 
ranch  of  David  B.  Clarkson,  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  firm  which  bears  his  name. 

H.  E.  Stuckel,  sit-in  man  of  the  Journal 
desk,  and  Mrs.  Stuckel,  passed  Thanks¬ 
giving  at  Mr.  Stuckel’s  old  home  in 
Racine.  Wis. 

Rex  Gardner,  sporting  editor  of  the 
Associated  Press,  and  brother  of  the 


famous  King,  is  editing  a  wire  now  on 
relief  trick. 

('harles  French,  proprietor  of  the 

I./eader  Publishing  Company,  has  been 
nominated  bj’  Mayor  Thompson  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  education.  Mr. 
French  also  has  received  a  letter  from 
Maj.  W.  Robert  Foran,  one  of  the  Press 
Club  men  in  the  British  army.  Re 
cuperated  from  a  wound,  Foran  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  trenches.  Excuse  us,  did 
we  say  Maj.  Foran?  It  should  be  c<d- 
onel.  And  he  started  out  as  a  ca|)taiu. 

Col.  William  Lightfoot  V’isscher  was 
the  guest  of  honor  at  a  Thanksgiving  Day 
dinner  at  the  home  of  Devid  (,’.  Clark¬ 
son,  the  publisher.  It  also  was  the 
colonel’s  seventj’-third  birthday,  and  there 
was  a  cake  with  a  candle  for.  each  year. 
The  colonel  also  carved  the  turkey.  .Vbout 
thirty  were  present. 

E.  Marshall  Y'oung,  of  the  Journal, 
wrote  a  story  last  week  that  deserves 
mention.  It  was  about  a  little  girl 
adopted  from  a  foundlings’  home  into  a 
wealthy  family.  She  learns  she  is  an 
adopted  child.  The  word  siireads,  a  taunt 
from  a  playmate  at  sclu»ol  and  she  resorts 
to  her  foster-father’s  pistol. 

ST.  LOUIS  PERSONALS 

C.  R.  Ketchum,  who  has  been  in  the 
employ  of  the  St.  Louis  Republic  for  2:i 
years,  serving  from  office  boy  up,  has 
just  been  promoted  from  circulation 
manager  of  Farm  Progress,  the  agri 
cultural  bi-weekly  issued  from  the  Re¬ 
public  office,  to  assistant  advertising 
manager  of  the  daily  and  Sunday  issues, 
the  position  held  until  last  week  by 
Howard  Lee  Bergen,  who  is  now  on  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  R.  W.  Macy, 
formerly  manager  of  the  agency  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Woman’s  World,  Chicago, 
has  succeeded  Ketchum  with  Farm 
Progress. 

J.  Westgate  Pegler,  for  some  time 
manager  of  the  United  Press  in  St.  Louis, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  New  York 
office  of  the  association,  and  took  up  his 
new  duties  December  1.  F.  O.  Starz,  who 
has  been  with  the  United  Press  in  CJii- 
eago,  is  in  charge  of  the  St.  Louis  office. 
He  was  at  one  time  assistant  in  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  office  in  that  city. 

J.  VV’estgate  Pegler,  the  retiring  man¬ 
ager  of  the  St.  Louis  office  of  the  United 
Press  Association,  delivered  an  address 
on  “Telegraphic  News”  before  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  St.  I..oui8  University,  pre¬ 
vious  to  his  departure  for  his  new  work 
in  New  York. 

New8j)aper  friends  here  of  R.  C.  Mc¬ 
Gregor,  who  has  been  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Hearthstone  Magazine,  Chi¬ 
cago,  have  just  learned  of  his  recent 
change  to  the  position  of  circulation 
manager  of  the  Household,  one  of  the 
Capper  publications,  with  headquarters 
in  Topeka,  Kan. 

James  U  Edwards,  city  editor  of  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  and  president 
of  the  Press  Club,  is  at  his  desk  again 
after  a  wi'ek’s  illness. 

Chris  B.  Booth,  formerly  assistant  Sun¬ 
day  editor  of  the  Republic,  is  now  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Montgomery  County 
Times,  a  new  weekly  publication  started 
at  Bellflower.  Mr.  Booth  has  done  year¬ 
ful  service  on  St.  Ix)uis  morning  news¬ 
papers  in  St.  Louis,  and  his  entry  into 
the  rural  field  was  a  surprise  to  his 
ac(|uaintances. 

William  Marion  Reedy,  editor  of 
Reedy’s  Mirror,  published  in  St.  Louis, 
delivered  an  address  at  the  weekly 
luncheon  of  the  Advertising  Club  of  St. 
IvOuis,  Tuesday.  November  30,  on  the 
subject,  “An  Editor’s  View  of  Advertis¬ 
ing — Some  Faults  and  Suggestions  for 
Betterment.” 

Robert  E.  Holliway,  a  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  St.  Louis  Republic, 
won  the  silver  loving  cup  in  the  golf 
tournament  by  employes  of  that  newspa¬ 
per.  There  were  20  entries.  For  the 
Republic  championship,  Holliway  de¬ 
feated  Derrill  Pratt,  second  baseman  on 
the  baseball  team  of  the  St.  Louis 
Browns  and  former  captain  of  the  foot¬ 
ball  team  of  Alabama  University,  who 
writes  the  “Hot  Stove  Baseball”  column 
for  the  Republic  each  winter.  Louis  Lee 
Arms,  sport  writer,  and  Henry  Boecke, 
foreman,  will  compete  later  for  the  con¬ 
solation  prize. 
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PILGRIMS  ATTEND 

“DEESTRICT  SKULE” 


Fun  Galore  Characterises  the  Club's 
Fourteenth  Annual  Beefsteak  Sociable 
in  Boston — Georgie  Coleman,  President 
of  City  Council,  Is  Called  Down  by  the 
Teacher,  Real  Hard. 


Boston,  Novemlx-r  .‘50. — Scenes  which 
took  place  iu  the  little  old  red  “skule” 
way  down  home,  many  years  ago,  were 
onc«  more  enacted  last  night  iu  busy 
down-town  district  of  Bi)ston.  The  pro¬ 
ceedings,  which  simply  reeked  with  reci¬ 
tations,  revelry  and  riot,  were  staged 
by  the  Pilgrim  Publicity  Association.  It 
was  the  14th  annual  Iteefsteak  socialile, 
and  2UU  hungry  and  joyful  ad  men  ate 
and  cut-up  scandalous  in  the  big  banquet 
hall  of  the  American  House. 

The  affair  was  termed  “Exhibition  Day 
at  Happy  Days  Corner  Skulebouse  Dis¬ 
trict  No.  3,”  and  for  four  hours  the  Pil¬ 
grims  were  pupils  in  a  backwoods  school- 
house.  The  tables  for  dinner  were  ar¬ 
ranged  as  desks,  “facing  teacher,”  and 
the  various  courses  were  interspersed 
with  pranks  and  jokes  by  both  teacher 
and  pupils. 

It  was  just  a  continual  flood  of  beef¬ 
steak,  orations,  coffee,  essays,  ice  cr«‘am, 
recitations,  apple  pie,  jokes,  rolls,  de¬ 
bates,  mashed  potato  and  music.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  evening  the  “Skule  Committ«H- 
Men”  were  the  ordinary  guests  while 
Captain  “Eddie”  Mahan,  of  the  Harvard 
football  team.  Secretary  Sidney  Curtis, 
of  the  Harvard  Alumni  Association,  and 
William  Orr,  Deiaity  Commissioner  of 
Education  in  Massachusetts,  were  the 
s|»ecial  guests. 

The  big  feature  of  the  evening  was  tlie 
final  event,  scheduled  as  a  debate  on  the 
subject,  “Resolved,  tliat  the  newspaiier  is 
a  greater  curse  to  humanity  than  the 
magazines.”  Not  exactly  a  hand  to  hand 
etu-ounter,  not  by  a  long  shot — evidently 
the  house  guests  in  the  hotel  thought  so 
— but  the  awards  of  the  umpires  or  judges 
were  made  without  fear  or  favor. 

In  their  turn  the  guests,  ordinary  and 
sjiecial,  were  called  upon  to  do  a  “stunt” 
and  all  responded  except  Captain  .Ma¬ 
han,  who  declared  he  would  face  any 
number  of  Yale  elevens  rather  than  the 
oral  encouragement,  which  the  “ad”  men- 
pupils  liestowisi  on  all  the  s|ieakers. 

.Many  of  the  pupils  were  in  appropriate 
costume.  Harry  \.  Tiiurlow  had  the 
distinction  of  iK-inj  the  onl.i  "(Jirl”  in  the 
class,  and  his  rer-itation  of  “Exi-elsior" 
receivwl  great  a|)pl'iuse.  consisting  chiefly 
of  Isniquets  of  excelsior  and  the  dropping 
of  baskets  of  cordwistd  by  the  choreboy, 
•Max  Coiadof.  Tlie  dropping  of  the  conl- 
worsl  ls»x  by  the  chorelMiy  was  a  habit 
with  him  and  few  of  the  s|M>akers  es- 
caiied  his  attentions. 


Charles  G.  Wood,  of  the  State  Board 
of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  was  the 
“skulemaster,”  and  he  was  ably  assisted 
by  H.  Wesley  Curtis,  the  “daffy,  daffy, 
dippy  janitor-man.” 

Just  as  the  first  course  of  dinner  was 
over  Captain  Mahan  announced  as  of 
the  Harvard  Seminary,  entered  with  “Sid” 
Curtis  and  he  was  given  rousing  cheers 
by  the  standing  Pilgrims.  He  bad  barely 
taken  his  seat  when  the  real  fun  began. 
The  master  called  up  little  “Georgie” 
Coleman,  president  of  the  Boston  City 
Council. 

“Georgie,  your  mother  tells  me  you've 
l)een  fighting  with  Mayor  Jimmy  Curley,” 
l)egan  Wood. 

“It  don’t  look  like  it,”  replied  Cole¬ 
man.  calling  attention  to  the  absence  of 
any  marks  of  violence  on  his  face. 

“Well,  you’d  better  not,”  responded 
Wood.  “He’s  a  regular  bully,  and  I  think 
any  pupil  who  fights  him  will  get  the 
worst  of  it.” 

“O,  I  don’t  think,”  came  back  Coleman. 
“Jimmy  Curley’s  in  the  hospital  now.” 

“Pupils,”  announced  Skulemaster 
Wood,  “Georgie  tells  me  Jimmy  Curley 
is  in  the  hospital,  so  we’ll  give  Georgie 
the  iron  cross — on  the  head,”  whereupon 
Carroll  Swan  piped  up :  “Why  not  give 
him  the  double  cross,”  as  Georgie  was 
decorated  with  a  dunce's  cap. 

A  little  later  “Billy”  Shaw,  late  Pro¬ 
hibition  candidate  for  Governor,  was 
called  to  “teacher’s  desk.” 

“Where  have  you  been  lately,  Billy, 
you  have  not  bwn  to  school  began 
Skulemaster  Wood.  “O,  Pve  been  all 
over  the  State,”  replied  Shaw. 

“Chasing  Davey  Walsh?”  asked  Wood. 

“No;  Sammy  McCall!” 

“Did  you  catch  up  with  him?” 

“No ;  Sammy  got  scared  and  ran  away.” 

When  Shaw  was  asked  what  bis  de¬ 
gree  of  D.D.  meant,  he  answered 
“Sammy  McCall  says  it  means  ‘decoy 
duck,’  but  it  came  near  meaning  ‘dead 
duck’  for  him.” 


Pittsburgh  Sun  Growing 
The  Pittsburgh  Sun  directs  attention, 
editorially,  to  the  fact  that  its  circula¬ 
tion  now  exceeds  60,000.  It  aays:  “This 
lat<‘st  figure  may  be  allowed  to  stand  as 
the  momentary  climax  of  two  years  of 
phenomenal  growth  which  have  been  ex¬ 
perienced  by  this  newspaper.  For  the 
month  of  November,  lOlS,  the  record 

showed  an  average  of  34,825  copies  paid 

for  daily.  Due  year  later  the  figure 

recorded  was  49,274.  In  12  months  the 
gain  was  almost  15,000.  During  the 
month  of  November,  1915,  the  actual 

paid  circulation  has  passed  the  60,000 
mark,  an  incn-ase  of  72  p«T  cent  in  two 
years,  and  still  growing.  For  October, 
1913,  the  gross  advertising  space  totaled 
.385,616  agate  lines.  For  the  same  month 
in  the  following  year  the  amount  was 
increased  to  401,8.56  agate  lines.  Last 
month  the  advertising  record  showed  an 
advance  to  .508.732  agate  lines.” 


PRESS  PUBLICITY 

BEST  FOR  “MOVIES” 


This  Is  the  Testimony  of  a  Leading  St. 

Louis  Film  Producer  —  Pathe  Compa¬ 
ny’s  Gold  Rooster  Signs — Psychology  as 

Applied  to  Advertising  to  Engage  At¬ 
tention  of  Business  Men  in  Lectures. 

St.  Louis,  November  28. — That  ad¬ 
vertising  is  the  life  of  the  picture  game, 
and  that  the  newspaper  is  the  greatest 
medium  to  place  before  the  people  the 
wares  of  the  moving  picture  companies, 
was  the  gist  of  some  pertinent  remarks 
by  S.  C.  Rothapfel,  a  prominent  St.  Louis 
film  producer,  at  a  banquet  in  this  city 
this  week,  attended  by  the  prominent  St. 
Louis  filmers  and  movie  men. 

Mr.  Rothapfel  was  the  guest  of  the 
evening,  and  his  remarks  were  convinc¬ 
ing,  coming  as  they  did  from  a  firm  be¬ 
liever  in  publicity  of  the  right  kind.  He 
is  an  avowed  advocate  of  newspaper 
publicity  above  all  other  kinds,  and 
elaborated  on  this  in  his  address.  lie  set 
forth  logical  arguments  why  everyone 
interested  in  the  film  business  should  at¬ 
tain  the  widest  and  greatest  amount  of 
newspaper  publicity  possible. 

GIVES  SOUND  ADVICE 

In  the  course  of  his  address,  he  said: 
“The  newspaper  is  our  greatest  medium 
to  bring  before  the  people  our  wares. 
Therefore,  it  is  my  humble  admonition 
to  you  gentlemen  to  use  the  press  as 
much  as  possible.  In  this  I  do  not  mean 
that  any  kind  of  advertising  should  be 
lK>ught.  Far  from  it.  By  advertising 
1  mean  the  kind  that  rings  with  sin¬ 
cerity.  The  motion  picture  industry  has 
outlived  its  youth;  the  non-descripts 
are  no  more.  We  have  attained  that 
position  in  the  world  of  industry  where 
it  not  only  reflects  credit  on  those  in¬ 
terested.  but  it  has  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  financial  world.  So,  when  we  adver¬ 
tise,  let  the  truth  ever  be  uppermost. 
I'se  the  newspapers  as  much  as  you  can. 
Tear  down  those  poster  nightmares. 
What  is  the  use  in  having  an  artistic 
front  when  you  cover  it  up  with  loud, 
flaring  posters?  It  is  of  little  good.  The 
only  place  you  get  real  returns  is  in 
advertising  in  the  newspapers.” 

The  Pathe  Company,  projector  of  the 
“(lord  Rooster”  brand  of  photoplays,  has 
inaugurated  here  a  spectacular  motion 
picture  advertising  campaign  which  will 
spread  eventually  over  the  United  States. 
Immense  Gold  Rooster  signs  are  l>eing 
erected  over  the  city  at  points  of  great¬ 
est  travel  or  congestion.  These  signs 
are  electrically  lighted,  Boards  de  luxe 
are  being  us^,  and  the  sign  painter’s 
art  is  being  urged  to  extremes  of  orig¬ 
inality  in  the  preparation  of  the  signs, 
which  advertise,  from  week  to  week,  the 
names  of  the  plays  and  the  stars  appear¬ 
ing  at  certain  show  houses. 

WILI.  STUDY  PSYCHOI.IXJY 

course  in  psychology  as  it  applies  to 
advertising,  business  efficiency  and  sales¬ 
manship  is  l)eing  exploited  among  busi¬ 
ness  men  in  St.  Louis,  the  initiative  in 
the  matter  lM*ing  taken  very  largely  by 
promotion  8<'rvice  companies,  realty  de¬ 
velopment  companies  and  life  insurance 
companies,  as  well  as  other  large  busi¬ 
ness  concerns.  Alfred  G.  White,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Brown  Shoe  Com¬ 
pany,  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in 
the  world,  is  active  in  the  organization 
of  the  new  class. 

The  method  of  dissemination  adopted 
is  the  engaging  of  a  competent  lecturer 
to  give  a  course  of  10  lectures  on  his 
own  and  the  investigations  of  others. 
The  plans  of  the  promoters  are  much  the 
same  as  those  adopted  by  the  Associatinl 
.Advertising  Clubs  of  New  York,  the  man¬ 
agement  of  which  association  has  en¬ 
gaged  a  Columbia  University  professor 
to  address  tbe  members  during  a  two- 
year  investigation  of  the  mental  side 
of  buying  and  selling. 

The  St.  Louis  classes  will  Ih>  given  in¬ 
struction  through  the  aid  of  lectures  by 
Prof.  Edgar  J.  Swift,  of  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity,  who  already  has  made  the  di'sinsl 
investigations  which  the  average  busi¬ 
ness  man  has  not  the  time  to  personally 
pursue. 


Sprague  Electric 
System  ot  Newspaper 
Press  Control 

A  system  for  every  need.  Full 
or  semi-automatic  control,  alter¬ 
nating  or  direct  current.  10  to  200 
horsepower.  An  attractive  illus¬ 
trated  descriptive  bulletin  No. 
24282  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

Sprague  Electric  Works 

Of  General  Electric  Company 
Main  Olfices 

027-031  WEST  34tti  STREET 
NEW  YORK  -  -  -  N.  Y. 


ALONG  THE  ROW 


IT  WII.L  HAITE.N 

Tis  sad  when  you  produce  a  head 
That  you  know  is  a  gem 
To  find  the  first  line  is  too  long 
By  just  about  an  em. 

Then  have  to  bust  your  work  of  art. 
Yea,  knock  it  all  to  bits. 

And  make  another  one  to  lit 
While  you  are  throwing  fits. 

8HOO 

Put  the  coupon  in  the  coop. 


A  NOVEI.TY 

“This,”  said  the  photo  seller,  “is  an  un¬ 
usual  picture  of  the  war.”  And  he  laid 
it  on  the  editor’s  desk. 

“What’s  unusual  about  ft?”  asked  the 
editor.  * 

“You  will  observe,”  said  the  artist, 
“that  the  German  army  is  passing 
through  the  town,  and  that  not  even  a 
window  in  one  of  the  houses  is  broken, 
or  a  barn  on  fire,  or  any  weeping  women 
and  children  weeping  in  the  foreground.” 

“I’ll  take  it,”  said  the  editor,  as  he 
marked  it  “4  col.  Sun.” 


SETTING  HISTORY  RIGHT 
For  the  purpose  of  setting  history 
straight,  it  should  be  stated  that  the 
first  wireless  message  through  the  air, 
and  over  the  sea,  was  received  by  Mr. 
Noah,  the  original  houseboat  man. 


HEARD  IN  THE  PROOF  ROOM 

“Million  Shares  of  U.  S.  Steel” 
“Crushed  Beneath  an  Auto  Wheel.” 
“Man  of  Sixty  Weds  Young  Bride,” 
“The  Coroner  Was  Notified.” 

“Young  Baboon  Itorn  in  the  Zoo,” 
“Social  Season  Now  Is  Due.” 

“Latest  News  Notes  of  the  War,” 
“Doctor  Sues  His  Ma-in-Law.” 

“At  the  Board  of  Health  I'liey  Say” 
“Swede  Girl  Would  Wash  by  the  Day.” 
“Fight  Resulted  from  Mixed  .Ale.” 
“Don’t  Forget  Our  Bargain  Sale.” 
“Turkish  Warship  Strikes  a  Mine,” 
“Marked  Down  Now  to  Ninety-nine.” 


WEI.I.  EQUIPPED  OFFICE  . 

“I  would  like  to  see  the  ball  editor,” 
said  the  visitor  to  the  off'ce  boy  at  the 
outer  door. 

“Social,  base,  foot,  basket  or  high  ?” 
inquired  the  boy. 


Reading,  reading  through  the  night. 

Seeing  all  mistakes  set  ri<iht; 

News  from  ev’ry  clime  and  zone. 

Read  off  in  a  monotone. 

Ads — joy — sorrow — battle's  van. 

All  are  one  to  proof  room  man. 

STRENUOUS  DAYS 

“I  am  in  a  quandary,”  said  the  editor  of 
the  Athens  Advertiser  to  his  assistants, 
as  he  looked  through  one  of  the  office 
windows  in  the  direction  of  the  Aegean 
Sea. 

“How  so?”  asked  the  assistant.  . 

“Well,”  replied  the  editor,  “the  situa¬ 
tion  is  this.  If  we  side  with  the  people 
the  king  will  suspend  the  paper,  and  if 
we  side  with  the  kiiu',  the  people  will 
wreck  the  plant.  B.v  the  way,  you  might 
see  how  the  walking  is  along  the  ohl 
Marathon  route.” 

NEXT 

The  Roman  gcntleTucn  who  made  off 
with  the  Spartan  wo-nen  may  possibl.v 
l)e  creilited  with  la-ing  members  of  the 
Original  Press  Club.  Mayor  Williams, 
please  copy. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR 

His  paper  sent  him  to  the  war — 

He  followed  armies  to  and  fro; 
And  then  the  paper  called  him  back 
To  lecture  at  a  movie  show. 


NEWS  VAI.IrE 

Daco  killed; 

Struck  with  brick. 

City  brief; 

Half  a  stick. 

Rich  man  struck 
On  the  nut; 

Half  a  page 
With  his  cut. 

Tom  W.  Jackson. 


THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  AND  THE  JOURNALIST. 


CANADIAN  DAILIES 

GAIN  ADVERTISING 


Big  Crops  and  Munition  Orders  Bring 
Prosperity  in  the  Dominion — Western 
Ontario  Press  Association  Approves 
Higher  Subscription  Rate  for  Weekly 
Papers — Various  Newsy  Notes. 


Tobonto,  November  30. — A  me<!t- 
ing  of  the  Western  Ontario  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  held  in  Chatham  on  Novem¬ 
ber  26,  with  a  good  representation  of 
publishers  present.  The  principal  item 
of  business  was  the  consideration  of  the 
Canadian  Press  Association’s  proposition 
for  the  raising  of  the  subscription  rate 
of  weekly  newspapers  to  $1.50  per  annum. 
This  was  passed  upon  favorably.  Officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  as  fol¬ 
lows:  President,  R.  R.  Brett,  Essex  Free 
Press;  vice-president,  A.  C.  Woodward, 
Chatham  News;  secretary -treasurer, 
W.  R.  Davies,  Thamcsville  Herald. 

The  outstanding  shares  of  the  Claybelt 
Printing  and  Publishing  Company  of 
Cochrane,  Ont.,  publishers  of  the  Coch¬ 
rane  Claybelt,  have  been  acquired  by 
Mayor  Benjamin  Rothschild  of  that  town, 
who  is  now  in  control  of  the  company 
and  will  become  its  president  The  Clay¬ 
belt  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  near¬ 
est  newspaper  to  the  North  I’ole  pub¬ 
lished  in  Ontario. 

The  Ottawa  Evenini;  Journal  has  begun 
the  publication  of  a  little  monthly  house 
organ,  called  the  Journal  Nugget,  which 
is  to  be  circulated  among  the  250  people 
engaged  in  producing  and  circulating  the 
Journal.  It  is  hop^  that  it  will  greatly 
increase  the  esprit  de  corps  existing 
among  the  paper’s  employees. 

The  Regina  J.ieader  was  successful  in 
securing  several  pages  of  special  adver¬ 
tising  recently  from  firms  which  offered 
articles  for  sale  suitable  to  send  to 
Canadian  soldiers  overseas  for  Christinas. 
In  the  centre  of  each  page  appeared  use- 
-ful  information  about  how  to  send  par¬ 
cels  to  the  soldiers.  It  was  a  timely 
idea  and  it  took  well. 

Canadian  newspaperdom  is  to  be  rep¬ 
resented  on  the  recently  appointed  Hos¬ 
pital  Commission  for  Wounded  Soldiers, 
which  will  have  in  charge  arrangements 
for  caring  for  soldiers  invalided  home, 
by  Smeaton  White,  managing  editor  of 
the  Montreal  Gazette.  Mr.  White  is  one 
of  the  best  known  newspapermen  in 
Canada,  and  bis  family  has  long  been 
associated  with  the  publication  of  the 
Gazette.  He  should  fill  the  position  with 
ability  and  energy. 

The  Canadian  Magazine  for  December 
contains  an  interesting  article  from  the 
pen  of  William  Banks,  formerly  of  the 
Toronto  Globe  staff,  but  now  Theatrical 
Censor  for  the  city,  on  “The  Press  Cen¬ 
sorship.”  After  explaining  the  evolution 
of  the  censorship  as  it  now  exists  in 
Canada,  he  interjects  the  following: 
“The  greatest  trial  of  the  Canadian  news¬ 
paperman  today  arises  from  the  prox¬ 
imity  of  the  United  States,  to  the  news¬ 
papers  of  which  the  censorship  is  not 
applicable.  Even  the  pro-ally  papers  of 
that  country,  and  happily  they  are  in 
the  majority,  are  full  of  stories  that 
would  be  prohibited  by  the  censorship  in 
Britain  or  Canada. 

For  some  years  past  the  Toronto  Globe 
has  been  accustomed  to  offer  at  Christ¬ 
mas  time  a  prize  of  $100  for  the  best 
poem  dealing  with  some  heroic  incident 
in  the  history  of  Canada.  Eight  such 
poems,  all  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  have 
now  appeared.  These  have  recently  been 
reprint^  in  a  booklet,  entitled  “Hearts 
of  Gold;  Being  Chronicles  of  Heroism  in 
Canadian  History,”  which  is  being  sold 
for  patriotic  purposes. 

All  Canadian  dailies  report  a  consider¬ 
able  improvement  in  advertising  patron¬ 
age  in  the  last  few  weeks.  Business 
throughout  the  Dominion  has  been  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  enormous  crop  harvested  in 
Western  Canada  and  by  the  large  orders 
for  munitions  being  turned  out  in  the 
factories  of  the  East.  Money  is  every¬ 
where  more  plentiful  and  there  is  a 
greater  tendency  to  spend  it,  so  that  ad¬ 
vertisers  have  every  encouragement  to 
embark  on  winter  campaigns. 


NEW  DAILY  FOR  CHICAGO? 


Gossip  Has  It  That  the  Republican  Will 
Be  Launched  in  February. 

Chicago,  December  1. — The  gossip 
won’t  down.  For  two  months  it  has  been 
reported  off  and  on  that  another  iiews- 
pa^>r  is  about  to  make  its  bow  in  the 
Chicago  lield.  The  gossip  Hares  up  and 
dies  down  as  gossip  is  wont  to  do.  Just 
now  it  is  on  the  up  Hare,  the  town  is 
talking,  and  one  or  two  of  the  papers 
have  said  in  their  columns  that  the  stork 
is  due  to  visit  Chicago’s  journalistic  fam¬ 
ily  in  a  month  or  so. 

The  immediate  excuse  for  the  new 
paper  is  the  city  administration  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Hale  Thompson,  mayor,  which  is 
singularly  lacking  in  the  kind  of  news 
paper  support  it  wants.  Thompson  and 
his  backers  are  building  up  a  powerful 
Republican  machine  in  Chicago — every¬ 
body  who  knows  anything  at  all  knows 
that — and  they  don’t  deem  such  machine 
would  be  complete  without  its  editorial 
mouthpiece.  On  all  hands  it  is  deplored 
that  the  old  Inter-Oceon  went  under  just 
when  it  did,  leaving  Chicago  without  an 
unflinchingly  Republican  paper. 

The  way  the  straightest  tip  obtain¬ 
able  at  this  writing  reads,  the  new  paper, 
christened  the  Chicago  Republican,  will 
make  its  bow  along  about  February,  in 
time  to  get  well  under  way  for  the  com¬ 
ing  Presidential  campaign.  Arthur  V. 
Euert — now  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Telegram,  a  weekly — and  Virtus  C.  Rohm 
are  both  spoken  of  as  prospective  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  new  Republican,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  plans,  is  to  start  off  as  a 
weekly  and  evolve  into  a  daily  as  the 
campaign  progresses  and  other  contin¬ 
gencies  permit.  Charles  C.  Fitzmorris,  a 
newspaper  man  and  the  mayor’s  secre¬ 
tary,  is  boomed  for  the  eilitorship. 

The  Tribune  quotes  Rohm  as  saying 
the  new  paper  would  start  (when  it 
does)  with  12,000  paid  subscribers  ex¬ 
clusive  of  street  sales. 

Clarence  A.  Snively,  recently  made 
chief  of  police  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  be¬ 
gan  his  police  experience  not  as  a  patrol¬ 
man  but  as  a  police  reporter  in  Chicago. 
A  good  many  years  ago  he  covered  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  Daily  News,  where  he 
won  a  reputation  as  a  graceful  writer. 
He  decided  to  follow  the  advice  of  Hor¬ 
ace  Greeley  and  went  West.  He  entered 
newspaper  work  in  Los  Angeles  and  took 
an  interest  in  politics,  which  is  inherited. 
He  became  secretary  to  a  former  police 
chief  and  lately  was  made  head  of  the 
department.  C.  E.  Snively,  Sr.,  the 
father,  is  owner  of  the  Canton  (Ill.)  Reg¬ 
ister,  and  long  has  been  active  in  State 
politics. 

W.  Bourke  Cockran,  former  New  York 
Congressman,  addressed  the  Advertising 
Association  of  Chicago  at  a  luncheon 
Monday.  It  pleased  Mr.  Cockran  to 
learn  how  conscientiously  advertising 
men  were  following  the  text  of  the 
A.  A.  C.  W.  motto,  “Truth!” 

“Truth  in  publicity,  and  you  have  the 
world  at  your  feet,”  said  he.  “You  will 
rout  the  powers  of  darkness  and  bring 
American  business  into  the  light  of  a 
better  day.” 

The  Journal  came  to  the  front  with  a 
notable  beat  last  Tuesday  when  it  an¬ 
nounced  exclusively  that  .Tames  B.  For- 
gan,  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  and  one  of  the  West’s  great  finan¬ 
ciers,  would  retire  December  31. 

Kasimir  Gugis,  publisher  of  the  Lithu¬ 
anian  Daily  News,  recognizes  the  value 
of  advertising  space  in  his  English  lan¬ 
guage  contemporaries.  He  is  using  it  to 
acquaint  his  transplanted  countrymen 
with  the  worth  of  his  own  paper. 


The  Call  to  Increase  Capital  Stock 
The  Call  Publishing  Co.,  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  is  to  increase  its  capital  stock  from 
$:t00.000  to  $800,000.  the  stockholders 
having  been  notified  of  ii  meeting,  to  lie 
held  January  25.  1016,  to  authorize  the 
raise. 


The  Illinois  State  Register  (Spring- 
field,  Ill.)  has  issued  a  neat  pamphlet, 
entitled  “The  Making  of  a  Newspaper,” 
a  very  interesting  and  accurate  summary 
of  the  mechanical  side  of  issuing  a  pub¬ 
lication. 


Consistent  Supremacy 

A  newspaper  that  consistently 
holds  circulation  supremacy  not 
only  in  its  own  community,  but 
in  the  whole  country,  HAS  TO 
HA  VE  UNUSUAL  QUALITIES. 


A  newspaper  that  consistently  sets  the  pace  in  the 
volume  of  display  advertising  it  prints,  as  against  all 
competition,  HAS  TO  HAVE  UNUSUAL  PULLING 
POWER  AS  AN  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM. 

A  newspaper  that  consistently  spends  more  money 
for  news  and  features  than  any  of  its  contemporaries, 

HAS  TO  HAVE  A  HIGHER  CONCEPTION  OF 
ITS  OBLIGATIONS  TO  ITS  READERS. 

A  newspaper  that  consistently  gives  its  ability  and 
energies  to  performing  a  real  service  to  the  people, 

HAS  TO  HAVE  BOTH  PRINCIPLE  AND  INDE¬ 
PENDENCE  OUT  OF  THE  ORDINARY. 

SUCH  A  NEWSPAPER  IS  THE  NEW  YORK 
SUNDAY  AMERICAN. 

Its  circulation  domination  is  remarkable.  Its  total 
number  of  regular  buyers  averages  700,000.  Its  total 
number  of  readers  averages  2^/4  millions. 

Its  circulation  lead  over  the  second  New  York 
Sunday  newspaper  is  a  quarter  of  a  million.  Its  cir¬ 
culation  lead  over  the  third  Sunday  newspaper  is 
350,000.  Its  circulation  lead  over  all  of  the  other 
New  York  Sunday  newspapers  combined  is  over  a 
quarter  of  a  million. 

Its  display  advertising  domination  is  quite  as  re¬ 
markable  as  its  circulation  domination. 

The  average  volume  of  display  advertising  each 
issue  all  of  this  Fall  has  exceeded  300  columns — a  big 
lead  over  its  next  nearest  competitor. 

The  marked  preference  of  advertisers  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  giving  the  Sunday  American  more  space  only. 
They  give  it  very  much  more  money,  and  are  glad  to 
do  so  because  it  pjays  them  best. 
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$32,000,000 

la  the 

PATKOLI  nr  FITTSBXrBOH,  PA., 

Per  Month. 

Gazette  Times 

Moraine  tod  gnnda, 

“PltUburcb'a  Ono  Blc  Newspapor.” 

Chronicle  Telegraph 

Erralnc  Except  Bondi, 

"The  Paper  That  Ooea  Home.” 

Arc  tbe  too  bln^  and  beat  boin  In  Plttiburib  be- 
eauar  the,  rearta  tbe  people  obo  read  adcertlaeaKnti. 
The,  can  be  booftat  at  a 

FLAT  COKBIMATIOM  KATE 
Of  22  Vie.  Per  Acate  Line. 

And  fin  jroo  tbe  larfeat  net  drcnlitlon. 

For  forther  torormatlon  and  eo-operatloo,  write 

UBBAN  E.  DICE 
Foreien  Adeertlatnc  Manaeer 
Plttaburgh,  Penni,lTanla. 

J.  C.  Wilberdint,  22S  Fifth  Aienoe,  New  York  Qtf. 

The  John  M.  Branbam  Compan, 

Malleri'  Bldf.,  Chleaio.  Cbealcal  Bltfe.,  St  Lonli. 


WiNSOR  &  NeWTON’S 


Artists’  Materials. 


Winchester  Water  Colors 

For  Air  Bruah  and  Solar-Print  Enlarcmnenta 

“British”Spotting  Brushes 

BLANC  D’ARGENT 

(Silver  Whit*) 


LAMP  BLACK  and  SEPIA 

For  Process  Reproduction. 

Send  for  our  Special  Catalogue  for  Newi- 
papet  Artiiti  and  Illuatrators — 5  cents 

248  Broadway,  New  York 


I  I 

Capital 

Average  net  paid  circu¬ 
lation  for  the  six 
months,  ending  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1915,  as  sworn 
to  in  Government  re¬ 
port 

3  2,430 


And  as  confirmed  by 
report  of  The  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations. 


Publisher, 

TOPEKA,  KANS. 


IL  PROGRESSO 

ITALO-AMERICANO 

Eitabliihed  1880 

(Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulationi) 
Daily  average  net  circulation  ,laat 
poatoffice  itatement,  134,286  copies 
II  Progresso  Italo-Americano  enjoys 
the  distinction  of  bei^  the  largest  and 
most  successful  Italian  paper  amoag 
tbe  Italians  in  the  United  States,  which 
means  among  a  responaive  and  re¬ 
sponsible  class  with  purchasing  power 
to  buy  advertised  goods. 

IL  PROGRESSO  ITALO-AMERICANO 
CHAV.  CARLO  BARSOTTI, 

Ed.  and  Pub. 

42  Elm  Straat,  Now  .York  City 


Deutsclies  Journal 

Tlie  N.  Y.  German 
Journal  is  America’s 

Greatest  German  Newspaper 


TEXAS  WANTS  BIG 

PARTY  CONVENTION 


Newspaper  Men  and  Politicians  to  Urge 

Claims  of  Dallas  for  National  Demo¬ 
cratic  Meeting  —  Will  Also  Advertise 

Their  Home  Town  and  State — Ad  Clubs 

.Active  and  Flourishing — Other  News. 

Dali. AH,  Texas,  November  30. — A  large 
delegation  of  business  men,  newspaiier 
men  and  politicians  from  Dallas  and  other 
Texas  towns,  will  start  from  this  city 
on  December  .3  for  Washington,  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  claims  of  Dallas  for  the  llllli 
National  Democratic  convention.  The 
party  will  also  advertise  Dallas  and 
Texas  throughout  the  trip.  Mayor  Henry 
I).  Lindsley,  of  Dallas,  chairman  of  the 
Dallas  National  Democratic  Convention 
Committee,  has  name<l  the  following  com¬ 
mittee  to  have  charge  of  the  special  train  ; 
Mayor  Lindsley,  ex-officio,  chairman ; 
.John  J.  Simmons,  Editor  ,T.  C.  McNealus, 
Former  .Mayor  William  M.  Holland,  and 
Former  Congressman  .lack  Beall.  Wil¬ 
liam  Creebe  Street,  former  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Belo  publications, 
will  ac-company  the  party  to  represent  the 
Dallas-fvalveston  News. 

J.  H.  Payne,  of  Dallas,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs 
of  Texas,  has  called  a  meeting  of  the 
executive  <‘ommittee  to  l)e  held  in  Fort 
Worth  on  December  6.  At  this  meeting 
arrangements  iu  detail  for  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  clubs  at  El  Paso  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1916,  will  be  completed.  Officers 
of  the  associated  clubs  are:  W.  V.  Craw¬ 
ford,  Waco,  president ;  A.  E.  Clarkson, 
Houston,  vice-president;  J,  H.  Payne, 
Dallas,  secretary-treasurer.  The  direct¬ 
ors.  who  with  the  officers  comprise  the 
executive  committee,  are :  H.  C.  Burke, 
.Ir..  Fort  Worth;  lyowery  Martin,  Corsi¬ 
cana;  M.  P.  Carlock,  El  Paso;  A.  L. 
Blanchard,  Hillsboro;  O.  O.  Brown,  Aus¬ 
tin  ;  Martin  McBride,  Greenville. 

“Co-Operation  of  Civic  and  Commer- 
<ial  Organizations”  was  the  subject  dis¬ 
cussed  before  the  F'ort  Worth  (Texas) 
.\d  Club  at  its  last  regular  meeting  by 
Iteiijamin  FI.  Keith,  president  of  the  F''ort 
Worth  ChamlKT  of  Commerce.  The  ad¬ 
dress  was  a  message  on  “itreparedness,” 
in  which  Mr.  Keith  said  that  F'ort 
Worth  today  is  ready  to  wage  a  com¬ 
mercial  war  for  supremacy  iinegualed  in 
its  history,  as  a  result  of  the  co-oi»erative 
spirit  existing  among  its  commercial  and 
civic  organizations.  Among  other  things, 
.Mr.  Keith  said : 

"If  it  were  iKissible  to  capitalize  the 
co-o|K‘ration  that  exists  here  in  this  city 
of  onrs,  it  would  bring  any  price  we 
might  ask.  and  find  a  ready  market  in 
cities  ten  times  or  more  our  size.  ‘Pre¬ 
paredness’  seems  to  be  the  big  word  in 
the  country  at  this  time.  On  Itehalf  of 
the  Cliamlter  of  Commerce,  1  am  asking 
for  jireparedness  on  the  part  of  all  onr 
citizens  and  civic  and  fommercial  organ¬ 
izations  as  an  initial  effort  for  a  greater 
city.  Co-operation  is  a  word  that  has 
lieen  used  until  it  is  threadbare.  Evi¬ 
dently,  however,  its  use  has  accomplished 
results,  for  there  is  a  more  co-operative 
spirit  prevailing  now  among  all  classes 
than  ever  l)efore.  Permit  me  to  call  your 
attention  to  some  big  things  that  have 
been  ac'complished  recently : 

“F'irst. — The  raising  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  budget  fund  of  $1.'»0,0(X)  for 
two  years. 

“Second. — Tlie  inauguration  of  the 
Second,  Annual  Style  Show,  which  was 
an  instant  success,  and  which  our  mer¬ 
chants  made  one  of  our  greatest  adver¬ 
tising  events. 

“Tliird. — The  recent  Texas  Woman’s 
College  c-ampaign.  in  which  $115,000  was 
raised  in  fourteen  days,  thus  exemplify¬ 
ing  the  public  spirit  of  our  citizens.” 

A  short  address  was  made  by  ,7.  F. 
Henderson,  a  veteran  member  of  the 
club,  who  told  of  a  recent  trip  over  Fort 
Worth’s  trade  territory.  He  said  that 
that  section  to  the  northwest  is  in  bet¬ 
ter  shape  than  in  many  years,  due  to 
good  crops  and  good  prices. 

Garfield  J.  Crawford,  who  for  the  last 
two  years  has  been  a  member  of  the  re- 
portorial  staff  of  the  Dallas  (Texas) 
Morning  News,  has  gone  to  Fort  Worth 


where  he  has  established  a  free-lance 
magazine  to  be  known  as  the  Critic.  The 
Critic  will  be  published  weekly,  the  first 
issue  appearing  on  December  4.  Mr. 
Crawford  was  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  F’ort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
for  several  years  before  coming  to  Dal¬ 
las  and  has  worked  on  other  Texas  dailies. 
The  co-workers  of  Mr.  Crawford  gave 
him  a  farewell  dinner  at  the  Oriental 
Hotel,  those  present  being  F'riuik  A. 
Mriggs,  Kobert  It.  Penn.  Harry  Withers, 
Bradley  B.  Hogue,  Hriee  Hoskins,  Jack 
Hari>er,  Karl  K.  Itettis,  V.  Wallis, 
Walter  C.  F-srj',  T.  O.  Hatcnian,  Itussel 
Sims  and  Clarence  DuBose. 


SEEKS  REPUBLICAN  CONVENTION 


San  F'ranrisco  Raising  $100,090  Fund  to 
Bring  It  to  That  City. 

Sa.n  F'kaxcisco,  November  2ti. — The 
whirlwind  campaign  for  the  pur{>ose  of 
securing  the  Kepuhlicaii  National  Con¬ 
vention  for  San  F'raiicisco  is  making 
rapid  headway.  M.  H.  de  Young,  of  the 
Chronicle,  assured  the  menil)ers  of  the 
".speed  Committee”  that  it  would  l>e  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  for  our  citizens  to  put 
up  a  certified  check  for  at  least  $100,000 
in  order  to  have  a  chance  of  winning  the 
prize.  The  100  trades  committee  repre¬ 
senting  different  lines  of  business  are 
now  hard  at  work,  with  the  expectation 
of  having  the  amount  guaranteed  by 
next  Monday.  The  Hotels’  Committee 
expects  to  raise  $36,000. 

Dallas  has  $100, 0(M)  in  coin  ready  for 
the  Democratic  Convention,  and  St. 
lajiiis  is  raising  $200, (MK)  to  hid  for  Imtii 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  conven¬ 
tions.  tliicago  having  had  eight  Repub¬ 
lican  national  conventions,  knows  what 
they  are  worth  to  a  city,  and  is  going 
after  the  Republican  convention  for  1016 
with  all  its  advantage  of  ex|H'rieiice. 

The  Newspaper  Men’s  Club  of  ,Saii 
F'raiicisco,  one  of  whose  jiurjioses  is  to 
protect  the  interests  of  newspaper  men, 
won  its  first  victory  yesterday  when 
Harry  Dempsey  and  Arthur  Wheeler  ap¬ 
peared  before  R.  W.  Barrett,  chief  liond 
and  warrant  clerk,  charged  with  falsely 
using  the  names  of  Stuart  Dunbar  and 
Frank  Havener  in  connection  with  the 
F^xposition  Press  Union,  which  is  getting 
out  a  history  of  the  Exposition.  Demp¬ 
sey  and  Wheeler  said  that  they  would 
discontinue  the  use  of  the  names,  and 
would  so  notify  their  suhscriliers,  and 
that  they  would  write  letters  of  apology 
to  Havener  an<l  Dunbar.  Tlie  promoters 
claimed  they  had  been  led  to  use  the 
names  tlirough  the  misrepresentations  of 
an  agent. 

.Among  the  newspaper  men  who  recent¬ 
ly  arrived  in  the  city  are:  John  A.  Rol¬ 
lins.  projirietor  of  a  newtipaper  published 
at  Tulare,  Cal.;  E.  R.  Collins  managing 
eilitor  of  the  Herald,  T-os  Angeles.  V.  S. 
McClatchy,  Sacramento  Bee,  Sacramento; 
C.  M.  Payne,  World,  New  York;  Frank 
Hall,  mining  editor  of  the  Post,  Denver; 
L.  H.  Thompson,  president  of  the  Thomp¬ 
son  Publishing  Company,  St.  Louis,  and 
FL  R.  Collins,  managing  editor  of  the 
Herald,  Los  Angeles. 


F'oreign  Advertising  (rood 
The  Daily  News,  of  Arkansas  (’ity, 
Kansas,  writes :  “We  have  increased  our 
foreign  advertising  three  hundred  per  cent, 
within  the  last  year.  We  go  after  the 
business  from  every  angle  possible,  even 
as  strenuously  as  we  do  with  the  local 
advertiser.  We  find  that  by  taking 
proper  care  of  the  foreign  advertiser  and 
co-operating  with  him  in  his  campaign,  he 
appreciates  it  e\’en  more  than  the  local 
advertiser.  Our  advice  is  just  beat  the 
brush  for  the  foreign  advertiser.  Keep  pace 
with  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  dope.  We  use  great 
care  to  see  that  the  foreign  customer  gets 
what  he  has  coming  to  him,  for  it  is  a  long 
way  around  to  explain  an  error  to  a 
foreign  advertiser.  We  teach  our  mer¬ 
chants  that  they  will  do  well  to  get  in 
stock  any  goods  for  which  we  carry  an 
advertising  campaign.” 


As  it  is  money  that  makes  the  mare 
go— as  the  old  saw  hath  it — every  man 
should  so  regulate  his  money  affairs  as  not 
to  have  to  worry  almut  them  or  detract 
from  his  energy.  I^ive  within  your  in¬ 
come  snd  save  a  little. 


Editors  Who  Know 

I  thiok  tha  man 
who  laid  till 
•ditorial  was 
till  soul  of  the 
mwipapir  wai 
miitakin.  It’i 
thi  picture  in- 
itead.  But  it 
mult  bi  a  good 
picture  if  it  ii 
to  be  a  (Old 
loul. 

The  Statei- 
man  baa  ueed 
tha  Bain  lerv- 
ioe  and  it  ii  n 
good  one.  We 
have  never 
been  offered 
anything  w  e 
regard  aa  be- 

OL’Y  FLBNNER,  Managing  ing  better  or 

Editor,  Idaho  Dally  more  up  -  to  • 

Steteimin.  date. 

BAIN  NEWS  SERVICE 
32  Union  Sq.,  E.,  N.  Y.  City 


THE  SEAHLE  TIMES 

”Tha  Beat  That  Money  Can  Bny" 

Net  Paid  Circulation  for  Not.,  1915 

Daily  p  67,759 

Sunday,  78,247 

Over  55,000  in  Seattle 

A  copy  to  every  family, 
largeat  circulation  by  many  tboueandi  of 
any  daily  or  Sunday  paper  on  the  North 
PacIBc  Coait. 

Larged  Qanality  Bed  QaaUty  CircaUtiea 

TheS.C.BeckwithSpecial  Agency 

Sole  FOrcIga  Beprccentativee 
■e«  Teik  OUeage  It.  Lenla 


In  PITTSBURGH 

Our  Competitors  are  amazed  at  the 
growth  in  Circulation  and  Advertising  be¬ 
ing  made  by 

Tlie  Post  g  The  Sun 
WHY? 

itreause  The  Pittsburgh  Post  and  The 
Pittsburgh  Sun  arc  today  the  best  news¬ 
papers  in  Pittsbu^h.  The  most  wide¬ 
awake,  up-to-date  Daily  papers  ever  pub¬ 
lished  in  that  city,  and  the  great  public 
is  realizing  the  fact  more  and  more  every 
day. 

CONE,  LORENZEN  &  WOOU.MAN, 
Special  Representatives 
New  York.  Detroit.  Kansas  City.  Chicago. 


According  to  a  compilation  made 
by  the  Mail  Order  Journal  for  the 
firit  six  months  of  1915,  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Star  carried  not  only  a 
greater  volume  of  display  adver¬ 
tising,  but  also  a  greater  volume 
of  local  display  advertising,  than 
any  other  American  Newspaper, 
whether  morning  or  evening  and 
Sunday. 

THE  EVENING  STAR 
THE  SUNDAY  STAR 

Wwabington,  D.  C. 


THI  NIW  ORIIANS  ITIM 

Accepts  advertUing  on  the  ab¬ 
solute  ^arantee  of  the  largeti 
net  paid  daily  circulation  of  any 
New  Orleans  newspaper  or  no 
pay, 

THI  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY 
Advertising  Reprenentntivea 
New  York  (3iic«go  St.  Louis 


Having  the  confidence  of  its 
readers 

DETROIT  SATVRDAY  ISIGIIT 

produces  sure  results. 

G.  LOGAN  PAYNE  CO. 

New  York  Chicago  Botton  Detroit 


Ut'Y  FLBNNER,  Managing 
Editor,  Idaho  Dally 
Statesman. 
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SHUEY  IS  PRESIDENT 

Uf  the  A»t>ociation  of  National  Adver- 
tigers;  Sharpe  Is  “Vice” 

The  eighth  segHiuii  of  a  three-day  eoii- 
\eiitiuii  of  the  AH-^ociation  uf  National 
Advei'tiserii  wag  brought  to  a  close  on 
l•Yiday  evening  by  the  ehn-tion  of  the 
following  ollicers: 

I’reHident.  Edwin  L.  Shuey.  advertising 
iliuM'tor  I.sjwe  Jtros.  Co.,  paints  and  var¬ 
nishes,  Dayton,  Oliit);  vice-president,  (i. 
It.  Sliarjte,  advertising  manager  of  the 
De  I^val  Sei)arator  Company,  New  York 
City;  st'cretary  and  treasurer,  C.  \V.  Pat¬ 
man;  new  directors,  (Jridlcy  Adams,  of 
the  Stewart  Warner  Speedometer  Cor¬ 
poration;  Floyd  Y.  Keeler,  of  I.  \V.  Lyon 
ifc  Son;  Harry  Tipper,  of  the  Texas  Ctuu- 
pany;  W.  \V.  W  heeler,  of  the  Pompeian 
Company;  hohl-over  directors,  N.  11. 
Iloynton,  of  the  National  Lump  Works; 
O.  C.  Harn,  of  the  National  la»ad  t.’om- 
paiiy;  Edward  Hungerford,  of  the  Wells 
Fargo  Comjiany;  L.  H.  .lones,  of  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company;  A.  C.  Keiley, 
of  the  Remington  Typewriter  Coin))any; 
Tim  Thrift,  of  the  American  Multigraph 
Sales  Company;  E.  A.  Walton,  of  the 
Rurroughs  Adding  Machine  Company;  J. 
H.  Waddell,  of  Cage  Bros. 

The  Stevens  bill  and  the  general  sub¬ 
ject  of  price  maintenance  were  among 
the  topics  actively  discussed. 

All  of  the  sessions  were  well  attended 
and  interest  in  the  executive  proceedings 
seemed  to  be  very  keen.  The  attendance 
was  given  out  ns  IDO  members  and  over 
1(M»  exjH-ntive  ollicers  of  meinlM‘rs. 

.At  the  baiU|Uet  on  Wednesday  evening 
there  were  441  at  the  tables. 

-According  to  the  toastmaster,  Harry 
Tipper,  this  was  the  first  public  function 
of  the  association. 

The  organi/ation  was  formed  live  t  ears 
ago  in  Dr'troit.  with  20  memliers.  as  the 
-National  Advertising  .Managers'  .Associa¬ 
tion.  Since  then  the  charter  and  by-laws 
have  been  amendeil  so  that  now  the  mem¬ 
bership  rests  in  firms  and  not  in  in¬ 
dividuals. 

Where  Do  the  Newspapers  Come  In? 

New  Youk,  November  27, 

The  Kiutok  anu  I’liilihhkii  : 

.V  year  or  more  ago  when  It  was  an 
iioiinced  that  the  Cosmopolitan  (Jarden,  a 
public  market,  was  to  be  opened  in  the  ohl 
Stern  Hrothers  store  on  'J.'frd  street,  a  man 
by  the  name  of  (Jluk  was  employed  to  bundle 
Ibe  publicity,  ills  stoilcs  were  so  interest¬ 
ing  and  newsy  that  the  New  York  papers 
gave  bis  contribution  considerable  space. 

Mr.  (Jluk  more  recently  bud  charge  of  the 
publicity  at  the  oiieiilng  of  the  new  Wash 
ington  Market  ami  was  successful  in  getting 
inany  columns  of  matter  into  the  daily 
papers;  at  Ibe  same  time  bolding  out  care¬ 
ful  worded  inducements  to  the  effect  that  a 
large  amount  of  adveitlslng  was  to  follow. 

.\s  Mr.  (Jluk  no  iloiibt  collects  a  good  size 
fee  for  bis  work  in  securing  this  free  ad 
vertising.  a  number  of  the  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  managers  are  beginning  to  wonder 
why  their  piibliiations  should  not  get  a 
Utile  money  out  of  this  enterprise  as  well 
as  Mr.  (Jluk. 

It  may  be  said  in  extenuation  of  the  work 
done  by  Mr.  (Jluk  that  both  events  bud  a 
news  interest  which  the  newspapers  could 
not  afford  to  overlook.  Hut  bad  it  not  been 
for  the  ingenuity  displayed  by  him  In  fol¬ 
lowing  up  one  article  with  another,  it  Is 
doubtful  If  so  much  space  would  have  been 
given  to  either  one  of  these  affairs. 

i’ress  agents  have  their  uses  ns  well  as 
abuses.  It  takes  a  pretty  good  editor  to 
draw  the  line  between  Vnat  is  news  and 
what  Is  advertising  when  Judged  from  the 
view  point  of  the  business  office. 

•From  a  study  of  New  York  and  other 
newspapers  it  is  quite  evident  that  press 
agents  of  these  days  have  acquired  con 
siderable  skill  in  getting  their  matter 
printed. 

As  long  as  newspapers  accept  their  ar¬ 
ticles  it  is  hardly  consistent  for  them  to 
criticise  their  activities.  A.  O.  E. 


The  man  who  shows  up  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  (and  every  other  morning)  with  clear 
brain,  good  physical  condition  and  a 
contented  soul  is  the  man  who  has  the 
heat  chance  in  the  hard  battle  of  sales¬ 
manship.  We  none  of  us  have  more 
than  a  certain  amount  of  power  within 
us.  Like  the  motor  rated  at  a  certain 
horsepower,  we  cannot  overload  that  ca¬ 
pacity  continually  without  a  breakdown. 
If  we  waste  our  substance  of  brain  and 
muscle  and  energy  on  riotous  living  and 
self-indulgence  of  the  appetite,  we  can¬ 
not  have  it  left  to  apply  on  our  busi¬ 
ness  efforts. 


GOVERNMENT  TO  AID 
ALL  HONEST  BUSINESS 

Uut  of  250,000  Business  Corporations  in 

This  Country,  Less  Than  One-Quarter 

Make  $5,000  a  Year  or  More — .-Adver¬ 
tising's  Real  Value  to  Build  Up  a  Busi¬ 
ness,  Rather  Than  Get  Quick  Customers. 

How  honesty  in  advertising  ami  the 
aid  of  the  Federal  Government  may 
operate  to  promote  honest  business  in 
-America  were  the  keynotes  of  the 
s|)eeche8  made  on  Wednesday  night  at 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  Ass'oeiation  of 
National  Advertisers  in  the  Hotel  .Astor. 
New  York. 

Edward  N.  Hurley,  Vice  Chairinan  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Coininission,  outlined 
for  the  advertisers  the  r<“al  purpo-cs  of 
the  Trade  Commission. 

•■Government  and  business,”  he  said, 
“should  b<>  mutually  helpful.”  He  added 
that  the  Government  had  Ih'cii  gradually 
creating  ma(dunery  to  hel|)  dill'erent 
classes  and  groups  of  business  activities 
by  organizing  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  the  railroads,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  for  the  farmers 
and  those  alli(‘d  with  them,  and  the  F«sl- 
eral  Reserve  Board  for  the  hankers. 

"To  do  for  general  business  that  which 
these  other  agencies  do  for  groups,”  Mr. 
Hurley  went  on,  “was  the  thought  be¬ 
hind  the  creation  of  the  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is 
desirous  of  being  helpful  to  business  to 
the  extent  of  the  powers  granteil  by 
Congress.  In  the  different  problems  sub¬ 
mitted  to  us  we  find  that  business  men 
are  anxious  to  present  the  facts  in  the 
liope  that  they  can  be  shown  the  right 
road  to  expand  and  develop  their  indus¬ 
tries  within  the  law.” 

To  show  the  need  of  aiding  business. 
.Mr.  Hurley  said  that,  in  trade  and  in¬ 
dustry,  th(«re  were  250,000  business  cor- 
|)orations  in  the  country;  that  more  than 
1(K),000  of  these  had  no  net  income  what¬ 
ever;  that  90,000  made  less  than  .$.),000 
a  year;  and  that  only  (M),000  made  .$5,(K)0 
a  year  and  more. 

The  speaker  then  went  on  to  point 
out  concrete  steps  that  should  be  taken 
by  the  business  men  themselves  and  by 
the  Trade  Commission  to  better  this 
condition.  He  said  business  men  were 
already  advancing  themselves  through 
associations  of  mnnufactun'rs.  of  joh- 
Is'rs,  of  merchants,  and  of  advertisers, 
and  he  said  that  these  associations,  “if 
conducted  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  helpful¬ 
ness.  with  the  machinery  of  Govern¬ 
ment  standing  by.  subject  to  call,”  would 
remove  many  business  handicaps.” 

Mr.  Hurley  also  suggested  that  more 
attention  lie  given  by  business  men  to 
the  development  of  foreign  trade.  He 
cautioned  his  hearers  against  assuming 
that  they  could  get  foreign  business 
after  the  war  without  effort,  and  ad¬ 
vised  them  lo  adopt  "Business  pre¬ 
paredness”  as  their  watchword.  Re¬ 
garding  the  attitude  of  the  Government 
toward  one  phase  of  this  (|uestion.  the 
speaker  said: 

"Business  men  are  not  lawyers  anil, 
naturally,  their  thoughts  running  in 
other  channels,  they  evolve  some  strange 
ideas  as  to  the  construction  of  certain 
laws.  I  was  recently  astonished  to  learn 
that  the  l)elief  exists  among  many  of 
them  that  noncompeting  firms  cannot 
co-operate  and  form  selling  agencies  to 
develop  foreign  business. 

“This  idea  is  unfortunate,  and  I  fear 
has  resulted  in  actually  restraining  the 
development  of  our  commerce  abroad.” 

N.  C.  Kingsbury,  First  Vice  President 
of  the  American  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Company,  spoke  on  "The  Invest¬ 
ment  Side  of  National  Publicity.”  He 
said  that  the  real  value  of  advertising 
lay  in  the  building  up  of  a  business, 
rather  than  in  the  attracting  of  imme¬ 
diate  customers. 

Samuel  Hopkins  Adams  spoke  on  hon¬ 
esty  in  advertising  and  told  his  hearers 
that  the  worst  enemii's  of  honest  adver¬ 
tisers  were  dishonest  advertisers.  He 
suggested  that  the  members  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  refuse  to  advertise  in  publica¬ 
tions  that  habitually  accept  fraudulent 
advertisements. 


L. 

MODEL  14 

Three-Magazine  Linotype,  with  an  Auxiliary 
Magazine  for  Head  Letter,  Advertising  Fig¬ 
ures,  Accents  or  other  Special  Work.  The 
matrices  from  the  Auxiliary  Magazine  may 
be  mixed  at  will  with  those  of  any  of  the 
regular  magazines. 


J.  C.  LATHAM,  Publisher  of 

the  Canisteo  {N ,Y .)lVee^/y  7'injes, 

recently  installed  a  Model  14  Multiple 
Magazine  Linotype.  With  two  assistants 
he  produces  an  eight-page  paper  weekly 
and  a  large  amount  of  miscellaneous 
job  work.  He  writes  to  us  as  follows: 

On/y  htve  Hand  Set  Lines 

“We  carry  in  this  issue  (May  19,  1915) 
thirty-one,  columns  of  advertising  of  all 
kinds  and  there  are  in  the  entire  paper 
of  48  columns  just  5  lines  set  by  hand.’’ 

As  usual,  Mr.  Latham  finds  that 

The  Multiple  Linotype  Way 
is  the  Modern  Way 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  CO. 

TRIBUNE  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEW  ORLEANS 
CANADIAN  LINOTYPE.  LIMITED,  TORONTO 
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IF  you  are  intending  to  do 
some  national  advertising, 
the  Promotion  Department 
of  the  Shaffer  Group  of  news¬ 
papers  will  gladly  assist  you 
with  information  regarding  the 
trade  territories  in  which  these 
newspapers  are  located. 

Chicago  Evening  Post 
Indianapolis  Star 
Muncie  Star 
Terre  Haute  Star 
Rocky  Mountain  News 
Denver  Times 
Louisville  Herald 

PROMOTION  DEPT. 
SHAFFER  GROUP 

12  S.  Market  Street,  Chicago 


Buffalo  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 
B4itor  aad  PublUher 

“The  only  Buffalo  newspaper  that 
censors  its  advertising  columns. 
Many  of  our  advertisers  use  our 
columns  exclusively.  The  above  is 
one  of  the  many  reasons  why.” 

Fortiett  Advertising  Representatives 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
220  Fifth  Avenue  Lytton  Building 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


TBE  PITTSBURG 
PRESS 

Has  the  LARGEST 

Daily  and  Sunday 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 

PweigB  Adi  wtigias  Repriueatatii— 

L  A.  KLEIN,  Metropolitan  Tower,  N.  T. 
JOIN  CLASS,  Peoples  Gu  BM|.,  (Iiic4o 


The  Jewish  Morning  Journal 

The  Only  Jewish  Morning  Paper 

New  York  City 

CIRCULATION  IN  NEW 
YORK  CITY  LARGEST 
OF  ALL  FOREIGN  LAN¬ 
GUAGE  PAPERS. 


Next  to  the  "World"  in  Want  Ads. 


Thousands 
of  Dolluw 

a  Day 

Oo  Into  Hs)r 
I*reMln(  sod 
ColorlDf.  This 
Book  trill  tell 
your  resden 
boo  to  do  it 
sod  vhst  to 
inr.  It  te  t 
blfhly  sppre- 
risted 
Pn-miiun. 
Besd^  will 
thsnk  jmo  for 
offeriof  It. 

Do  It  NOW. 

ELIOT  LIIO 
lit*.  }4ttSt. 

Vtrk 
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CHICAGO’S  PEN  CLUB 

MAKES  ITS  DEBUT 


Organizers  Expect  Membership  of  400  By 

January — Fire  Scare  in  the  Tribune 

Office  Causes  Considerable  Commotion, 

But  Does  Little  Damage — W.  Bourke 

Cockran  Addresses  the  Ad  Club. 

CuicAuo,  December  1. — The  newly- 
formed  Pen  Club  of  Cbieago  has  perfect¬ 
ed  a  temporary  organization.  At  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting,  of  which  about  thirty  at¬ 
tended,  a  nominating  committee  was 
named  to  select  candidates  for  office;  a 
committee  was  cliosen  to  revise  the  ten¬ 
tative  constitution  and  by-laws,  and 
another  full  meeting  of  the  club’s  pros¬ 
pecting  membership  was  called  for  Fri¬ 
day  to  receive  the  nominating  commit¬ 
tee’s  report.  Officers  will  be  elected  on 
December  1  and  installed  that  evening. 

Leonard  G.  Edwardson,  assistant  to 
the  publisher  of  the  Examiner,  acted  as 
temjmraiy  chairman,  and  S.  B.  Kirby 
was  made  secretary  pro  tern.  B.  F.  Nich¬ 
olson,  who  assumed  the  title  of  organizer 
when  Paul  Neumann  resigned,  made  a  re¬ 
port.  He  said  the  club  would  start 
entirely  free  of  debt,  with  furniture  and 
chib  fixtures  paid  for. 

There  has  been  some  talk  that  the  Pen 
Club  organization  never  would  be  com¬ 
pleted  now  that  the  Press  Club  is  in  new 
quarters  and  many  of  the  objectionable 
features  in  its  make-up  on  the  sure  way 
to  constitutional  elimination.  This  is 
denied  rigorously  by  Mr.  Nicholson  and 
other  leaders  of  the  Pen  Club  move¬ 
ment,  however.  They  say  that  by  Janu¬ 
ary  1  the  new  club  will  be  thriving  with 
400  members. 

The  Tribune,  the  other  morning,  occa¬ 
sioned  quite  a  flurry  among  newspaper 
folk  by  coming  out  with  a  Ixddface  box 
story  in  the  first  page  of  its  local  sec¬ 
tion  announcing  that  the  names  of  mem- 
l>ers  of  the  Tribune  staff  had  been  used 
without  their  authority  in  the  solicita¬ 
tion  of  life  memberships  from  prominent 
Chicagoans.  The  charge  was  made  that 
fictitious  lists  of  “charter  members” 
were  being  circulated  in  an  effort  to  in¬ 
duce  substantial  citizens  to  contribute 
Slims  of  from  $100  to  $.500.  Pen  C3iib 
leaders  assert  that  all  soliritations  made 
were  in  perfect  order,  and  that  all  lists 
of  charter  members  circulated  were  bona 
fide. 

Jack  C.  Lynas,  a  restauranteur  that 
every  Chicago  man  knows,  or  ought  to 
know,  gave  a  Thanksgiving  party  to  as 
many  of  the  boys  as  could  be  handily 
rounded  up  last  Thursday.  At  Lynas’ 
place,  200  East  Erie  street.  Walter  I. 
Lynch  shared  honors  as  host.  “Among 
those  present”  were  Oscar  Beckman, 
Harold  Heaton.  Heyward  Pond,  Gordon 
Seagrove,  Charles  J.  MeGiiirk,  Manriee 
Brown,  C.  Raymond  Johnson,  George 
Wolfe.  Edward  Moseman,  J.  G.  Round- 
tree,  Llewellyn  Jones  and  De  Lysle 
Feree  Cass. 

The  Tribune  had  quite  a  fire  scare 
Sunday  night.  A  blaze  in  the  ventilat¬ 
ing  shaft  filled  the  press  rooms,  stereo¬ 
typing  rooms  and  mailing  rooms  with 
smoke,  and  the  workers  were  obliged  to 
flee  to  the  street.  The  fire  department 
was  called,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
the  blaze  could  be  reached  and  combated 
effectively.  In  the  mean  time  work  in 
the  three  affected  departments  had 
ceased,  and  the  Herald,  Examiner  and 
Journal  had  placed  the  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment  of  their  plants  at  the  Tribune’s 
disposal.  This  aid  was  not  needed,  how¬ 
ever. 


Pittsburgh  Publishers  Summoned 

A  dispatch  from  Pittsburgh  states  that 
T.  H.  Given,  president  of  the  Post  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company:  Col.  Charles  A.  Rook, 
president  of  the  Dispatch  Publishing 
Company :  Col.  Oliver  Hershman,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Press  Publishing  Company ; 
George  S.  Oliver,  vice-president  of  the 
Gazette-Times  Publishing  Company ; 
Alexander  P.  Moore,  president  of  the 
I^eader  Publishing  Company,  and  W. 
H.  French,  a  newspaper  man.  have  been 
summoned  as  a  jury  by  Coroner  S. 
C.  Jamison,  to  inquire  into  the  circum¬ 
stances  surrounding  the  fire  of  October 
15,  when  thirteen  persona  lost  their 
livaa. 


NEW  YORK  TO  SEE  EXHIBITS 


Some  of  the  Principal  Attractions  of  the 
San  Francisco  Fair  Coming  Here. 

The  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  closes 
today,  but  with  characteristic  alertness 
George  Hough  Perry,  the  publicity  di¬ 
rector,  gets  right  to  work  on  another  job. 
It’s  a  job  that  he  has  made  himself,  so 
that  it  simply  has  to  be  all  right. 

Mr.  Perry  is  chairman  of  the  board  of 
managers  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Medal 
Winners’  Exposition  Association,  his  as¬ 
sociates  being  the  following :  Stewart 
Spalding,  business  manager  the  Coliseum, 
Chicago,  secretary  and  treasurer  the  Elec¬ 
trical  'Trades  Exposition  Company;  G. 
.\lbert  Wahlgreen,  official  publisher  Pan¬ 
ama-Pacific  International  Exposition, 
manager  Denver  Automobile  Show,  treas¬ 
urer;  Charles  R.  Hall,  chief  of  installa¬ 
tion,  Coliseum,  Chicago ;  Rich  G.  Holla- 
man,  president  International  Exposition 
Company,  member  managing  board  Grand 
Central  Palace,  New  York ;  Clyde  L. 
Peck,  manager  bureau  of  tours,  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition,  secre¬ 
tary. 

The  plan  is  to  hold  two  exhibitions — 
in  New  York,  in  the  Grand  Central  Pal¬ 
ace,  on  February  12  to  22,  and  in  Chicago 
on  March  1  to  12 — of  medal-winning  ex¬ 
hibits  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Fair. 

It  is  realized  that  although  there  was 
an  unexpectedly  large  attendance  at  San 
Francisco,  a  vast  population  still  remains 
to  which  the  great  exhibits  there  are 
wholly  unknown,  but  which  would  be  glad 
to  see  them  at  a  moderate  cost. 


When  the  Rabbit  Jumps  a  Train 

A  truthful  man  is  E.  D.  De  Witt, 
general  manager  of  The  FiniTOR  and 
PUBI.I.SHER  AND  JOURNALIST,  a  New 
York  publication  of  credit  and  renown. 
He  was  in  Mobile  yesterday  and  visited 
the  Register.  His  language  was  such 
that  no  one  who  met  the  journalist  of 
journalism  could  doubt  a  word  that  he 
said,  and  yet — 

Mr.  De  Witt  was  traveling  this  week 
on  the  Mississippi  Valley  train,  from 
Memphis  to  Vicksburg.  When  the  train 
left  Rolling  Fork,  Miss.,  the  conductor 
told  him  that  there  would  be  no  more 
stops  until  Vicksburg  was  reached.  The 
train  proceeded  on  its  way,  making  very 
good  time,  as  trains  go  in  those  parts. 

All  railroad  engineers  and  firemen  are 
afraid  of  the  deadly  rabbit.  There  are 
more  ways  that  a  rabbit  can  work  a 
jinx  than  are  possessed  by  a  black  cat 
or  any  other  animal.  It  is  proven  by 
statistics  that  when  a  rabbit  runs  across 
the  railroad  track  and  back  again  in 
front  of  the  engine  ,  something  is 
lioiind  to  happen.  All  hunters  know 
the  danger  of  looking  a  rabbit  straight 
in  the  face,  and  few  are  brave  enough 
to  attempt  it. 

Somewhere  between  Rolling  Fork  and 
Vicksburg  a  rabbit  jumped  on  the  en¬ 
gine  of  the  train  upon  which  Mr.  De 
Witt  was  a  passenger.  For  proof  of 
this,  he  has  the  left  hind  foot  of  the 
very  rabbit  that  did  it.  He  saw  the 
rabbit,  but  did  not  happen  to  be  looking 
when  the  jump  was  made,  but  the  en¬ 
gineer  and  fireman  saw  it  and  the  fire¬ 
man  has  resigned,  while  the  engineer 
has  increased  his  life  insurance.  Mr. 
De  Witt  has  gone  back  to  New  YorK, 
and  he  is  wondering  what’s  going  to 
happen.— Mobile  (Ala.)  Register,  No¬ 
vember  27. 


The  International  Syndicate  of  Balti¬ 
more  announces  the  following  six  half¬ 
page  Christmas  articles: 

December  6. — “Christmas  Customs  and 
Their  Origin.”  How  our  Christmas  customs 
came  about — their  curious  mixture  of 
paganism  and  religion.  “Christmas  in  the 
Trenches."  How  the  men  who  are  flghtlng 
spend  Christmas,  and  how  for  a  time  the 
soldiers  of  the  warring  nations  forget  that 
they  are  enemies.  .  ^ 

December  12.  —  “Christmas  with  the 
Soldiers  of  War-Torn  Europe.”  How  the 
Feast  of  the  Nativity  Is  celebrated  In  the 
military  hospitals,  prison  camps,  and  by  the 
soldiers  at  the  front.  “The  Helping  Hand 
—Christmas  Eve  In  a  Ixidglng  Houae.”  A 
fiction  article  by  Edward  Riddle  I’adgett. 

December  19.  —  “Christmas  In  Many 
I.and8.”  How  the  natal  day  of  the  Chrlat 
Child  Is  celebrated  all  over  Christendom, 
from  far-awav  Greenland  to  West  Africa. 
“Wounded  Soldiers  Play  Santa  Claua."  Ex- 
qulalte  dolls  and  wonderful  toya,  faahioned 
by  Frenchmen  recovering  from  their  wonnda. 


Luke  M’Glook 

7-Column  strip  fur¬ 
nished  in  mat  form,  con¬ 
tains  lot  of  “pep”  and  is 
really  interesting. 


WANT  PROOFS? 


World  Color  Printing  Co. 

R.  S.  Grable,  Mgr. 
Established  1900.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Good  News  Service 

Isthatwhidi  readies  you  FIRST 
Is  WEUWRITTBF,  Is  ACCURATE 

Ills  is  tie  Spedilty  of 

International  News  Service 

238  William  St  New  York  City 

©lye  Ifork 

lEupning  i91atl 

enjoys  the  confidence  of  its 
readers. 

Its  readers  have  a  buying 
power,  per  capita,  second  to 
that  of  no  other  daily  paper 
published  in  America. 

Its  average  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion  for  August  was  in  excess 

158,000 

A  desirable  advertising  medium. 


The 

Detroit  Free  Press 

**MlchlgaB's  CraatMt  Nawapayar** 

Tha  Largaat 

K-Cant  Morning  Circulation 
In  Anarica 

Katea  and  information 
direct,  or  from 

VERREE  A  CONKLIN,  INC, 

Brunswick  Bldg.  Stagar  Bldg. 

Naw  Yerk  Cnicaga 

Get  the  Best  Always 
|p!ttalmr$  Btayiatrly 

Greater  PittsbursE’s  Greatest 
Newspaper 

WAIXJLCE  O.  BROOKS. 

Brunswick  Building,  New  York 

BOBACB  M.  rosn. 

Peoples  Oss  Baildlng.  Chicago 
H.  C.  ROOK, 

Beal  Batate  Truat  Building,  PbtUdelphla 


YOU  MUST  USE  THE 

LOS  ANGELES 

EXAMINER 

to  eavar  tka  GREAT  SOUTHWEST 

150,000 
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W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  cester  (Mass.)  Gazette  and  the  Lowell 


Death  of  a  Well-Known  Advertiser  and 

Member  of  the  Poor  Richard  Club. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee,  founder  and  head  of 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  seed  growers, 
Philadelphia,  died  November  20  at  Ford- 
hogk  ITarms,  near  Doylestown,  in  the  58th 
year  of  his  age.  Burpee  advertising  has 
appeared  in  national  mediums  for  more 
than  30  years,  lie  was  one  of  the  first  to 
use  color  reproduction  in  catalogue  work. 

Mr.  Burpee  was  one  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  and  best-liked  members  of  the  Poor 
Uichard  Club  of  Philadelphia.  Many 
members  of  that  organization  attended  his 
funeral. 

Edw'Ard  W.  Uazewki-l,  for  35  years 
a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Boston  Evening  Transcript,  died  on  Mon¬ 
day  last  after  an  illness  of  eight  weeks. 
He  was  born  in  Concord,  Mass.,  in  1853, 
and  obtained  his  early  newspaper  train¬ 
ing  oil  the  Boston  Traveler,  of  which  his 
father,  Charles  C.  Ilazewell,  was  editor. 

•Tames  Kent,  dean  of  Hudson  (N.  Y.) 
newspaper  men  and  for  more  than 
30  years  city  editor  of  the  Hudson 
(N.  Y.)  Kepublican,  died  on  November 
23  at  his  home,  aged  (i3  years. 

Paul  Follek,  one  of’  the  oldest  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  New  York  Press  Club,  died 
in  New  York  this  week.  The  funeral, 
which  was  held  at  the  Church  of  St.  Vin¬ 
cent  de  Paul  on  Thursday,  was  attended 
by  a  delegation  from  the  club  headed  by 
.Tohn  A.  Ilennessy.  The  interment  was  at 
Hohokus,  N.  J. 

.Joaquin  B.  Calvo,  founder  of  the  first 
daily  newspaper  in  Costa  Itica,  and  min¬ 
ister  from  Costa  Rica  for  a  number  of 
years  from  1896,  was  found  dead  in  bed 
at  bis  home  in  Washington  on  November 
22.  He  was  58  years  old. 

E.  Dwite  Jacobs,  for  a  number  of 
years  associated  with  the  Daily  Eastern 
.Vrgus,  of  Portland,  Me.,  suddenly  died 
last  Monday  in  his  66th  year.  He  was 
unmarried  and  is  surviveil  by  but  one 
living  relative,  his  brother,  William  J. 
Jacobs. 

Mrs.  Mary  Isabelle  Farrell,  wife  of 
-Major  James  F.  Farrell,  at  one  time  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  New  York  Sun,  died 
in  the  Kings  County  Hospital,  Brooklyn, 
last  Saturday.  She  was  64  years  old. 

William  H.  Tolson,  Sr.,  father  of 
William  H.  Tolson,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Detroit  Journal,  died  in  Baltimore 
on  November  24.  Mr.  Tolson,  Sr.,  was 
a  prominent  physician,  and  for  years  had 
been  identified  with  the  public  school  sys¬ 
tem  of  Baltimore. 

George  Washbuhn  Hays,  formerly  a 
reporter  on  the  New  York  Times,  and  at 
one  time  assoidaled  wltli  the  Washington 
Star,  died  at  Ids  home  in  Brooklyn  on 
Sunday  last,  in  his  52d  year. 

Paul  I).  Mc.Miciiakl,  manager  of  the 
classified  advertising  department  of  the 
.Mlanta  ((Ta.)  Journal,  died  at  a  local 
sanitarium  on  October  24,  after  a  serious 
illness  of  several  weeks.  He  was  .'50  years 
old. 

Freiiekick  Pahiiy  Mokhis.  who  rose 
from  a  newstioy  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Long  Island  News  Coinpany,  died  on 
Wednesday  last  at  his  home  in  (Jarden 
t'ity.  L.  1.  He  was  6.3  years  old.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife  and  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
Freilerick  S.  Clarke,  of  Garden  City. 

Lieut.  G.  K.  WiiGitEs,s.  |  ('ompany. 
21st  Canadian  Overseas  Battalion, 
only  son  of  A.  'I'.  Wilgress.  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Broekville  (Out.)  'Pimes.  and 
MOW  King’s  Printer  for  Ontario,  was  killed 
in  action  “somewhere  in  France.”  'I'he 
young  officer  was  in  bis  twenty-first  year, 
lie  had  assisted  bis  father  a  giMxl  deal  in 
the  management  of  the  'Pimes.  though 
prior  to  his  enlistment  for  active  .service, 
lie  had  taken  up  the  profession  of  civil 
engineering. 

Edwarii  Stowe,  for  22  years  foreman 
of  the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Re¬ 
view’s  press  room,  and  who  held  that  laisi- 
tion  up  to  1912,  died  November  15  at 
Fresno,  Cal. 

Edward  A.  PEAiMitiv,  editor  of  the 
Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle  for  18 
years,  died  at  his  home  in  Rix'kland, 
.Mass.,  on  November  2.3.  at  the  age  of  78. 
During  his  newspaper  career,  he  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Boston  Advertiser,  Wor- 


(Mass.)  Mail. 

Henry  Sargent  Brownell,  26  years 
old,  who  for  the  past  four  years  was 
cashier  of  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Sun, 
died  suddenly  on  November  23  at  his  home 
in  San  Diego,  as  a  result  of  congestion 
of  the  brain. 

Charles  G.  Easson,  for  many  years 
auditor  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
died  on  November  23  at  the  Merritt  Hos¬ 
pital  in  Oakland,  Cal.,  from  a  fracture  of 
the  skull. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

II.  C.  Hiiulmarsh,  city  editor  of  the 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Star,  and  Miss  Ruth  At¬ 
kinson,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Atkinson,  managing  editor  of  the  Star, 
were  united  in  marriage  last  Saturday 
at  the  home  of  the  bride’s  parents. 

The  Rev.  Preston  Wilkins  Bradley,  au¬ 
thor  and  member  of  the  Press  Club  of 
Chicago,  and  Miss  Grace  Wilkins  Thayer 
were  married  in  Chicago  'I'hanksgiving 
day.  Rev.  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus  officiat¬ 
ing.  Dr.  Bradley,  since  his  retirement 
from  active  newspaper  work,  has  iM'come 
pastor  of  the  People’s  Church. 

{'larence  E.  Watkins,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chillicothe  (Mo.)  Constitu¬ 
tion,  and  Miss  Rose  Bummer,  of  Purdin, 
!Mo.,  were  married  on  November  24  by 
Rev.  E<lwin  S.  Priest,  pastor  of  the 
Christian  Church.  After  a  wedding  tour 
of  the  East  they  will  make  their  home 
in  Chillicothe. 

Frank  J.  McGarrigle,  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Broekville  (Ont.)  Times  and 
Miss  Madeline  M.  Wall,  daughter  of 
Mr.  W.  J.  E.  Wall  of  the  Merchants’ 
Bank,  Montreal,  were  married  on  Satur¬ 
day  last  in  Montreal. 


SUSPENSIONS 

Briihieport,  Conn. — The  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Daily  News,  which  started  four 
weeks  ago,  has  suspended  publication.  The 
venture,  which  started  as  a  Republican 
organ,  just  before  the  city  election,  failed 
to  receive  the  support  of  the  public. 

Madison,  Ind. — The  Madison  (Ind.) 
Daily  and  Weekly  Democrat  has  been  sold 
by  its  owner  and  editor,  Alonzo  S.  Chap¬ 
man,  to  the  Herald  Company,  publishers 
of  the  Democrat  County  organ. 


Change  in  Interest 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. — 'I'lie  Okla¬ 
homa  Times  has  been  sold  to  Thomas  A. 
Lotta  by  John  Fields  and  Frank  North- 
rup,  who  also  sold  the  Oklahoma  Farm 
Journal  to  Arthur  Capjier,  a  'I'oiM'ka, 
Kans.,  publisher,  thus  retiring  completely 
from  the  publishing  business. 


EDITOR  DINGLEY  BACK 


Writes  Breezily  to  “The  Eilitor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher”  About  a  Denver  Experience. 

Frank  L.  Dingley,  editor  of  the  I/swis- 
ton  (.Me.)  .Fourual,  is  just  back  from  a 
two-month  trip  to  the  Pacific  coast.  He 
writes  to  'riiE  Editor  and  Publisher  as 
follows  regarding  the  article  pertaining  to 
himself  that  was  lately  publisbed  in  these 
columns : 

"On  the  very  day  on  which  1  reached 
Denver  there  was  thrust  under  my  eyes  a 
i-opy  of  the  Denver  Post,  1  think  it  was. 
repriKlucing  in  full  the  article  in  'I'he 
Editor  and  Publisher,  and  the  jdioto 
graiib.  I  have  heard  from  the  article 
from  various  sources.  Evidently,  it  is 
not  uecessar.v  to  be  great  in  order  to  get 
into  the  limelight.” 

An  Appreciation  from  Houston 

Herbert  S.  Houston,  jin'sideiit  of  the 
.Vssociated  .Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World,  writes:  “I  want  you  to  know  that 
the  dulls  greatly  appreciate  the  hearty 
support  that  The  Editor  and  Publisher 
has  always  given  to  their  activities.” 

Yukon.  Oki.a. — 'I’lie  Y'ukon  Sun  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $2,000,  with  J.  F. 
Kroutil,  T.  A.  Kroutil  §nd  C.  M.  Mc- 
(’omas  ns  Incorporators.  The  company 
vill  publish  the  Y’'ukon  (Okla.)  Sun. 


As  a  Home  Newspaper 
The  Evening  Post  Leads — 

'I'he  circulation  of  The  New  York  Eveninj^  Post 
is  primarily  a  home  circulation.  'I'hi.s  mean.s  that 
'PHE  POST  is  a  HOME  NEWSPAPER. 

'J'his  means  too,  that  it  is  NOT  a  street-car 
paper;  that  it  is  NOT  a  rubbish-can  paper;  that  it 
is  NOT  a  junk-shop  paper  printed  to  swell  circula¬ 
tion  figures  and  finally  carted  away  in  waj^on  loads 
to  be  converted  into  pasteboard. 

The  New  York  Eveninjr  Post  is  a  RK.M.  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  with  a  vital  purpose  in  life,  which  it  con.scien- 
tiously  fulfills.  It  has  entree  every  week-day  evenins);  to  the 
BEST  HOMES  in  the  Metropolitan  District. 

In  these  homes  The  Post’s  bright,  clear  cut  and  cleanly 
typographical  pages  are  closely  read.  They  are  read  by 
every  member  of  the  family,  and  every  member  of  the  family 
has  ready  money  to  sjiend,  of  his  or  her  own. 

(SPbe  JNjelu  j^jorh  ^hoiittjg 

More  Than  a  Newspaper  -  A  National  Institution 
Member  A.  li.  C. 

Publication  Office  Eastern  Foreign  Office  Western  Office 

20  Vesey  Street,  1103  World  Building,  McCormick  Bldg., 
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A  Christinas  Suggestion 

Make  that  gift  a  year’s  subscription  to 

THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


For  $2.00  you  can  send  to  him  52  copies,  each  of 
which  will  pleasantly  recall  to  his  mind  the  thought¬ 
fulness  of  the  giver. 

Moreover,  from  The  Editor  &  Publisher  pages  he 
will  secure  information  that  will  materially  help 
him,  perhaps  to  increased  prosperity  in  position  or 
business. 

Send  in  your  order  today  and  we  will  start  the 
subscription  with  our  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER. 


THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


1117  World  Building 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
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THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  AND  THE  JOURNALIST. 


GREATEST  GAIN 

In  November  The  New  York 
Times  published  905,026  agate 
lines  of  advertisements,  a  gain 
of  134,171  lines  over  the  corre¬ 
sponding  month  last  year,  a 
greater  gain  than  any  other 
New  York  morning  newspaper. 

The  New  York  Times  with  a 
circulation,  daily  and  Sunday, 
greatly  exceeding  3(X).000  copies, 
represents  the  greatest  purchas¬ 
ing  power  in  the  world. 


PITTSBURG 

THE  HOME  OF  THE 

LEADER 

Yon  deal  in  cerlaintles  when 
7on  ate  space  in  the  Leader 

Write  to  W.  E.  Moffett,  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager,  Pittsburg,  or  to 
Verree  &  Conklin,  Brunswick  Build¬ 
ing,  N.  Y.,  Steger  Building,  Chi¬ 
cago.  for  any  Information  desired. 


NEWSPAPER 

prosperity  is  based  on  circulation. 

FEATURE 

elements  of  the  right  kind  make 
and  hold  circulation. 

SERVICE 

by  experts  means  material  and 
methods  that  have  been  PROVED. 

L4t  tu  trnd  you  tompits  of  our  eol- 
orti  comict,  dotty  and  Suuday  pagtt 
tu  black  and  colors. 

Newspaper  Feature  Service 

K.  KoMiesbsra,  Msascsr 

41  PAU  tow  HEW  YORK 


You  can  now  lease 

for  small  monthly  rental 

National  Electric  Bulletins 


Publishers  everywhere  should 
investigate.  Write  or  wire 
for  particulars. 


NationsJ  Electric  Bulletin  Corp. 
New  York  City 


Automalic  Press  Blanket 

Is  everything  the  name  implies. 
Eliminates  all  tympan  cloth. 

Saves  paper,  time  and  increases  press 
efficiency. 

Write  ior  sample  and  descriptive  mat¬ 
ter.  We  are  the  sole  manufacturers. 

“Quality  Goods  Only’’ 

New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Co., 

Worcester,  Mams. 


Colorado  Springs 

IT'S 

THE  TELEGRAPH 

j.  p.  McKinney  ti,  son 

New  York  Chicego 


WHY  IS  IT? 

that  the  Timea-Leader  is  the  only  one  of 
the  three  evening  newspapers  in  New 
Haven,  (kmn.,  that  is  a  member  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Think  it  over. 

BRYANT.  (»IFnTHA  FREDRICKS 
2ZS  Fifth  Ave.  71«  Peoplas  Gas  Bldg. 
New  Yerit  Ci^  Chicago 


NEWS  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  JOURNALISM 


book,  “Newspaper  Reporting  and  Corre- 
spondenee,  published  several  years  ago. 
He  was  feature  editor  of  the  Evening 


[/n  this  department  will  be  presented 
each  week  news  items  from  the  Colleges 
and  Universities  in  which  journalism  is 
taught.  Occasional  contributions  are  in¬ 
vited  from  such  institutions,  the  only 
restriction  being  that  the  matter  sent 
in  shall  be  brief,  important,  and  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest. — Ed.] 

PR.4ISES  JOURNALISM  SCHOOL 

W.  .A.  While  Says  the  K.  U-  Students  Are 
Well  Trained,  and  He  Knows. 
Boston,  November  ;j(l. — William  Alien 
White  of  Emporia,  Kansas,  who  made 
the  country  daily  pap«‘r  that  he  edits 
known  everywhere  in  the  United  States, 
recently  talked  a  little  about  Kansas 
to  some  Boston  people.  Mr.  White  is 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  has  recently  served  on  the  board 
of  regents  that  governs  that  institution, 
and  is  not  only  interested  in  that  cen¬ 
ter  of  i<‘arning  but  in  all  universities. 

So  that  one  of  the  first  pilgrimages  he 
made  after  arriving  in  Boston  was  to 
Harvard.  He  reports  Kansas  through  its 
university  wholly  committed  to  the 
“social  service’’  theory  ot  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  and  doing  that  all  that  any  state 
imiversity  is  doing — in  kind  if  not  in 
degr€»e — in  bringing  knowledge  to  the 
|HH>|)le.  Anything  like  pseudo  aris- 
ttM-racy  in  connection  with  education  in 
a  denio<Tacy  he  considers  farcical. 

For  the  school  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Kansas  he  has  much  re¬ 
spect.  for  he  has  tested  its  graduates  and 
found  them  not  wanting  when  set  at 
work.  In  due  time  he  expects  to  see 
the  University  devrdving  upon  colleges 
much  of  tlie  undergraduate  work  it  now 
has  to  do,  and  which  they  can  do  far 
Itetter  at  centers  nearer  the  students’ 
homes.  A  state  educational  policy  that 
centralizes  all  its  students  in  the  higher 
courses  in  one  town  Mr.  White  does  not 
approve. 

University  of  Missouri 

A  Mudes  of  thrift  ailvertisemeiils  for 
the  use  of  hankers  that  was  prepared  by 
the  stiideuts  in  arlvertising  in  the  Sclus)! 
of  .Toiirnalism  of  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  last  .vear,  has  l>een  widely  used  all 
over  the  UnitrsI  Slates.  There  were 
twenty  advertisr-meiits  in  the  .series  and 
each  ad  urge<l  parents  to  save  money  in 
order  to  give  their  children  a  higher  edu¬ 
cation.  The  ads  were  used  by  a  large 
trust  company  in  Henver.  h.v  all  the  banks 
in  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  who  united  in  a 
“thrift"  campaign,  by  a  leading  bank  in 
Hallas,  Tex.,  and  hy  a  niimlier  of  other 
hanks  and  trust  comimnies  in  .Missouri, 
and  other  states. 

T.  E.  Parker,  class  of  I'.H.'J.  who  has 
lieen  employed  hy  an  advertising  agency 
in  Fresno.  Pal.,  for  the  last  year,  has 
resigned  to  las-ome  H|M)rting  and  t«*le- 
graph  editor  of  the  Fresno  Slorning  Re- 
piildican. 

E.  R.  Evans,  a  graduate  of  IfHIS.  and 
business  manager  of  the  University  Mis¬ 
sourian  in  its  first  .vear  of  publication, 
has  just  been  apiMtiiittsI  to  a  position  with 
an  advertising  comiiany  in  Detroit.  Michi¬ 
gan.  at  a  salary  of  $lfNl  n  week.  For  the 
last  year  Mr.  Evans  has  Iteen  in  the  for¬ 
eign  advertising  department  of  the  Boyce 
Pnl>li<-ati<»ns,  of  Chicago.  Previous  to 
that  he  was  connectml  with  the  advertis¬ 
ing  dei>artments  of  the  St.  Ix>nis  Times 
and  Farm  Progress.  St.  Ix>uis. 

.1.  F.  Williams,  for  the  last  tliree  years 
managing  *Hlitor  of  the  -Toplin  (Mo.) 
News-Ilerald,  has  Is-en  ap|M>inted  political 
editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star.  Mr. 
Williams  was  a  student  in  the  School  of 
-Toiirnalism  for  three  years  previous  to 
11(12. 

Dean  Walter  Williams,  of  the  Sidiool 
of  .Toiirnalism.  addressed  the  students  in 
journalism  at  the  F'liiversity  of  North 
I>akotn,  last  week. 

Ward  n.  Webb.  wIhi  has  la-eii  with  the 
Pofts-Tiimhull  Advertising  Company,  of 
Kansas  Cit.v,  for  tlie  last  year,  is  now 
with  the  Finney  Advertising  (’omiiany,  of 
the  same  city.  Last  week  Mr.  Webb  ad- 
dressial  tlie  Kansas  City  Ad  Club  on 
“How  the  Service  of  the  .\dvertising 


Agency  Pays  the  Advertiser.”  Mr.  Webb 
was  graduated  from  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  in  1914. 

University  of  Washington 

'I'he  members  of  the  class  in  features 
and  exchanges  at  the  University  of 
Washington  will  furnish  a  .series  of  fea¬ 
ture  stories  appropriate  to  the  holiday 
season  for  the  special  Christmas  niimlMT 
of  the  Seattle  Town  Crier.  The  course  in 
features  is  taught  by  Professor  I.,ee  -A. 
White,  who  previous  to  his  coming  to  the 
university,  was  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Detroit  News. 

As  a  supplement  to  their  regular  class¬ 
room  work  the  students  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism  each  week  have  an 
opjmrtunity  to  listen  to  some  newspa¬ 
per  worker  talk  on  some  phase  of  jour¬ 
nalism  on  which  he  is  an  aiitliority. 
Some  of  the  speakers  for  the  season  are 
as  follows: 

Roy  D.  Pinkerton,  editor  of  the 
Tacoma  News.  “The  City  Desk”;  Jabez 
Nelson,  Associated  Press  correspondent 
for  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Alaska, 
“The  Associated  Press”;  Cyril  Arthur 
Player,  of  the  staff  of  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer,  “The  Censorship”;  Edwin 
Selvin,  financial  editor  Seattle  Post-In¬ 
telligencer,  “The  Financial  Editor”; 
Glen  Farley,  editorial  writer,  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer,  “Exchanges.” 

Fully  fifty  students  in  the  department 
of  Journalism  of  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  are'  correspondents  for  newspa- 
jiers  and  magazines  of  tlie  I’acific  North¬ 
west  or  Alaska.  This  correspondence  is 
furnished  to  the  smaller  papers  of  the 
state  gratis  while  the  larger  (lapers  se¬ 
cure  this  service  at  regular  rates.  The 
work  is  done  under  the  direction  of  Pro¬ 
file  reporting  and  editing  assignments  of 
fessor  Frank  G.  Kane  and  is  a  part  of 
the  courses. 

University  of  Kansas 

Two  new  liiiotyjie  niacdiinef^,  one  of 
them  a  multiple-magazine  affair,  are  now 
clicking  out  a  big  volume  of  hiiHiiiess 
in  the  composing  room  of  the  J)»‘part- 
ment  of  Joiiriialism,  of  the  University 
of  Kansas,  at  Ijiwrence.  The  department 
already  had  a  linotype  and  a  monotyjie, 
and  the  new  iHjiiipmcnt  will  necessitate 
the  employment  of  an  extra  operator. 
The  multiple-magazine  macliiiie  will 
make  it  possible  to  abandon  hand -setting 
of  practically  all  advertising  matter  and 
of  most  of  the  heads  for  the  Daily  Kan¬ 
san,  and  the  saving  will  Is*  very  large. 

The  recent  additioit  of  rooms  to  meet 
the  twenty-two  per  cent  increase  in  stu¬ 
dents  this  year,  has  resulted,  among 
other  things,  in  the  eijiiipping  of  one 
of  the  new  riKinis  for  a  department 
library.  This  will  much  more  tlian  ac¬ 
commodate  the  IxMiks  now  owned  hy  the 
dejiartment.  The  eight  or  nine  hundred 
volumes,  the  4.)  teohniial  magazines,  in 
hound  volumes  and  current  numhers,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  36  metropolitan  papers 
taken  hy  the  department,  are  now  easily 
accessible  to  the  students,  and  they  are 
already  taking  full  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  thus  placed  in  their  way. 
In  connection  with  the  library,  a  very 
complete  morgue  will  be  established. 
Hitherto  it  has  heen  impossible  for  the 
dejiartment  to  maintain  a  thoroughly 
.satisfactory  morgue,  simply  from  lack 
of  room  and  equipment. 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Ikith  the  jiresideiit  and  tlie  siH-retary 
of  the  Milwaukee  Press  (liih  were  for¬ 
merly  students  in  tlie  dejiartment  of 
journalism  at  the  I’niversity  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  W.  L.  I).  Histclhorst,  the  jiresident, 
is  doing  drainntic  and  musical  criticism 
and  book  reviewing  on  the  Milwiinkeo 
Sentinel,  and  W.  ,7.  Bollenlieck.  the  sec¬ 
retary,  who  formerly  was  political  re- 
jKirter  on  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  is  now 
secretary  of  the  Voters’  League. 

“Newspaper  Editing,”  a  new  text  Issik 
ill  journalisni  hy  Grant  M.  Hyde,  who  for 
five  years  has  been  instructor  in  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  has 
just  lieen  published  by  1).  Ajijiletoh  & 
Co.  Mr.  Hyde  is  the  author  of  another 


Mail  and  managing  editor  of  Popular 
Science  Monthly  and  World’s  Advance- 
last  summer. 

Amos  P.  Wilder,  formerly  editor  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Journal,  and  recently 
consul-general  at  Hongkong  and  Shang¬ 
hai.  addressed  the  students  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  this  week  on  “Life'-. 
Eqiiijimcnt,  Natural  and  Acquired.”  Mr. 
Wilder  now  lives  in  New  Haven,  Conn, 
where  he  is  secretary  of  the  “Vale  in 
China”  movement. 

B.  W.  Hocking,  a  graduate  of  hist 
year’s  class  in  journalism  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  has  just  taken  a  jdarc 
on  the  La  Grange  (111.)  Citizen.  R.  I!. 
Harlow,  a  junior  in  the  Course  in  Jour- 
iialisiii,  has  withdrawn  from  tlie  univer 
sity  for  this  year  to  become  a  reportci 
on  the  Stevens  Point  (Wis.)  Journal. 

Harold  C.  Cary,  formerly  a  student  iu 
journalism  at  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  is  associate  editor  of  Every  Week. 
New  York.  He  was  asswiate  editor  of 
Teclinical  World,  now  Illustrated  World. 
Chicago. 

Herbert  R.  Howe,  who  completed  three 
years’  work  in  journalism  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
Sioux  Falls  .Argus  Leader  this  year.  One 
of  his  short  stories  was  recently  jiiib- 
lished  in  Life.  He  exjiects  to  comjdetc 
his  college  course  at  Wisconsin  next  year. 

Louis  P.  Lochner,  who  as  secretary  of 
the  National  Peace  Foundation,  is  in 
cliarge  of  the  arrangements  for  Heiirv 
Forii’s  jieace  ship,  Oscar  II,  was  the  first 
alumni  fellow  in  journalism  at  the  I'lii- 
versity  of  Wisconsin. 

DePauw  University 

Sixty-five  men  are  taking  either  ele¬ 
mentary  or  advanced  courses  in  the  De¬ 
Pauw  department  of  journalism  this 
year.  This  is  the  largest  enrollment  the 
department  has  enjoyed.  Prof.  N.  W. 
Harnes,  head  of  the  English  composition 
and  commercial  writing  departments  of 
the  university,  is  in  charge  of  advanceil 
classes,  composed  largely  of  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  college  daily.  F.  C. 
Blood  had  charge  of  the  first  year  stu¬ 
dents  in  journalism.  Discussion  of  vari¬ 
ous  newspapers  of  the  country,  filed  in 
the  newspajjer  library,  and  work  in  Bley- 
er’s  text  book  on  the  making  and  edit¬ 
ing  of  a  newspajier,  combined  with  la¬ 
boratory  work,  constitute  the  outline  of 
the  course. 

The  DePauw  Daily,  published  by  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  department,  hut  not  under 
its  supervision,  has  enjoyed  a  tliriving 
existence  since  its  establishment  in  HI06. 
DePauw  University  is  the  smallest 
school  in  the  country,  so  far  as  his 
heen  determined,  to  siijiport  a  daily  jia- 
jier.  This  year  the  pajier  is  under  the 
ctlitorship  of  H.  M.  Williams,  of  Terre 
Haute,  and  the  business  managership  of 
Don  IT.  Bridge,  of  Riclimoiid.  It  has  a 
staff  of  eight  editors  and  ten  reporters. 

Roln-rt  B.  Phillijis.  telcgrapli  editor  of 
the  Anderson  Herald,  addressed  the  stii- 
ents  in  joiiriialisui  classes  la>t  week  on 
“Faking.”  Mr.  Phillips  coiiinieiitcd  at 
length  on  the  jiassing  of  “the  malicious 
fake.”  He  conipliniciitiHl  Indiana  jour¬ 
nalism.  asserting  that  the  excellence  of 
the  average  Indiana  paper  is  far  above 
that  of  jiapcrs  iu  a  majority  of  otlici 
states  of  the  country.  Air.  Phillips  wa^ 
(hc  first  of  several  ncwsjiajier  men  who 
will  lie  brought  here,  during  the  year 
for  addresses. 

The  DePauw  chajitcr  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi.  national  journalistic  fraternity,  i- 
tlic  jiarciit  chapter  of  the  order.  The 
mciiilicrs  brought  the  Chicago  Tribune 
film.  •‘Haciiig  the  Deadline,”  to  DePauw 
rei'ciitly  and  a  large  crowil  welcomed  it. 
The  chajitcr  jiiildishcd  a  (ive-coliimn 
“jiiiik”  sjiort  extra  after  (he  Dcl’aiiw 
Ihwe  I’oly  football  game  on  November 
12.  The  game  was  the  feature  of  Old 
Gold  Day,  the  iiiiniial  fall  athletic  fes¬ 
tival  with  fresliiuaii-soplioinore  scrap  in 
the  iiioriiiiig  and  class  games  during  the 
rciiiaiiidcr  of  (he  day. 

H.  O.  McAnney.  wlio  was  an  instructor 
ill  the  dcpartniciit  of  joiirinilisui  last 
year,  went  to  ilic  University  of  Afninc 
this  fall  as  assistant  jirofessor  of  joiiriitil 
ism.  McAnney  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Pulitzer  school  at  Columbia. 
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CIRCULATION  NEWS,  VIEWS  AND  OBSERVATIONS 

Being  a  Department  Edited  by  a  Regular  Circulation  Man  and 
Designed  to  be  Helpful  to  Circulation  Managers  Everywhere. 

By  Harvester 


GETTING  THE  FACTS 
ABOUT  CIRCULATIONS 

Audit  Bureau  a  Protective  Necessity — 
Sections  of  a  Sunday  Newspaper  Once 
Counted  as  Separate  Papers— Buyer  of 
Space  Should  Know  What  He  Receives 
— Trend  Toward  Clean  Journalism. 

By  Edwix  T.  .Toxks. 

When  a  body  of  national  advertisers 
conceived  the  i<lca  of  organizing  a  com¬ 
pany,  and  put  the  idea  into  effect,  for 
auditing  newspaper  circulations,  they 
t<Kik  the  most  important  step  towards 
establishing  not  only  honest  circulation 
service  on  the  part  of  the  newspaper, 
but  a  harmonious  condition  lH‘tween  the 
advertiser  and  the  newspajter — the  buyer 
and  seller  of  publicity — which  is  neces- 


Enwix  T.  .Tones. 


sary  to  business  confidence.  Confidence 
is  a  strong  business  asset,  an  asset  which 
slioidd,  for  mutual  btisiness  profit,  be  en¬ 
joyed  mutually  by  advertisers  and  pub¬ 
lishers. 

The  establishing  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulation  was  a  protective  necessity 
to  the  general  advertiser  and  will  eventu¬ 
ally  eliminate  the  feeling  of  doubt  which 
has  been  in  the  minds  of  the  advertiser 
for  a  great  many  years. 

TKOI  BLES  OK  OUR  ANCESTORS 

Thirty  years  ago  it  was  almost  im¬ 
possible  for  an  advertiser  to  obtain  cor¬ 
rect  information  regarding  a  newspaper’s 
circulation,  advertising  selling  in  those 
days  being  ai'complished  upon  circulation 
claims. 

I  have  known  of  instances  where  news- 
papc'rs,  especially  Sunday  newspapers,  in 
estimating  circulation  counted  the  differ¬ 
ent  sections  as  separate  pajiers,  the  sum 
total  being  the  circulation  claim  to  the 
advertising  public.  For  instance,  a  .Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  with  three  sections  of 
eight  pages,  printing  .50.000  of  each  sec¬ 
tion,  would  claim  a  circulation  of  150,000. 
r  am  giving  these  figures  roughly  to  illus¬ 
trate  one  of  the  different  methods  adopt- 
( d  to  swell  circulation  figures.  .Another 
method  frequently  a<lo]ited  was  ninni]>u- 
lating  the  jiress  riKiiii  rejiort.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  press  riHini  report  of  a  news¬ 
paper  with  a  circulation  of  seven  thou¬ 
sand  would  lie  turned  in  to  the  office 
showing  seventeen  thousand,  and  was  de¬ 
signed  to  substantiate  circulation  claims 
to  advertisers. 

advertisers’  RKiHT  TO  KNOW 
I  am  recalling  some  of  the  practices 


of  thirty  years  ago  in  hope  that  it  may 
have  a  strengthening  effect  upon  all 
publishers  who  believe  in  the  right  of 
the  advertiser  to  buy  “known  circula¬ 
tion.”  There  were  exceptions  to  this 
general  practice  of  overclainiing  a  news- 
paiier’s  circulation,  and  in  these  cases 
figures  were  given  reasonably  correct ; 
but  unfortunately  these  cases  were  in 
the  minority. 

Alaiiy  of  the  publishers  of  today  resent 
the  movement  on  the  part  of  advertisers 
to  force  them  to  allow  an  outside  auditor 
to  go  through  their  circulation  books. 
This  is  to  Ik*  regretteil,  liecaiise  it  de¬ 
lays  the  establishing  of  contidence  be¬ 
tween  them. 

The  general  adoption  of  the  plan  of 
buying  and  selling  circulation  of  a  known 
commercial  value  will  naturally  react 
against  [iiiblishers  who  are  not  willing  to 
ojienly  show  their  hand.  But  even  these 
will  in  time  fall  in  line,  and  realize  the 
iH'iietit  to  be  had  from  the  establishing 
of  perfect  faith  and  "harmony  between 
buyer  and  seller.  “Known  circulation” 
is  circulation  that  will  stand  the  test  of 
an  audit  by  accoiintants  outside  of  the 
iiewspajier  office. 

TRE.M)  TOWARD  CLEAN  .JOURNALISM. 

The  strong  trend  towards  clean  jour¬ 
nalism  which  is  so  general  throughout  the 
coi  ntry  is  another  substantial  reason 
why  newspaper  publishers  should  be 
more  tian  willing  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  advertisers.  tTean  journalism 
without  (  lean  circulation  tigiires  is  a  mis¬ 
nomer. 

Advertisers  have  had  the  wool  pulled 
over  their  eyes  for  a  great  many  years, 
and  they  have  spent  enormous  sums  of 
iiioncy  upon  iiiiveritied  circulation  figures. 
To  this  wiMil  pulling  practice  is  due  the 
jtreseiit  audited  circulation  movement 
and  the  organization  of  a  bureau  by  ad- 
vertiseis  for  their  protection.  It  is  one 
of  the  results  of  business  progress  and 
should  be  so  accepted  by  every  publisher 
progressively  inclined. 

Aiiditisl  circulation  is  here  to  stay,  to 
grow,  and  to  become  the  standard  of  daily 
newspajier  space,  buying  and  selling. 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE’S  GROWTH 

Daily  Goes  Up  183,488  Copies  in  Seven 
Decembers,  Record  Shows. 

The  growth  of  the  circulation  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  was  strikingly  shown 
last  week  in  a  table  giving  the  figures 
for  seven  Decemliers,  that  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  year  being,  of  course,  based  upon 
the  first  six  months’  record.  In  1008,  the 
daily  Tribune  had  a  circulation  of  171,- 
(102  copies,  and  in  191.5,  3.54,.520,  or  an 
increase  of  18.3,448  copies;  and  the  Sun¬ 
day,  in  1908,  29(i,81(i  copies,  and  in  1915, 
.5.5'8,.30fi,  or  an  increase  of  2G1,.")80  copies. 

Robert  R.  McCormick  lielieves  that 
these  figures  are  unequalled  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  journalism.  In  a  letter  to  the 
eiliior  of  The  Editor  and  Publisher, 
after  eiiiiihasizing  this  fact,  he  sa.vs : 

“What  is  more  important  is  that  this 
is  only  the  lieginniiig.  In  addition  to  our 
daily  attention  to  the  news  of  the  day 
we  "liave  jdans  laid  ahead  which  assure 
the  continuation  of  our  increase  in  cir¬ 
culation  during  the  next  twelve  months, 
and  we  will  constantly  lay  our  plans 
ahead  so  that  our  circulation  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  increase  at  the  same  or  a  greater 
rate.” 

Mr.  MeCormick  and  his  assiK-iates  on 
the  Tribune  have  gocnl  reason  to  be 
|>roud  of  the  record  already  achieved. 

Governor  Entertains  Newsboys 

Governor  It.  L.  Williams,  of  Oklahoma, 
entertained  the  newslioys  of  Oklahoma 
City  on  Thanksgiving  Day  with  a  turkey 
dinner.  More  than  200  newsies  were 
guests  of  the  governor.  This  has  been  an 
annual  affair  for  several  years. 


ENGLISH  PAPERS  AND  THE  WAR 

Five  Dailies  Have  a  Circulation  of  Over 
a  Million  Copies. 

Herbert  W.  Peet,  editor  of  Sells 
Worlds  Press,  who  visittsl  the  United 
States  last  year,  in  an  address  before  the 
Cardiff  Business  Club,  November  9,  said 
that  despite  the  fact  that  American 
newspapers  gave  their  advertisements 
and  news  on  the  “top  note,”  their  cir¬ 
culations,  so  far  as  the  dailies  were  con¬ 
cerned,  did  not  conijiare  at  all  favorably 
with  the  British  papers — 7.50,(K)0  being 
the  highest — that  of  the  New  York  Jour¬ 
nal — but  in  Britain  there  were  five  dail¬ 
ies  doing  over  a  million.  The  advertising 
rates  were  about  the  same  proportion¬ 
ately  as  those  in  lAUidoii;  and  incident¬ 
ally  he  nientioneil  that  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  taken  sjiace  for  the  recent 
war  loan  in  600  American  journals. 

Discussing  the  way  in  wliich  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Press  had  been  affected  by  the  war. 
Mr.  Peet  said  that  in  the  first  two 
months,  only  30  weekly  papers  went  out 
of  existence,  not  a  big  percentage  in  a 
total  of  5.000.  Up  to  March  last  he 
noted  196  losses  all  told,  but  they  in¬ 
cluded  a  number  of  very  small  publica¬ 
tions,  and  the  real  loss  of  ]irobably  not 
more  than  KM)  had  been  largely  dis¬ 
counted  by  a  number  of  papers  recently 
started.  The  Continental  Press  had  been 
much  more  distiirlH'd  by  the  war  condi¬ 
tions.  In  Germany,  it  was  said,  1,2(M) 
pa|  ers  had  died,  and  even  if  they  cut 
that  down  by  one-half,  it  represented  8 
or  9  per  cent.,  as  against  only  2  per  cent, 
in  this  country. 

La  Presse  Circulation  Booklet 

I-a  Presse,  of  Montreal,  which  claims 
the  largest  circulation  of  any  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  Canada,  has  issued  a  twenty- 
eight  page  booklet  showing  ju.st  where 
its  148,009  copies  are  distributed.  The 
exact  number  of  papers  going  to  the  post 
offices  in  the  several  counties  in  Que¬ 
bec  Province  is  given  and  the  totals  in 
other  provinces.  The  distribution  of  the 
weekly  edition  is  also  presented.  One 
of  the  peculiarities  of  La  Presse  is  that 
it  publishes  .only  one  edition  each  day. 


Starts  a  Civil  Service  Department 
The  Brooklyn  Times  has  inaugurated  a 
Civil  Service  Department  in  which  is  pub¬ 
lished  each  afternoon  information  for 
office  holders,  office  seekexs  and  others  in¬ 
terested  in  the  subject.  Charles  I. 
Stengel,  a  civil  service  expert,  is  in  edi¬ 
torial  charge  of  the  department.  It  is 
believed  that  the  new  feature  will  add 
many  new  readers  to  the  Times  list. 

Newspaper  Activities 
The  Decatur  (111.)  Herald  modestly 
declares  that  it  is  “the  most  successful 
newspa{M‘r  in  the  State  outside  of  Chi¬ 
cago.”  It  has  a  claimed  circulation  of 
13.374  copies.  One  of  its  features  is  a 
daily  woman’s  page  that  is  deservedly 
|M>pular  with  the  Herald’s  readers.  As 
an  advertising  medium  the  food  manu- 
factiirers  have  found  it  efficient. 

Former  Office  Boy  Makes  a  Fortune 
William  F.  Stafford,  a  curb  broker. 
New  A'ork  City,  who  has  cleaned  up 
.$20().(MM)  during  the  pa-t  few  weeks  in 
the  stock  market,  was  formerly  an  office 
laiy  for  the  \ew  York  correspondent  of 
the  St.  lyOltis  Republic.  He  has  pur¬ 
chased  a  seat  in  the  Stis-k  Exchange  for 
.'i!72.(MK). 


Will  Townsley,  proprietor  of  the 
Great  Bend  (Kan.)  Tribune,  justly  di¬ 
rects  attention  to  his  papi'r’s  circulation 
of  3,000  in  a  town  of  a  population  of 
5,000.  Great  Bend  is  the  biggest  place 
in  Barton  County.  The  latter  has  a 
population  of  17,0()0  and  is  a  noted  wheat¬ 
raising  district. 


Serving  Your  Client 

It  must  be  hard  for  the  advertiser  him¬ 
self  to  be  thoroughlv  posted  on  all  the 
various  mediums  of  aavertising.  He  would 
have  to  be  a  human  encyclopedia  with  all 
the  other  details  of  his  business  to  at¬ 
tend  tc. 

So  naturally  he  puts  these  matters  in 
the  hands  of  his  aavertising  agency,  who 
are  hired  to  serve  him  the  best  they  know 
how. 

The  high  standing  of  the  New  York 
Kyening  I’ost  reader  is  recognized  East, 
West,  North  and  South  by  responsible  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies. 

l*ubltcation  Office,  20  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
Eastern  foreign  office  Western  Office 
llOJ  World  Building  McCormick  Bldg. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  Ill. 


CHRISTMAS 

CARTOON 

3,  4  and  5  col.  size, — mats  or 
cuts  7  col.  size — mats  only. 

Issued  without  restriction  as  to 
date  of  publication. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  SYNDICATE 

Features  for  Newspapors 
EsIablUhed  1899  BALTIMORE.  MD. 


USE 

UNITED 

PRESS 

FOR 

Afternoon  Papers 

General  Offices,  World  Bldg.,  New  York 


LIVE  PAPERS 

will  heed  this  call  and  wire  im¬ 
mediately  for  full  particulars  of 
Scenario  Contest  Lessons  fur¬ 
nished  gratuitously. 

Greatest  circulation  builder 
brought  out  in  a  long  time. 

The  Vitagraph  Company 
of  America 

East  1 5th  St.  &  Locum  Ave.,  B'kIyn.N.Y. 
NEW  YORK  LONDON 

CHICAGO  PARIS 


SPECIFY 

CLINE- WES'HNGHOUSE 

Motor  and  Control 
Equipments 

FOR  WEB  PRESSES 

SPECIAL  MOTOR  DRIVES  FOR 
STEREOTYPE  MACHINES 


LINOTYPE  MOTOR  DRIVES 

CLINE  ELECTRic"  MFC.  CO. 

FUh«r  Bldg.,  Chicago 


HOLLISTER’S  CONTESTS 
PRODUCE  RESULTS 

Below  is  shown  our  records  on  six 
campaigns  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Swnlpls 

Uii  Ancrles  TlnM,,  Los  Aoielo,  Csl. .  .IST.tTS.OO 

Couiier-Journsl,  Louisfllle,  K, .  60,000.00 

Tbe  Express,  San  AnUnto.  First  CootesL  $0,000.00 
Tbs  Express,  8sn  Antonio,  Second  Cootsit  TS.000.00 
Peoeret  News.  Salt  Lake  Clt,,  Utah....  33,000.00 

Capttal-News,  Bolss.  Idaho .  13.000.00 

News-Courier,  Cbarlestoa,  S.  C .  35,000.00 

50,000  new  subscribers  were  secured  for 
the  above  papers.  If  you  want  more  cir¬ 
culation  call  upon  our  old  establiabod 
dependable  organisation. 

THE  NSITH  EASTE3H  CliCOLATIM  CS. 

C  B.  H0LU8TEB,  den.  Mr. 

DAVZHTORT,  IOWA. 
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For  Sale 

DUPIEX  m-m  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 

Printi  from  type,  4-6-t-10-12-p>KC 
papers,  length  of  page  22)4',  7  col¬ 
umns  to  page,  folds  to  half  or  quarter 
page  site.  Speed  up  to  4,500  per  hour. 
Press  is  in  good  condition  and  was 
replaced  by  a  Scott  Three-Tiered 
Stereotype  Newspaper  Press.  Write 
for  price. 

Wadter  Scott  &  Co. 

Plainfield.  N.  J. 


Canadian  Press  Clippings 

The  problem  of  roverlna  the  Canadian 
rield  Is  answered  by  obtaining  the  service  of 

The  Dominion  Press 
Clipping  Agency 

which  gives  the  clippings  on  all  matters  of 
interest  to  ,von,  printed  in  over  95  per  cent, 
of  the  newspapers  and  pabltcations  of  CAN¬ 
ADA. 

We  .-over  every  foot  of  Canada  and  New¬ 
foundland  at  our  bead  otOce. 

74-78  CHURCH  ST.,  TORONTO.  CAN. 

Price  of  service,  regular  press  clipping 
rates — sp<K^Ial  rates  and  discounts  to  Trade 
and  Newspapers. 


We  can  increase  your  business — 
you  want  it  increased. 

You  have  thought  of  press  clip¬ 
pings  yourself  But  let  us  tell  you 
how  press  clippings  can  be  made  a 
business-builder  for  you. 

BURRELLE 

60-62  Warren  Street,  New  York  City 
Established  a  Quarter  of  a  Century 


Successful 


Men  in  eTwy  walk  of  life  are  all  familiar 
with 

Romeike’s  Press  Clippings 

Among  our  patrons  are  professional  and 
business  men  and  women,  public  personages 
and  the  leading  Banks,  Trust  Companies  and 
Corporations. 

Romeike  Clippings 

are  an  indlspenaable  adjunct  in  every  busl- 
nesa,  if  yon  have  never  used  them,  write 
for  information  and  terms  today. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE.  INC., 

IOe-110  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


ELBERT  HUBBARD  made 
a  little  journey  to  the  Atlas 
press  clipping  community. 
If  you  want  to  read  of  some¬ 
thing  new  and  original,  send 
10c.  for  this  Journey,  to 
Charles  Hemstreet,  218  East 
42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 


PUBLICITY  THE  CURE 

FOR  BUSINESS  ILLS 


.American  People  Want  ^Big  Business" 
Done  in  the  Open — Then  They  Are  Not 
.Afraid  of  It — How  Publicity  Helps  the 
President — Also  Highly  Important  as 
Between  Capital  and  Labor. 


fJeorge  W.  Perkins,  iniilti-millionaire 
and  captain  of  industry,  was  the  speaker 
liefore  the  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York  at  its  noon  luncheon,  yester¬ 
day.  At  the  outset  he  expressed  his 
long-standing  belief  in  the  value  of  pub¬ 
licity  as,  in  a  sense,  a  eure-all  for  many 
of  the  ills  in  oiir  business  and  political 
life.  He  then  went  on  to  detail  the 
highly  beneficial  results  of  the  policy  of 
publicity  as  finally  worked  out  in  the  in¬ 
surance  business.  He  continued: 

“I  believe  that  the  reason  why  pub¬ 
licity  in  our  day  and  generation  can 
accomplish  so  much  is  primarily  because 
of  the  intelligence  and  fair-mindedness 
of  our  people.  I  firmly  believe  that  all 
that  our  people  as  a  whole  want,  or  ask, 
is  a  fair,  square  deal.  They  do  not  ex- 
|)ect  managers  of  business  concerns  or 
leaders  of  political  parties  to  be  in¬ 

fallible— they  know  they  are  human  and 
liable  to  make  mistakes;  but  the  ]>eople 
want  to  know  how  their  business  man¬ 
agers  and  political  leaders  handle  the 

affairs  entrusted  to  them. 

“We  Americans  arc  not  afraid  of 

things  simply  liccause  they  arc  big,  pro¬ 
vided  that  they  are  big  in  the  open, 
above-ljoard ;  but  we  are  afraid  of  se¬ 
cretive,  blind-pool  methods.  And  it  is 
largely  because  of  secretice,  blind-pool 

methods  that  our  people  have  l)een  afraid 
of  large  aggregates  of  capital  under  what 
is  known  as  corporate  control.  That  is 
why  they  have  been  afraid  of  legislation 
conducted  by  a  small  group  of  men  in 
star-chamber  councils. 

“Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  the 
value  of  publicity  is  found  in  the  oHice 
of  President  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  commonly  conceded  that  no  ruler  in 
tlie  civilized  world  has  more  complete 
and  far-reaching  individual  power  than 
the  President  of  the  United  States;  yet 
he  is  governed  and  controlled  by  very 
few  specific  laws,  rules  and  regulations. 
But  from  the  moment  he  arises  each 
morning  until  he  retires  at  night  his 
every  act,  almost  his  every  look,  step 
and  word  are  chronicled,  published,  criti¬ 
cized  and  analyzed.  He  is  controlUnl 
and  regulated  by  the  strictest  and  com- 
pletest  sort  of  publicity.  Our  people 
would  not  for  one  moment  entrust  him 
with  the  power  he  has,  even  though  he 
were  surrounded  and  bound  by  a  myriad 
of  laws  and  rules,  if  he  conducted  his 
work  and  lived  his  life  in  comparative 
secrecy  and  away  from  the  public  gaze. 

“In  view  of  this  satisfactory  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States  might  we  not  expect 
something  at  least  approximately  as 
satisfactory  in  the  management  and 
control  of  less  important  positions,  such 
as  State  and  Municipal  offices,  if  the 
same  policy  of  publicity  were  pursued? 
-And  is  it  not  only  fair  to  infer  that  the 
lack  of  publicity  as  a  means  of  regu¬ 
lation  and  control  in  state  and  municipal 
offices  accounts  in  large  measure  for  the 
maladministration  and  inefficient  admin¬ 
istration  that  is  so  often  noticeable  in 
ofl'ces  of  this  character  in  this  country? 

“From  my  observation  I  firmly  believe 
that  in  another  very  important  respect 
publicity  is  a  great  cure-all,  viz.,  in  the 
relations  between  capital  and  labor.  Se¬ 
crecy,  concealment,  lack  of  information, 
have  done  more  than  anything  else  to 
arouse  suspicion  on  the  part  of  lalmr  that 
all  was  not  as  fair  and  equitable  as  it 
should  1)6  between  capital  and  labor.  I 
am  p«‘rfectly  satisfied  that  labor  is  more 
than  willing  that  capital  should  have 
a  handsome  return  in  the  way  of  in- 
tenst  or  dividends;  but  when  it  docs  not 
know  whether  that  return  is  fair,  hand¬ 
some  or  exorbitant  you  cannot  expect 
labor  to  be  contented  and  free  from 
suspicion. 

“I  believe  that  when  a  business  con¬ 
cern  becomes  so  large  that  the  capital 
it  uses  is  represented  by  more  than  a 


few  people  living  in  the  same  neighbor¬ 
hood,  it  should  b«‘  required  to  furnish  at 
least  annually  a  complete  statement  of 
its  affairs;  that  it  should  do  this  for  the 
lienefit  alike  of  its  stockholders,  its  con¬ 
sumers,  its  employees  and  the  public 
generally.  If  this  were  required  by  law 
of  all  corporations,  in  place  of  being  done 
as  at  the  present  time  by  a  few  corpo¬ 
rations  as  a  favor  and  liecause  certain 
managers  believe  in  it  as  a  policy,  we 
would  1)6  surprised  at  the  rapidity  with 
which  many  of  the  evils  of  which  we 
complain  would  disappear. 

"Publicity  would  accomplish  what  the 
.Sherman  Law  does  not,  viz.,  abolish  false 
prospectuses,  over-capitalization  and 
stock-watering.  Full  and  complete  pub¬ 
licity  would  practically  do  away  with 
these  and  kindred  bad  practices  and 
crimes  which  are  constantly  recurring 
and  for  which  the  public  has  no  redress 
at  present.” 

WANTED— EPIGRAMS 

Advertising  Men  Urgently  Invited  to 
Come  Forward  with  Pet  Phrases. 

William  C.  lYArcy,  of  St.  Louis,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  on  advertising  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  A.  A.  C.  W.,  extends  an 
invitation  to  all  advertising  men  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  committee  with  epigrams  that 
they  have  used  to  describe  what  advertis¬ 
ing  is  and  what  it  does,  to  be  used  as  tbe 
basis  for  a  piece  of  copy  in  the  “adver¬ 
tising  advertising”  campaign. 

It  is  the  plan  of  the  committee  to 
have  one  advertisement  of  the  campaign 
built  out  of  advertising  epigrams,  and  it 
is  combing  the  advertising  world  for  the 
brightest  and  most  telling  ones. 

Starting  off,  as  it  will,  with  an  adver¬ 
tisement  in  which  the  President  of  the 
I'nited  States  will  tell  the  i)ublic  some- 
tliing  of  the  work  of  the  advertising 
elulis  and  the  importance  of  advertising 
in  present-day  life,  there  will  Iw  copy 
from  such  men  as  Bishop  Warren  A. 
I  andler,  Arthur  Brisbane,  Joseph  _  E. 
Davies.  Henry  D.  Estabrook,  W.  R. 
Ilotchkin  and  others. 

Later  there  will  appear  a  series  ot 
advertisements,  unsigned,  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  which  a  number  of  the  biggest 
men  in  the  advertising  field  will  col¬ 
laborate. 

It  will  l>e  a  campaign  to  advertise  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  broadest  possible  way, 
the  commitee  has  announced.  No  ad- 
vi-rtising  medium  or  method  will  have 
the  slightest  advantage  over  any  other 
if  the  committee  can  help  it.  Eeryone 
interested  in  the  campaign  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  do  his  share  toward  mak¬ 
ing  it  a  campaign  worthy  of  the  subject 
wliich  it  will  present!. 

Tlie  campaign  will  not  endeavor  to 
justify  advertising.  Advertising  needs 
no  justification.  It  will  merely  present 
the  facts  of  the  case,  which  the  public, 
in  its  own  behalf,  needs  to  know. 

SUSTAINING  MEMBERSHIPS 


List  of  Recent  Subscribers  to  Aid  the 
Work  of  the  A.  A.  C.  W. 

.Additional  sustaining  memberships  in 
the  .A.  A.  C.  of  W.  are  being  sold  with 
encouraging  rapidity. 

The  sustaining  membership  plan  was 
started  at  the  Chicago  Convention  as  the 
most  practical  means  of  enabling  the 
organization  to  go  forward  more  rapidly 
with  the  big  things  that  have  presented 
themselves  to  be  done  for  the  benefit  of 
advertising.  Such  memberships  are  sold 
at  $25,  $50  or  $100  a  year  for  a  term 
of  three  years,  payable  annually  or  semi¬ 
annually.  The  sum  and  the  manner  of 
payment  are  optional  with  the  purchaser, 
hilt  the  term  must  in  all  events  be  three 
years. 

Those  who  have  joined  since  the  last 
list  was  published,  and  up  to  the  time 
this  is  written,  are: 

Dort  Motor  Car  Company,  Flint,  Mlcli. 

Frank  Seaman,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

John  Cl.rde  Oswald,  New  York  City. 

Arthur  Capper,  Topeka. 

J.  F.  Jacobs,  Jr.,  Clinton.  8.  C. 

William  P.  Jacobs,  Jr.,  Clinton,  S.  C. 

Yawman  &  Erbe,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Dakota  Farmer,  Aberdeen,  S.  D. 

Minneapolis  Journal,  Minneapolis. 

Aluminum  Slen  Company,  Kewanee, 
Wls. 


New  Orleans  Item,  New  Orleans. 

Farm,  Stock  and  Home,  Minneapolis. 

Carl  M.  Green,  Detroit. 

E.  L.  Shuey,  Dayton. 

E.  I.  Dupont  and  DeNemoiirs  &  Coni 
|)!in.v,  Wilmington,  Del. 

The  Killian  Company,  Cedar  RapLils.  la. 

Today’s  Magazine,  New  York  City. 

Barnum  Trunk  Compan.v,  Minneapolis. 

Mrs.  Jean  G.  Belford.  Oakwood,  Mich. 

Cheney  Brothers.  South  Manchester, 
Conn. 

The  Juvenile  Instructor,  Salt  Lake  Clt.v. 

i'aron  Directory  Company,  Louisville! 

British  A.  A.  C.  Near  Its  End 

Information  eoines  from  London,  Eng., 
that  the  British  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Clubs  is  in  a  most  parlous  state. 
.Messrs,  llartland  Swann  and  John  Hart, 
who  have  made  a  good  fight  for  the  eoii- 
tiniied  existence  of  the  association,  have 
la'en  compelled  to  resign  through  tin- 
conditions  they  have  had  to  face.  Their 
most  determined  propaganda  has  not 
succeeded  in  converting  the  scattered 
clubs  from  iiidifferenee  to  interest,  and 
tlie  resignations  are  announced  because 
both  these  earnest  workers,  seeking  bet¬ 
ter  advertising  conditions,  do  not  think 
their  efforts  have  lK*en  adequately  sup- 
|K)rted  by  the  advertising  clubs  and  the 
advertising  interests  in  general.  The 
primary  cause  of  failure  is  the  war. 
The  movement,  whieli  took  definite  and 
proinising  shape  in  tlie  da3's  of  peace,  has 
not  U'en  able  to  organize  itself  under 
war  conditions. 


LIVE  AD  CLUB  NEWS 

Few  organizations  to  further  the  work 
of  advertising  men  arc  succeeding  in 
reaching  the  end  desired  as  well  as  is 
the  Speakers  Division  of  the  Cleveland 
Advertising  Club.  At  regular  meetings 
experts  of  speaking  tell  the  members  how 
to  drive  home  points  in  their  arguments. 
.VII  agree  it  is  one  of  the  best  forms  of 
training  yet  devised. 

Another  step  toward  better  advertis¬ 
ing  is  planned  by  the  Cleveland  Adver¬ 
tising  Club.  While  the  movement  will 
not  get  under  way  until  after  the  first 
of  the  year,  it  is  the  general  opinion 
among  the  members  a  working  basis  such 
as  has  been  adopted  by  the  vigilance  com¬ 
mittees  in  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Portland,  Ore.,  and  New  York,  can 
he  put  in  force. 

'I'lie  Advertisers’  Club  of  Indianapolis 
attended  in  a  body  the  initial  perform¬ 
ance  in  Indianapolis  of  the  play  “It 
I’aj's  to  Advertise.”  More  than  300  seats 
on  the  lower  floor  of  the  house  were 
taken  hj’  members  of  the  club  and  their 
wives.  Several  “stunts”  were  provided 
for  the  intermissions. 

Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  of  Philadelphia, 
will  be  the  principal  speaker  at  the 
luncheon  of  the  Advertisers’  Club  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  January  27. 

A  "Test  of  Native  Ability”  was  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  Dallas  (Texas)  Advertis¬ 
ing  League  at  its  last  regular  meeting,  a 
s(>rips  of  questions  and  tests  designed  to 
show  the  ability  of  applicants  for  posi¬ 
tions  as  salesmen  being  asked  and  an¬ 
swered.  The  program  afforded  much 
amusement,  as  well  as  helpful  suggestions 
for  the  advertising  and  sales  managers. 
J.  II.  Payne,  secretary,  led  the  discus 
sion.  A  plan  to  advertise  advertising  will 
be  taken  up  next.  Harry  Olmsted  is  the 
originator  of  the  plan,  which  members  of 
the  league  think  will  boost  the  advertis¬ 
ing  business  here  and  also  prove  of  great 
assistance  to  Dallas  firms  that  need  such 
belli.  The  league  will  get  behind  one 
Dallas  firm  that  needs  assistance  and 
handle  its  advertising  for  a  certain 
jieriod  and  the  skill  of  the  advertising 
exjierts  will  l)e  centered  on  making  this 
one  business  a  success  by  properly  plac¬ 
ing  its  advertising.  TTie  service  will  Is' 
free  to  the  firm  selected  and  it  is  Is" 
lieved  that  the  object  lesson  of  what  well 
direetpii  advertising  will  do  will  be  of 
general  benefit.  Every  fourth  meeting  of 
the  league  will  he  given  to  a  discussion  of 
“Advertising  Dallas.” 

Concentrate-  Concentrate — Concentrate 

Emil  M.  Scliolz,  publisher  of  the  New 
A'ork  Evening  Post,  is  issuing  a  series 
of  large  placards  advertising  his  papei. 
In  one  of  them  he  says:  “Concentrate 
your  effort — like  the  sunbeam,  the  more 
it  is  condensed  the  deeper  it  bores.” 


THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  AND  THE  JOURNALIST. 
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HOUSTON  TALKS  TO  AD  MEN  HOLMAN  WITH  MORTON  SITUATIONS  WANTED 


'Tellii  of  Pacific  Coattt  Trip  and  What  the  Will  Take  Charge  of  Chicago  Office  of 
Ad  Movement  Means.  Well-Known  “Special.” 


Advertiaeinents  under  thia  clataifloatUm  tan 
cents  per  line  each  ineertion.  Count  atm 
words  to  the  line. 


At  lust  Friday’s  limeheun  lueetiug  of 
the  Advertising  Clubs  of  New  York, 
President  Herbert  S.  Houston,  of  the, 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs,  was  the 
speaker.  Lewellyn  E.  Pratt,  who  intro¬ 
duced  him,  said  that  while  there  had 
been  many  men  introduced  to  the  club,  as 
having  helped  in  the  advertising  club 
movement.  Mr.  Houston  was  one  of  the 
men  who  “has  worked  in  the  advertising 
club  movement  from  its  very  inception.” 

Mr.  Houston  referred  to  the  remark¬ 
able  meml)er8hip  campaign  carried  on  by 
the  New  York  Club  during  the  time  he 
was  absent  on  his  trip  to  the  Coast,  and 
congratulated  President  Tipper  and 
Chairman  Leith  and  the  others  of  the 
new  club  upon  their  vision  and  energy. 

Referring  to  his  recent  Coast -to-Coast 
trip.  President  Houston  said  that  he  was 
more  and  more  convinced  of  the  fact  that 
the  advertising  clubs  were  not  simply  in 
a  movement  to  better  advertising,  but 
that  they  represented  what  is  vital  to¬ 
day  in  business  life,  and  that  to  these 
clubs  business  men  are  looking  for  ideas 
for  better  merchandising,  as  well  as  for 
better  advertising. 

The  recent  hearing  at  Washington  be¬ 
fore  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  held 
uj)on  the  urgent  invitation  of  Commis¬ 
sioner  Davies,  was  referred  to  by  the 
speaker  as  little  short  of  epoch  making. 

This  hearing,  at  which  William  H.  In- 
gersoll,  H.  J.  Kenner,  E.  T.  Meredith  and 
President  Houston  spoke,  w’as  held  with 
the  idea  of  getting  eventually  a  ruling 
from  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  that 
fraudulent  advertising  is  unfair  compe¬ 
tition  and  securing  jurisdiction  through 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  of  Inter¬ 
state  cases  not  reached  at  present  by  the 
fraudulent  advertising  laws  in  the  thirty- 
two  States  which  have  put  them  on  their 
statute  books. 

Mr.  Houston  reported  that  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Associated  Clubs  were 
most  cordially  received  and  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  hearing  they  were  told 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  pre¬ 
sent  any  cases  which,  in  their  judgment, 
required  attention,  and  that  they  woiild 
1m‘  promptly  and  efficiently  handled  by 
the  Commission. 


Coincident  with  the  adding  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Morning  Tribune  and 
Evening  t'xpress  to  the  William  J.  Mor¬ 
ton  Co.  Special 
Agency  list. 
New  York,  Mr. 
Morton  an¬ 
nounces  the  ap- 
point  nient  of 
Everett  A.  Hol¬ 
man  as  assist¬ 
ant  manager  of 
the  Chicago  of¬ 
fice. 

Mr.  Holman 
is  well  known 
in  the  Chicago 
ti  e  I  d  ,  having 
been  in  the  for¬ 
eign  advertis¬ 
ing  department 
of  the  Chicago 
Evening  Ameri¬ 
can  during  the 
last  four  years. 


SURELY  “GOOD  COMPANY” 


Everktt  A.  Hoi.man 


Some  Striking  Van  Cleve  .4ccouiil8 — Mr. 

Everett’s  Appointment. 

’Tis  said  that  “a  man  is  known  by 
the  company  he  keeps.”  An  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  may  very  fairly  be  judged 
by  the  calibre  of  its  accounts.  The  Van 
Cleve  Company,  of  New  York,  points 
with  justifiable  pride  to  these  clients, 
among  others; 

Maxwell  Motor  Company,  Inc.,  Detroit, 
Mich, :  Wells  &  Rlcharason  Compan.v,  Bur- 
llogtoD,  Vermont ;  Wells  &  Richardson 
Company,  I.td.,  Montreal,  Canada :  Bohhs- 
Merrill  Company,  Indianapolis  and  New 
York ;  Rock  Island  Unes,  Chicago ;  Tobacco 
Products  Corporation,  New  York  City ;  The 
Royal  Tailors,  Chicago ;  Interhorough 
Rapid  Transit  Company,  New  York;  Wil¬ 
son  Distilling  Company,  New  York;  Unlte<I 
States  Tire  Company,  New  York ;  United 
States  Rubber  Company,  New  Y’ork ; 
Sinims-Magneto  Company,  Blast  Orange,  N. 
•T. ;  Sears-Cross  Company,  New  Y'ork ; 
Thomas  O.  Plant  Company,  Boston ;  Be¬ 
dell  Compan.v,  New  York. 

Herbert  Everett,  for  three  years  in 
charge  of  the  advertising  of  the  New 
York  store  of  John  Wanamaker,  has 
been  appointcHl  assistant  to  Robert 
John,  director  of  the  copy  department 
of  the  Van  Cleve  Company. 


Sphinx  Club  to  Dine  .4  gain 
Following  is  the  list  of  spt-akers  at 
the  Sphinx  Club  dinner.  New  York,  on 
the  14th:  Judge  Edward  Swan,  district 
attorney -elect  of  New  York  County. 
Subject,  “The  Practical  Way  to  Elimi¬ 
nate  the  Dishonest  .4dvertiser;”  Hon. 
James  C.  Cropsey,  district  attorney -elect 
of  Kings  County.  Subject,  “The  I-aw 
and  Advertiser;”  Hon.  Alfred  E.  Smith, 
sheriff-elect  of  New  York  County.  Sub¬ 
ject.  “Big  Fish  That  Get  Away.” 


part  of  the  time  as  manager  of  the 
travel,  resort  and  school  bureau.  He  is 
the  son  of  B.  M.  Holman,  formerly  of 
lA>rd  &  Thomas. 

“After  leaving  military  college  in 
1903,”  said  Mr.  Holman  yesterday,  “1 
started  in  the  advertising  business  on 
the  staff  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Sev¬ 
eral  years  later  I  was  associated  with 
P.  T.  Barry  as  foreign  advertising  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Chicago  Newspaper 
Union.” 

Mr.  Holman  was  also  at  one  time  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Decatur  (Ill.) 
Herald  and  the  Pueblo  (Col.)  Chieftain. 

The  William  J.  Morton  Co.  list  in¬ 
cludes,  besides  the  Los  Angeles  Tribune 
and  Express,  the  Spokane  Spokesman- 
Review  and  Chronicle,  Seattle  Post-ln- 
telligencer.  Anaconda  Standard,  Boise 
(Idaiiu)  Statesman  and  Montreal  La 
Presse. 


Baltimore  Will  Aid  Poor  Richards 

Niue  members  of  the  Baltimore  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  were  guests  of  the  I’oor  Rich¬ 
ard  Club  at  dinner  a  few  days  ago.  Most 
of  the  talk  at  the  dinner  was  about  the 
big  A.  A.  C.  W.  convention  next  June. 
Luther  Martin,  chairman  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  On-to-I’hiladelphia  Committee,  as¬ 
sured  the  Poor  Richards  that  Baltimore 
would  co-operate  in  any  way  it  could  to 
make  the  convention  a  success.  President 
Cloud  saiil  that  the  .4.  A.  C.  W.  conven¬ 
tion  held  in  Baltimore  three  .vears  ago 
did  more  for  the  city  than  any  convention 
ever  held  there.  The  club  has  reserved 
the  whole  of  the  Ritz  Carlton  for  its  dele¬ 
gates  who  will  attend  the  Philadelphia 
convention. 


NEW  DANISH  PAPER  IN  WEST 


To  Be  Started  in  Spokane  Next  Week — 
Ad  Club  to  Set  Up  Christmas  Tree. 

Spokane,  Wash.,  XovcmlK-r  27. — The 
Spokane  Ad  Club  will  repeat  the  cus¬ 
tom  started  several  years  ago  of  erect¬ 
ing  a  huge  public  Christmas  tree,  gayly 
decorated,  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  Spo¬ 
kane’s  down-town  section.  The  singing 
of  Christmas  carols  will  be  one  of  the 
features  of  a  series  of  programs  being 
planned  as  a  part  of  the  celebration. 

“Den  Danske  Kronike”  (The  Danish 
Chronicle)  is  the  name  of  a  new  semi¬ 
monthly,  8-pnge  periodical  in  the  Danish 
language,  which  will  begin  publication  in 
this  city  on  December  6.  The  intention 
of  the  publishers  is  to  cover  the  entire 
Northwest,  giving  special  attention  to 
the  interests  of  the  Dani8h-.4merican 
people.  Ingevard  Eskeberg  and  N.  Ber- 
telson  Nelson  are  the  editors. 


Visitors  to  New  York 

Thomas  W.  I-oyless.  publisher  of  the 
Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle. 

Hal  Gaylord,  general  manager  of  the 
Kansas  Citv  Jotirnal. 


Circulation  Manager 

Thoroiifchly  competent  to  handle  the  largest 
eirriilatlun  or  build  up  a  trailer;  would  like  to 
connect  as  circulation  manager  in  city  of  300,000 
or  over,  or  aa  businesa  manager,  or  aaaiatant  in 
smaller  city.  Now  employed  by  one  of  the  moat 
auccesaful  dally  and  Sunday  pap<‘ra  In  the  coun¬ 
try.  the  leader  in  Ita  field.  Experienced  on  both 
mornlug  and  evening.  Understand  large  city 
methwla  of  handling  street  and  stand  sales  and 
home  delivery.  Know  beat  methcala  of  getting 
and  holding  R.  I'.  1>.  htiaineaa.  Over  2,000 
country  agents  have  been  teiitiired  In  present  lo¬ 
cation.  Fanilllar  with  magazine  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  methotla.  Not  a  rover,  want  something 
permanent.  Best  of  refert-nces.  Addrcaa  U.  E.  X., 
care  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager 
Over  Ten  Years 

With  most  successful  newspaper  in  one  of  the 
largest  cities.  Morning,  evening  and  Sunday 
editions.  Know  every  angle  of  circulation  pro¬ 
motion.  Have  always  planned  and  operated 
own  contests.  Daily  circulation  doubled.  Sunday 
trebled  during  that  perlotl.  Familiar  with  opera¬ 
tion  of  mechanical  and  mailing  departments. 
Desire  In  connect  as 

Business  Manager 

or  assistaut  to 

Publisher  or  Business  Mn’g’r 

Open  to  circulation  offer.  Betterment  only  rea- 
8on  fur  deaire  to  change.  No  bad  habits. 
Meiiiiier  I.  C.  M.  A.  Employers*  reference.  Ad* 
dresR  i\  U.  M.«  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Rotary  Pressinan-Stereotyper  on  Goss  or  Ho** 
presses,  thoroughly  practical  in  xith  branches, 
strictly  temperate,  exfierlenced,  A-l  refereuco. 
guamntee  entire  satisfaction,  want  to  connect 
with  a  reliable  publishing  concern  that  will  ap¬ 
preciate  efficiency  in  every  particular,  whose 
iuisinesH  is  in  snob  shape  to  enable  a  (‘oinpeteiit 
Pressman-Sti  reotyiier  to  (*omniand  $30, on  |H*r 
week.  Two  weeks’  notice.  PiirticiilarK  in  first 
letttr.  Address  Rotary  Pressman-Sten  otyper. 
c/o  Editor  and  I*iil»llHher  (’o..  New  York  (’ity. 


no  YOU  WANT  A  REAL 
HUMAN  EDITOR? 

Have  had  over  twelve  years*  newa  and  trade 
paper  experience  and  know  every  branch  of  the 
business  thoroughly.  Seek  an  o|>ening  as  editor 
of  newspaper  in  some  small  city  or  town  or 
trade  paper.  Relieve  the  success  of  any  pub¬ 
lication  can  only  be  measured  by  amount  of 
service  It  renders  and  that  the  etlitor  must  put 
his  very  life  into  his  work  and  become  a  most 
vital  part  and  leader  of  the  field  or  community 
lie  serves.  Tell  me  your  field,  semi  a  copy  of 
your  publication  and  let  me  write  you  more 
fully,  or  loiter  still  call  and  see  you.  J.  A. 
Hall,  322  East  32d  St..  Brookl.vn,  N.  Y. 


MR.  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHER. 

Have  you  an  oi>ening  on  your  proinotive  staff 
for  an  experlenei  d  Magazine  Sales  Promoter 
with  exeeptional  re«*<ird  for  increased  business? 
.\n  opportiiiMty  for  advaia-eineiit  essuntial. 
Afldress  Sales,  eare  E<1ltor  and  I*iibllsher. 


PUBLISHER’SNOTICE 

Ths  Editor  and  Fubliiher  jind  the  Joumaliit 
maintains  an  eflleipnt  corps  of  psld  corre¬ 
spondents  at  the  following  Important  trade  cen¬ 
ters:  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Toronto.  Cleveland, 
Chicago,  Atlanta,  New  Orleans,  Dallas,  Indlan- 
aimlis,  Washington,  Baltimore,  and  San  V'ran- 
ciseo.  Other  correspondents  will  be  added  from 
time  to  time.  Advertisers  and  newspaper  men 
will  find  e  ready  market  for  stories  of  adver¬ 
tising  achievements,  news  heats,  etc.,  by  ad¬ 
dressing  the  main  office,  1117  World  Building 
New  York  City. 

Branch  offices  are  located  as  follows;  Chicago, 
332  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Ryan  &  Inman,  mgra., 
‘phone  Harrison  2161;  San  rnincisco,  742  Mar¬ 
ket  St.,  R.  J.  Bldwell,  manager,  ‘phone  Kearney 
2121 

Tne  Editor  and  Publisher  page  contains  672 
agate  lines,  168  on  four.  Columns  are  13  pleat 
wide  and  twelve  inches  deep. 

Advertising  Rate  Is  25c.  an  agate  line,  $100 
a  page,  $75  a  half  page  and  $42  a  quarter  page. 
Position  extra.  Time,  space  and  cash  dlacounta 
are  allowed  on  contracts. 

Small  advertlsementa  under  proper  claaslfica- 
tion  will  be  charged  aa  follows:  For  Sale  and 
Help  Wanted,  fifteen  centa  a  line;  Bustneai  Op¬ 
portunity  and  Mtscellaneoua,  twenty-five  rents  a 
line,  and  Situations  Wanted,  ten  cents  a  line, 
count  six  words  to  the  line. 

Readers  are  urged  to  have  the  paper  mailed  to 
the  home  address.  This  will  Insure  prompt  de¬ 
livery. 

‘The  EMitor  and  Publisher  sells  regularly  at 
10c.  a  copy,  $2.00  per  year  In  the  United  States 
and  Colonial  Posseaslont,  $2.60  In  Canada  and 
$3.00  foreign,  and  Is  on  sale  each  week  at  the 
following  news-stands: 

New  York — World  Building,  Tribune  Building, 
Park  Row  Building,  140  Nassau  street,  Man- 
ntDg‘a  (opposite  the  World  Building),  33  Park 
Row;  ‘liie  Woolwortb  Building,  ‘Hmet  Building. 
Forty-second  Street  and  Broadway,  at  basement 
entrance  to  Subway;  Brentano‘s  Book  Store. 
Twenty-elxth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Mack‘a,  opposite  Mary‘s  on  Thirty-fourth  Street. 


$25,000  Cash 

available  as  first  payment  on  at¬ 
tractive  eastern,  northern  or  west¬ 
ern  daily  newspaper  property. 
Might  use  more  cash  if  proposition 
sufficiently  attractive.  Proposi¬ 
tion  M.  Z. 

CHAS.  M.  PALMER 

Newspaper  Properties 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

SOUTHERN 

WEEKLY 

Leading  paper  in  most  desirable 
County  Seat  town  of  5,000  popula¬ 
tion.  Good  business  possibilities 
and  efficient  plant  including  No.  8 
Linotype.  Price  $8,5(X);  one-half 
cash,  balance  arranged. 

HARWELL,  CANNON 
&  McCarthy, 

Brokers  in  Xeirspaprr  i  Magazine 
1‘roiicrties, 

Times  Bldg.,  New  York 


$30,347.08 

Profit 

La.st  four  years;  daily  in  modern 
Central  West  town  of  20,000;  old¬ 
est  and  leading  paper.  Price, 
$37..sOO ;  $17,.s00  cash  desired. 
] ’reposition  376x. 


FOR  SALE 


Advertisements  under  this  clasaifleation  fit- 
teen  centa  per  line,  each  Insertion.  Count 
sia  words  to  the  line. 


A  plan  telling  In  detail.  “HOW  TO  GET  A 
SATISFACTORY  ■SITUATION‘,“  mailed  poat- 
pald  tor  $1.00.  Some  aay  lt‘a  worth  a  hundred. 
Your  copy  is  ready.  HARRIS-DIRBI.E  COM¬ 
PANY.  171  Madison  Avenue,  Now  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Traveling  representative  for  a  leading  trade 
Journal  Is  ilo«<iroua  of  representing  in  connection 
another  live  publication.  Will  also  consider  any 
attractive  side  line  worth  the  effort.  Address 
Traveler.  K  1377.  c/o  EXlitor  and  I*ubllah«T. 


HELP  WANTED 


Advertising  manager  for  newspaper  In  south¬ 
western  city  of  ‘J5.000.  Prefer  soim-one  able  to 
Invest  in  aome  stock.  Must  be  a  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  man.  Address  “Advenlalng.“  E  1578, 
care  E<lltor  and  Publisher. 


Philadelphia — L  O.  Ran,  7th  and  Chestnut 
Streets. 

Boston — Parker  House  News  Stand. 

Pittsburgh — Davis  Book  Shop,  416  Wood 

Street. 

Washington,  D.  C. — Bert  E.  Trenla,  fill  Four¬ 
teenth  Street,  N.  W. 

CHiicago — Post  Office  News  Co.,  Monro*  Street. 

Cleveland — Schroeder‘s  News  Store,  Superior 
Street,  oppoalte  Poet  Office;  Solomon  Nawa  Co., 
Ill  Walnut  Street. 

Detroit — Solomon  News  Co..  6$  Lamed  St.,  W. 

San  Francloco— R.  J.  Bldwell  Co.,  742  Market. 
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Advertising  Agents 


COLLIN  ARMSTRONG,  INC., 
Advertisine  ft  Sale*  Senrice, 
115  Broadway,  New  York. 


FRANK.  ALBERT  ft  CO.. 

26-28  Beaver  St.,  New  Yoi^ 
TeL  Broad  3831. 


HOWLAND.  H.  S..  ADV.  AGENCY, 
INC., 

20  Broad  St,  New  York. 

TeL  Rector  2573. 


LEVEY.  H.  H.. 

Marbridfe  Bldf.,  New  York. 
TeL  Greeley  1677-78. 


ARKENBERG  SPECIAL  AGENCY. 

Publishers’  Representatives, 
Classified  Advertising  Exclusively, 
406 A  Madison  Ave.,  Toledo,  O. 


Publishers’  RepreseuUtiyes 


M.  L.  KATZ, 

Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CONE,  LORENZEN  ft  WOOD¬ 
MAN. 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  N.  Y.;  Advtg.  Bldg., 
Chic.;  Cunbel  Bldg.,  Kansas  City. 


DE  CLERQUE,  HENRY, 

Chicago  Office,  5  S.  Wabash  Ave. 
New  York  Office,  1  W.  34th  St 


GLASS,  JOHN, 

1156-1164  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


O’FLAHERTY’S  N.  Y.  SUBURB. 
LIST, 

22  North  William  St,  New  York. 
Tel.  Beekman  3636. 


PAYNE,  G.  LOGAN.  CO, 

747-748  Marquette  Bldg,  Chicago, 
IlL;  200  Fifth  Ave,  New  Yorl^ 
N.  Y.;  8  Winter  St,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Kresge  Bldg,  Detroit  Mich. 


HUIDMCO. 

Pacific  Coast  Raprasentativa  of 

LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 
PORTLAND  OREGONIAN 
SEATTLE  POST-INTELUGENCER 
SPOKANE  SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 
THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER 
PORTLAND  TELEGRAM 
CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 
ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 
KANSAS  CITY  STAR 
OMAHA  BEE 
DENVER  NEWS 

SALT  LAKE  HERALD  REPUILICAN 
NEW  YORK  TIMES 

742  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Saxon  Reincorporates 

A  new  $6,fX)0.000  cor|)oration  has  been 
formed  to  take  over  the  busineaa  of  the 
Saxon  Motor  Company.  One-half  of  the 
new  stock  has  been  offered  to  the  public 
at  75.  Harry  W.  Ford  heads  the  new 
company. 


WHAT  PHILADELPHIANS 
ARE  TALKING  ABOUT 


Wilson,  of  the  Record,  Denies  Yams 

About  the  Liberty  Bell — Stage  Society 

Productions—  Full  Page  Ads  Popular — 

M.  R.  O'Connell  to  Manage  Ledger 

News  Bureau — Foley  Speaks. 

I’Hii.Ai)txPHiA.  I>ecember  2. — Henry 
P.  Wilson,  night  editor  of  the  Record, 
has  returned  from  San  Francisco,  where 
he  went  three  weeks  ago  to  help  bring 
back  the  Liberty  Bell.  He  was  the  only 
newspaper  man  in  Philadelphia  to  ac¬ 
company  the  official  party,  Iwth  on  the 
out  trip  and  on  its  return  with  the  re¬ 
vered  relic.  According  to  Mr.  Wilson, 
the  journey  was  a  wonderful  revelation 
of  the  patriotism  of  the  country,  and  he 
is  strongly  in  favor  of  a  re|>etition  of 
the  plan  whenever  a  similar  request  is 
made  of  the  city.  He  denies  absolutely 
a  story  which  appeared  in  the  Public 
I>edger,  that  a  delegation  from  Cleveland, 
including  the  Mayor  and  other  important 
IM-rsonages,  which  met  the  Bell  early 
one  morning,  found  everyone  asleep,  in- 
(duding  even  the  police  guard,  claiming 
that  the  I.«dger  man  wrote  the  tale  in 
pique,  because  he  was  refused  permis¬ 
sion  to  board  the  sperdal  train  at  that 
point.  He  also  brands  as  a  fabrication 
the  story  sent  out  broadcast  from  El 
Paso  that  Carranza  placed  a  wreath  on 
the  Bell,  claiming  that  the  thing  never 
happened,  and  that  it  was  a  press  agent 
story  issued  by  the  Carranza  Publicity 
Representative. 

The  recently  formetl  Stage  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  of  which  Maurice  J.  Spei- 
ser,  a  well-known  attorney  is  president, 
and  which  includes  in  its  inenilM*rship 
many  leading  newspaper  men,  has  pro¬ 
duced  its  second  bill  in  the  series  ]>lanned 
for  the  winter.  It  was  mighty  good, 
espe.ially  so  considering  that  the  so¬ 
ciety  lint  yesterday  got  under  way.  The 
stage  “waited”  just  a  bit  too  much; 
some  of  the  players  failed  to  get  over 
with  sufficient  force  or  to  deliver  their 
lines  with  just  the  right  degree  of  mo¬ 
mentum;  hut  these  are  things  which  the 
future  will  adjust,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  in  another  month 
or  so,  the  standard  will  be  higher  than 
that  of  some  professional  performances 
which  cost  two  or  three  times  the  price 
of  admission. 

The  North  .\merican  ran  a  humorous 
page  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  made  up  of 
contributions  from  menders  of  the  staff, 
which  was  excellent  fooling.  Among  the 
wits  were  of  course  Bradford,  with  one 
of  his  justly  famous  characters.  Hanni¬ 
bal  llaml>one;  .Icdin  Miller  Bonbright, 
who  d<K-s  the  daily  “News  and  Com¬ 
ment”  on  the  editorial  page;  William  S. 
Dutton.  F.  T.  Richards,  cartoonist;  Cun¬ 
ningham  and  others. 

Maurice  R.  OTonnell,  who  has  been 
on  the  night  desk  of  the  Public  Ledger 
for  a  year,  has  l)een  advanced  to  the 
post  of  manager  of  the  I^^dger  News  Bu¬ 
reau,  and  is  fully  determined  to  make 
things  hum  in  that  quarter.  The  former 
incumbent,  Charles  P.  Sweeney,  has  gone 
to  Cohoes.  N.  Y.,  where  he  will  be  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Evening  Des¬ 
patch.  Everhardt  Armstrong,  also  of  the 
I^edger  staff,  becoming  editor.  Richard 
A.  Douglas,  another  Ledger  man,  is  vice- 
president  of  the  newly -acquired  concern, 
but  will  remain  in  this  city.  They  say 
that  the  new  editor’s  pronounced  f^ial- 
istic  views  modified  wonderfully  after 
the  arrangement  was  put  through.  Some 
interest  is  also  expressed  regarding  the 
revis<*d  make-up  of  the  sheet,  and  I  have 
heard  a  number  of  people  wondering 
whether  it  will  include  a  dramatic  page 
and  a  woman’s  department.  Mr.  Arm¬ 
strong’s  wife  is  a  sister  of  .Tames  O.  G. 
Duffy,  chief  editorial  writer  on  the  Press, 
who  married  Miss  Armstrong. 

Richard  A.  Foley,  of  the  well-known 
advertising  agency  which  bears  his  name, 
spoke  on  the  importance  of  advertising 
before  the  dormitory  men  of  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  recently. 
.Tames  Montgomery,  of  the  same  a"encv, 
described  the  methods  of  work  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  man  at  the  Robert  Morris 
Club,  on  another  evening. 

W.  Wallace  Roberts,  general  manager 


of  the  cake  and  cracker  firm  of  J.  S. 
Ivins’  Sons,  Inc.,  told  the  Rotary  Club 
of  Philadelphia  at  a  recent  luncheon, 
that  his  house  had  increased  its  business 
500  per  cent,  during  the  last  eight  years 
through  newspaper  advertising.  The 
newspapers  have  been  the  onlj’  mediums 
used  to  obtain  this  tremendous  result. 


BLIND  MEN  LEARN  ADVERTISING 

First  Class  of  Its  Kind  in  the  Country 
Organized  in  Brooklyn 

With  eyes  sightless,  but  with  mental 
|M‘rceptions  abnorinally  keen,  a  group 
of  tifteeii  earnest  young  men  are  under¬ 
taking  the  study  of  advertising  and 
salesmanship  in  Brcs)klyn. 

A  short  time  ago,  Charles  B.  Hayes, 
director  of  the  work  for  the  blind  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  local  .Association  for  Im¬ 
proving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  hit 
u|K>n  a  plan  whereby  the  adult  blind 
who  have  reached  an  academic  stage  in 
their  e<lucatiun  could  iM-conie  useful  and 
inde]>endent  meml>ers  of  society  by  en¬ 
tering  branches  of  the  trades  and  pro¬ 
fessions  wherein  lack  of  eyesight  would 
not  prove  an  iinsurmountable  obstacle. 


MAY  BRING  TEST  CASE 

Associated  Clubs  to  Place  Dishonest  Ad¬ 
vertising  Where  It  Belongs. 

Washi.ngto.n.  DecemlK‘r  1. — .A  test 
case  to  determine  whether  or  not  dis¬ 
honest  advertising  eonstitutes  an  unfair 
method  of  competition  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  prohibiting  clauses  of  the 
F^eral  Trade  Comnxission  act  is  to  be 
brought  bj'  the  .Asso<dated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  America  before  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  it  was  learned  here 
yesterday  on  reliable  authority. 

“Take  advertising  out  of  business  and 
there  will  t)e  no  business.”  said  Charles 
•I.  Columbus,  secretary  of  tlie  AA'ashing- 
ton  Retail  Alerchants’  Association,  at  a 
special  hearing  granted  the  local  mer-. 
chants’  association  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  yesterday;  Like  the  half  a 
dozen  representatives  of  national  adver¬ 
tisers.  who  appeared  before  tlic  commis¬ 
sion  last  week.  Secretary  Columbus  was 
arguing  for  relief  from  the  ravages  of 
dishonest  advertising  on  business,  con¬ 
sumers,  public  confidence  and  the  press. 


COLLECTING  HOLIDAY  RELIEF 

Indianapolis  Papers  All  Raising  Funds— 
Associated  Advertising  Prospers. 

Indiaxapoi.is,  Dwemlrer  2.  —  .All 
three  Indiana)M>lis  ]>a|><‘r8,  the  News,  the 
Star  and  the  Times,  are 'collecting  char¬ 
ity  funds  for  Christmas  relief.  The 
News  and  tlie  Star  are  promoting  their 
funds  by  daily  publicity.  The  Times  is 
simply  acting  as  the  receiver  and  trustee 
for  any  funds  that  may  Ih>  tiirned  over 
to  it.  The  Star  is  arranging  for  its 
annual  Old  Times  Mehalies  concert,  in 
which  local  talent  that  is  good,  gives 
the  old  time  melo<lies  in  the  old  time 
way,  each  singer  ap|)earing  in  costume, 
and  in  other  ways  making  the  affair 
enjoyable.  Between  three  and  four  thou¬ 
sand  dollars’  worth  of  Christmas  relief 
is  collected  and  expended  by  the  news¬ 
papers  each  y«‘ar  in  this  work. 

Stanlej’  Smith,  of  the  News,  has 
l)een  appointed  editorial  assistant  to  Carl 
Hunt,  editor  of  Asso<‘iated  Advertising, 
the  organ  of  the  .Asso'-iated  Advertising 
Qubs  of  the  World.  Mr.  Smith’s  de¬ 
parture  from  “the  Court  House  run”  for 
the  News  was  signalizi>d  by  the  returning 
of  an  “indictment”  against  him  which, 
summetl  up  and  stripped  of  its  verbiage, 
was  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  getting 
the  news  and  printing  it  regardless  of 
whom  it  hit.  .lu<lge  Collins  of  the  Crim¬ 
inal  Court,  when  Mr.  Smith  was  “ar¬ 
rested”  and  brought  before  him.  sen¬ 
tenced  him  to  carry  a  handsome  travel¬ 
ling  bag  which  the  court  house  attaches 
insisted  that  he  accept.  Smith  pleaded 
guilty  and  accepted  the  sentence. 

Stanley  Eichert,  who  was  Mr.  Hunt’s 
<*ditorial  assistant,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  office  of  Park  S.  Florea,  business 
manager  of  Associated  Advertising.  Mr. 
Eichert  is  to  handle  the  western  ad¬ 
vertising  territory,  which  was  formerly 


a  jiart  of  the  duty  of  Frank  .A.  Mor¬ 
rison,  the  representative  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  in  New  A'ork  City.  The  growth  of 
the  magazine  in  the  last  year  has  been 
such  that  it  was  found  advisable  to  di¬ 
vide  the  territory,  and  Mr.  Morrison  is- 
now  the  eastern  representative,  with 
Mr.  Florea  in  charge  of  the  western  busi¬ 
ness  which  he  handles  from  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  headquarters. 


1 
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CLEVELAND  PERSONALS 

George  M.  Rogers,  assistant  business- 
manager  of  the  Plain  Dealer,  is  in  New 
York  on  business  this  week. 

diaries  11.  Grasty,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Sun.  will  lie  the  guest  of  the  City  Club 
here  Saturday,  and  will  speak  on  his  ex¬ 
periences  as  a  war  corres|)ondent  abroad 
and  his  adventures  in  the  trenches.  Air. 
Grasty  spent  five  months  at  the  front. 

Roy  W.  Howard,  president  of  the 
United  Press  Association,  stopped  off  at 
Cleveland  Tuesday  to  s«*e  officials  of  the 
Scripps-McRea  lA-ague  while  on  his  way 
to  Chicago. 

I»ren  T.  Robinson,  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  and  Aliss 
Hazel  Elizjibeth  Hilliker,  were  married 
at  Ann  Arlior,  Mich.  Both  graduated  in 
1913  from  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Fred  Turbeyville.  formerly  sporting 
editor  of  the  Leader,  is  now  connected 
with  the  International  News  Service, 
Boston.  Before  coming  to  Cleveland  he 
was  with  the  Minneapolis  Journal  and 
the  Indianapolis  Star. 

AMONG  BOSTON  AD  MEN 

Henry  Humphrey,  of  the  Humphrey 
.Agency.  <elebrat«‘d  his  birthday  Satur¬ 
day  night.  It  was  a  half  century  ago 
that  Mr.  Humphrey  first  saw  the  light 
of  day.  but  his  friends  assured  liim, 
when  they  cut  the  birthday  cake,  that  he 
lookwl  anil  acted  younger  than  many  a 
man  who  is  just  rounding  "Cape  .10.” 

The  F.  P.  Shumway  Company  has 
moved  from  the  .lewelers  Building  to  a 
new  location. 

The  P.  F.  O’Keefe  Agency  is  placing 
a  large  aiuoimt  of  copy  in  general  pub¬ 
lications  for  the  AA’hittall  Carpet  Works 
of  Worcester.  It  is  said  that  the  copy 
will  have  an  educational  character  that 
will  instruct  the  reader  as  well  as  give 
sidling  facts. 

A.  T.  Bond  is  using  the  New  England 
papers  in  a  campaign  for  AA’hite  House 
coffee. 

.lames  H.  Bear,  of  the  Publicity  Build¬ 
ing.  is  fully  convinced  that  large  space 
in  city  newspapers  pays  on  a  special 
offer.  He  has  been  placing  the  adver¬ 
tising  for  Palm  Olive  Products,  the  re¬ 
sults  of  which  have  lieen  simply  tre¬ 
mendous.  In  Boston  the  drug  stores  have 
handled  tons  of  the  Palm  Olive  goods. 
The  Boston  papers  have  been  given  large 
space  orders. 

Louis  Liggett,  head  of  the  great  Lig¬ 
gett  combination  of  drug  stores,  and 
known  to  advertising  men  far  and  wide, 
has  la-en  elected  president  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  Chain- 
bi‘r  of  Commerce  “Prosperity  Advertise¬ 
ments”  have  attracted  much  attention. 

The  Boston  American  is  doing  some 
advertising  in  various  papers  outside  of 
Boston.  It  is  shown  to  the  public  that 
it  practises  what  it  preaches,  the  value 
of  publicity.  The  copy  is  being  placed 
through  the  E.  .1.  Goiilston  agency. 


Two  New  National  Advertisers 
National  advertising  was  begun  b.v  two 
New  Orleans  manufacturers  last  week, 
marking  the  first  time  when  that  cit.v 
has  been  represented  in  so  broad  a  field. 
The  advertisements  appeariHl  in  a  weekly 
magazine  of  large  circulation  and  it  is 
said  that  the  results  obtained  by  these 
companii^s  have  liei'n  so  satisfactory  that 
further  steps  in  that  direction  may  soon 
lie  undertaken.  The  two  concerns  are 
the  Interstate  Electric  Company  and  the 
Ivory  Garter  Company.  Each  one  used 
a  quarter  of  a  page  and  the  ads  in¬ 
cidentally  carriwl  a  big  iKHist  for  New 
Orleans  as  the  greatest  manufacturing 
city  in  the  South. 


The  two  things  that  distinguish  the 
newspaper  from  all  other  advertising 
mediums  are  timeliness  and  concentration. 
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TIPS  TO  THE  AD  MANAGER 
Cheltenham  Adv.  Agencjr,  New  York 
<'ity,  placed  large  copy  with  a  selected 
list  of  newspapers  for  the  Chalmers  Mo¬ 
tor  Car  Co.,  ‘‘Chalmers  Automobile,”  De¬ 
troit,  Mich. 


Dauchy  Co.,  New  York  City,  are  plac¬ 
ing  orders  with  some  New  York  State 
newspapers  for  O.  S.  Woodward,  ‘‘Rac¬ 
coon”  Antiseptic  Plasters,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


Chas.  L.  Doughty,  Cincinnati,  O.,  is 
placing  orders  with  New  York  State 
newspapers,  where  representatives  will 
call,  for  the  Cooper  Medicine  Co.,  Day- 
ton,  Ohio. 


Dunlap- Ward  Adv.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  is 
placing  224  1.  2  t.  orders  with  a  few  large 
city  newspapers  for  the  Federal  Rubber 
.Mfg.  Co.,  Auto  Tires,  CXidahy  and  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis. 


Federal  Adv.  Agency,  New  York  City, 
is  {ilacing  the  advertising  for  McKesson 
4  Robbins,  ‘‘Calox  Tooth  Powder,”  etc.. 
New  York  City, 


Fenton  &  Gardiner,  New  York  City, 
are  now  doing  the  advertising  for  M. 
Tecla  &  Co.,  “Tecla”  Pearls,  New  York 
City. 


W.  R.  Finney  Adv.  Co.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  it  is  reported  will  place  the  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  Witte  Iron  Works  Co., 
“W'itte”  Engine,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Friend  Adv.  Agency,  New  York  City, 
is  placing  2  in.  6  t.  orders  with  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspapers  for  D.  Walter  Solomon, 
Medical,  New  York  City. 


Gardner  Adv.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is 
renewing  contracts  with  newspapers  for 
A.  Guckenheimer  &  Bro.,  “Guckenheimer” 
Rye  Whiskey,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Johnson-Dallis  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is 
making  6,000  1.  contracts  with  some 
Southern  new^apers  for  the  Southern 
Express  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Hugh  McAtamney  Co.,  New  York  City, 
is  placing  16  in.  1  t.  orders  with  a  few 
papers  for  Pathe  Freres  Phonograph. 

Moser  &  Cotins,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  are  plac¬ 
ing  orders  with  Farm  newspapers  for 
the  American  Separator  Co.,  Bainbridge, 
N.  Y. 


O’Shaughnessy  Adv.  Co.,  Chicago,  will 
have  their  representative  visit  some 
Pennsylvania  cities  and  later  advertise 
in  selected  newspapers  for  the  Wm.  J. 
Moxley  Co.,  ‘‘Moxley’s  Butterine,”  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Brearley-Hamilton  Co.,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  placed  orders  with  a  selected  list 
of  large  city  newspapers  for  the  United 
Motor  Truck  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  are 
now  placing  the  advertising  for  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  “Crystal 
Domino  Sugar,”  New  York  City.  They 
are  also  placing  orders  with  New  York 
City  newspapers  for  Wm.  C.  Demuth  &. 
Co.,  “Wellington”  Universal  Pipe,  New 
York  City.  This  agency  is  asking  rates  in 
newspapers  on  40  in.  26  t.  orders,  which 
are  believed  to  be  for  R.  J.  Reynolds 


New  Orleans  States 

Sworn  Not  Paid  Circulation  for  •  Months 
Ending  Sept.  3S.  MIS 

33,142  Daily 

We  guarantee  the  largest  white  home 
delivered  evening  circulation  in  the  trade 
territory  of  New  Orleans. 

To  reach  a  large  majority  of  the  trade 
prospects  in  the  local  territory  the  States 
IS  the  logical  and  economic  medium. 

Circulation  data  sent  on  request. 

Tho  S.  C.  BECKWI'TH  SPECIAL  AGENCY 
Sole  Foreign  Representatives 
Now  York  Chicago  St.  Louis 


Tobacco  Co.  “Prince  Albert”  Smoking 
Tobacco,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Amsterdam  Adv.  Agency,  New  Y'ork 
City,  is  again  placing  42  1.  36  t.  orders 
with  some  Eastern  newspapers  for  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line,  New  York  City. 


Atlas  Adv.  AgtMicy,  New  York  City, 
is  placing  106  1.  4  t.  orders  with  some 
large  city  newspapers  for  the  Bahama 
Government,  Nassau,  Bahama,  and  New 
York  City. 


The  Following  Newspapers  are  Members  of 

THE  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF 
CIRCULATIONS 

And  grant  the  right  to  the  organization  to  examine,  through  qualified  audi* 
tors  or  independent  auditing  concerns,  who  are  certified  public  accountants, 
any  and  all  bills,  news-agents’  and  dealers’  reports,  papers  and  other  rec¬ 
ords  considered  by  the  Board  of  Control  necessary  to  show  the  quantity  of 
circulation,  the  sources  from  which  it  is  secured,  and  where  it  is  distributed. 


Picard  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  are  plac¬ 
ing  orders  with  some  large  city  news¬ 
papers  for  the  Pier  Realty  &  Holding 
Co.,  Philadelphia.  World’s  Fair  Garden 
Pier,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


Frank  Presbrey  Co.,  New  York  City, 
is  placing  orders  with  newspapers  in 
selected  sections  for  the  Munson  Steam¬ 
ship  Line,  New  York  City. 


Stack  Adv.  Agency,  Chicago,  is  making 
1.000  1.  contracts  with  some  Middle 
West  newspapers  for  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.,  of  Indiana. 

Street  &  Finney,  New  York  City,  is 
placing  the  advertising  for  the  Beechnut 
Packing  Co.,  “Hams,  Bacon  and  Chewing 
(iiiin,”  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 


Taylor-Critchfield-Clague  Co.,  Chicago, 
is  again  making  5,000  1.  contracts  with 
a  few  selected  newspapers  for  H,  S.  Pet¬ 
erson  &  Co.,  Medical,  Chicago. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  New  York 
City,  is  placing  100  1.  2  t.  orders  with  a 
few  large  city  newspapers  for  Harper’s 
Bazaar,  New  York  City. 


Triangle  Adv.  Agency,  New  York  City, 
is  placing  classified  advertising  with  a 
selected  list  of  newspapers  for  the  Mina 
Mfg.  Co.,  New  York  City. 


Vanity  Fair  Magazine,  New  York  City, 
is  placing  728  1.  1  t.  orders  with  a  few 
city  newspapers  through  various  agencies. 


H.  E.  Lesan  Adv.  Agency,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  is  renewing  contracts  for  the 
Queen  &  Crescent  Ry. 


D’Arcy,  St.  Louie,  is  placing  300  in. 
1  yr.  orders  with  a  selected  list  for  G.  A. 
Tlickel.  This  agency  is  also  putting  out 
copy  with  papers  of  the  Middle  West  for 
the  American  Wine  Co. 


Beers  Adv.  Agency,  Havana  and  New 
York,  is  placing  in  large  Spanish  papers 
some  financial  advertising  for  the  In¬ 
vestment  Securities  Co.  This  agency 
is  also  placing  orders  in  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico  for  the  Buist  Co.  “Seeds.” 


Sidener-Van  Riper  Adv.  Co.,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  is  placing  orders  with  a  selected 
list  of  newspapers  in  Indiana  for  the 
Taggart  Baking  Co.,  “Taggart  Tags,” 
Indianapolis. 


Erwin-Wasey,  Chicago,  are  now  han¬ 
dling  the  advertising  for  the  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


E.  T.  Howard,  New  York  City,  is  put¬ 
ting  out  some  Christmas  copy  for  the 
Waterman  Fountain  Pen. 


E.  Schiele,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  placing 
with  Middle  West  newspapers  5,000  1. 
1  yr.  orders  for  the  Heycliffe  Dist.  Co. 


Levin  &  Bradt,  New  York  City,  are 
putting  out  with  a  few  papers  1,000  1. 
orders  for  the  Phoenix  Knitting  Mills. 


The  Freeman  Advertising  Agency, 
Richmond,  Va.,  is  making  contracts  with 
the  magazines  for  the  famous  Virginia- 
Mecklenburg  Mineral  Water,  56  to  100 
lines  are  being  used.  This  agency  is 
also  placing  advertising  in  farm  papers 
and  weeklies  in  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  for  the  Stockdell  Myers  Co., 
agricultural  implements,  Petersburg,  Va. 
Also  making  contracts  for  insertions  in 
the  Spring  for  the  Mixon  Seed  Co.,  using 
Southern  farm  papers.  Also  the  Billups 
Plow  Co.  in  Southern  farm  papers. 


ALABAMA. 


NEWS  . BirminKbam 

.\veraKe  olrcnlatliin  for  October:  Dally,  37,383; 
Siin.iay.  3J.7PO.  Printed  2,207,884  lines  more  ad- 
rertlsInR  than  Its  nearest  competitor  In  1914. 


_ CALIFORNIA. 

EXAMINER  . IxM  AoRelea 

A.  B.  C.  Audit  reports  show  largest  Morning  and 
Sunday  circulation.  Oreateat  Homs  Delivery. 

THE  PROGRESS . Pomona 

GEORGIA. 

JOURNAL  (Clr.  57,531) . Atlanta 

CHRONICLE  . Angnata 

LEDGER  . Columbus 

ILLINOIS. 


NEW  YORK. 


COURIER  &  ENQUIRER . Buffalo 

IL  PROGRESSO  ITALO  AMERICANO. New  York 


I’AY . Kew  York 

The  National  Jewish  Dally  that  no  general 
advertiser  should  overlook. 


NEBRASKA. 


tribune  . Hastings 

Circulation  A.  B.  C.  report,  7,100.  rail  leassi 
wire  reiiort  United  Press. 


OHIO. 


I’LAIN  dealer . Claveland 

Circulation  for  October,  1S15: 

.  1S4.8TS 

Sunday  .  166,411 


HERALD  . JoUet 

STAB  (Circnlatlon  21.589) . . . Peoria 

_ ^WA^ _ 

REGIS’CER  A  I.EADER . Dea  Moines 

EVENING  TRIBUNE . Dea  Moines 

Essential  to  covering  Dea  Moines  and  vicinity. 

SUCCESSFUL  FARMING . Dee  Moines 


More  than  700.000  circnlatlon  guaranteed  and 
proven  or  no  pay.  Member  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations. 


KENTUCKY. 


MASONIC  HOME  JOURNAL . LonlsvIUe.  Ky. 

(Semi-Monthly,  32  to  64  pages.)  Guaranteed 
largest  circulation  of  any  Masonic  publication  In 
the  world.  In  excess  of  80.000  copies  monthly. 


YINDICATOR  . . . ..Toungstowa 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


times  . . 

DEMOCRAT  asa.aaeaaseoasaa  .  JOtlDStOWB 


TIMBS  LEADBR  . Wllkes-Bam 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


DAILY  MAIL . . .Andemoa 


TENNESSEE. 


BANNER  . NasbvIIM 


LOUISIANA. 


TIMES  PICAYUNE . New  Orleans 

_ MICHIGAN. _ 

P.\TRIOT  (No  Monday  Issue) . Jackson 


Gov.  Statement  Oct.  1,  lOl.V-^Dally,  11,403;  Sun¬ 
day,  12, ,508.  Meml>er  A.  B.  C.  and  A.  N.  P. 
Assn.  Flat  rates.  28  rents.  Guaranteed  poel- 
tinn,  35  cents. 


TEXAS. 


AMERICAN  . «TOW 

"The  Twentieth  Century  Paper  of  Texas"  Is 
absolutely  Independent,  printing  all  the  news  aU 
the  time  and  printing  It  drat.  Seventy  per  cent, 
city  circulation  by  carrier. 


CHRONICLE  . Boostoa 

The  Chronicle  guarantees  a  circnlatlon  ef  85.000 
dally  and  45,000  Sunday. 


___  MINNESOTA. 

TRIBUNE,  Morning  and  SIveDlng. ..  .MInneapoUa 


Over  90%  of  carrier  circulation  stays  lu  the 
homes.  Proof  on  request.  Government  Beport. 
28,810  net. 


MISSOURI. 


POST-DISPATCH . St.  Ix)uls 

Is  the  only  newspaiier  In  Its  territory  with  the 
beautiful  Rotogravure  Picture  Section.  Circu¬ 
lation  ffrst  six  months,  1915; 

Sunday  average  . 3.50.066 

Daily  end  Sunday . 2(M,497 


TELEGRAM  . 

Net  paid  circulation  over  6.0M. 


Temple 


UTAH. 

HERALD-REPUBLICAN . Balt  Lake  City 


MONTANA. 


MINER  . Butte 

Average  dally.  11,684;  Sunday,  17,971,  for  3 
months  ending  March  31st.  1915. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

SENTINEL  . Winston-Sslem 

October  gov’t  report  6,843.  net  gain  October, 
1915,  over  October,  1914,  1,028  copies. 


NEW  JERSEY. 


PRESS  (Circnlatlon  7,945) . Asbnry  Park 

JOURNAL  . ElInbetb 

PRESS-CHRONICLE  . Patersoa 

COURIER-NEWS  . PlalnOeld 


VIRGINIA. 


DAILY  NBWSRBCORD . Hatrisonbarg 

Id  tbe  famous  Valley  of  Va.  only  paper  la 
tbe  rlcbeat  Agricultural  County  in  United  fltataa. 


WASHINGTON. 


POST-INTELLIGENCER  . Seattle 


CANADA. 


ONTARIO. 


FREE  PRESS  . tx>ndaa 

DAILY  HERALD . Btratfoia 


I.argeBt  clrcaLition  In  Perth  Connty.  The 
paper  that  Perth  County  people  want  to  read. 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 


The  following  publiahera  guarantee  circulation  and  willingly  grant  any  advertiaer 
the  privilege  of  a  careful  and  exhaustive  investigation. 


ILLINOIS. 

NEW  YORK. 

INDIANA. 

BULJ.ETXIMU  UElAisA  MKKA . New  TOTI 

-  -  -  FKNNSYDVANIA. 

NEBRASKA. 


FREIB  PRB8SE  (Clr.  128,384) . Uncola  TIMES  . CheMae 
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December  4,  1915. 


NEW  YORK  ADVERTISING 

SITUATION 

Lines  of  Advertising  Carried  by  All  Daily  Newspapers 
From  January  1st  to  November  30th,  1915 

Compiled  by  Statistical  Dept.,  N.  Y.  Evening  Post 


THE  NEW  YORK  GLOBE 


With 

a  Gain  of 

1,230,827 

lines,  leads 

EVENING  NEWSPAPERS  (6  days) 

1915 

1914 

Gain 

Loss 

The  GLOBE . 

. .  4,881,206 
. .  6,209,565 

3,650,379 

1,230,827 

The  .Journal . 

6,316,506 

1(K),941 

The  World . 

..  4,694,654 

5,129,925 

4.35,271 

The  Sun . 

..  4,372,217 

.3,646,059 

726,158 

The  Mail . 

..  4,044,997 

.3,716,954 

328,043 

The  Post . 

..  3,09.3,661 

.3,101,059 

5,842,917 

7,.398 

79,703 

The  Telegram  .... 

..  .5,763,214 

Totals  . . . . 

. .  2,28.5,028 

629,313 

MORNING  NEWSPAPERS  (7  days) 
The  Tribune .  2,954,377 

2,303,642 

6.50,735 

The  Times . 

..  8,779,446 

8,406,183 

.373,26.3 

The  American  .... 

..  7,909,627 

8,211, .597 

1 

.301,970 

The  World . 

..  9,643,820 

9,911,225 

8,4.31,002 

267,405 

1,142,6.37 

The  Herald . 

..  7,288, 3(io 

The  Sun . 

..  .3,479,789 

.3,396,479 

8.3,310 

The  Press . 

..  1,866,080 

2,749,414 

88.3,.3.34 

2,.595,.346 

Totals  . . . 

..  1,107,.308 

Net  GAIN  evening  newspapers .  1,655,715 

Net  LOSS  morning  newspapers . 1,488,038 

About  1,500,000  lines  changes  from  morning  to  evening  newspapers  because 
advertisers  have  found  better  results  from  papers  that  got 

to  the  homes. 


O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc. 


CHICAGO 


Tribune  Bldg. 


Special  Representatives  NEW  YORK 

Brunswick  Bldg. 


